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THE YEARS OF THE LOCUST 



The Years of the Locu^ 



CHAPTER I 

A man once suggested that perhaps Aaron Roth 
had been bom with a sonL As the thing was said 
in the presence of several people, the speaka* 
stamped himself thenceforth as a fulsome flatterer 
and of mushy judgment. 

His intimates would not admit that Roth pos- 
sessed anjrthing faintly resembling a soul:— not 
even in his wife's name. Roth was one man in a 
million; and the rest of the million were more or 
less like him. He was beefy of mind and body, in- 
ordmately gross, bestialy well groomed, a man of 
much sordid mon^ and of more sordid capacity to 
enjoy it. 

He had hammered a fortune out of the Board of 

Trade, and some of the uses of that fortune had 

turned him into a hog. The stodgy cunning that 

had tau^t him to make money, also taught hun to 

add to it. At fifty, he was perhaps sixth in rank 
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among America's railway lords and perhaps tenth 
m wealth among Chicago's million-owners. 

At forty, before his little eyes had become 
creased, porklike, in fat, he had married his ward, 
Lorraine Mercer, a girl of eighteen, who had been 
young enough to know better. 

The willowy slip of a girl had developed along 
Venus de Milo lines during the ensuing decade and 
had waxed beautiful of face. She was gloriously 
alive, glowing, radiant — ^and miserably unhappy. 
It was not imtil she had met Dirck Mead that Lor- 
raine had had the remotest idea how unhi^py she 
was. Mead was everything Roth was not. 

The story begins on the day Aaron Roth set 
forth upon his monthly business trip for Detroit. 
That there might be vast difference between start- 
ing on a trip "for Detroit'' and a trip "to Detroit," 
Lorraine had long since guessed. But, still longer, 
she had with weary disgust ceased to concern her- 
self with her husband's morals or their lack. 

So, when Aaron came into her sitting-room that 
autumn morning, looking like a fat fashion-plate 
of the louder sort, his thin hair and thick face shin- 
ing ruddily, and his tiny black eyes atwinkle with 
the animal zest of being on earth, she greeted 
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YEARS OF THE LOCUST 11 

announoement of the journey with a wifely equan- 
imity that verged on indifference. 

''Most likely I^ go straight from the office to the 
train^'' he went on. 'Tm catching the 9:30. I'll 
probably get dinner downtown somewhere and 
then go back to dear some work off my desk. In 
case I don't come home, before train-time, good- 
by, old girL" 

''Good-by/' she made answer, not troubling to 
look up from an engagement pad she was study- 
ing. 

''Anjrthing you'd like me to bring back?" he 
went on, pausing at the door. 

"Thanks," she said. "I wont trouble you." 

"Trouble me?" he repeated irritably. "That's a 
nice way, isn't it, to answer a man when he offers 
to bring you a present?" 

"I don't care for any present, thank you, Aaron." 

"Huh? Fed up on 'em, eh?" 

'Tfes— on that kmd." 

"Now, what d'you mean by that?" he blustered, 
uneasily. "What in blazes d'you think you mean 
by that? Is it meant for a joke?" 

"I don't make jokes," she returned, lajong aside 
the engagement pad and rising to put it away. 
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''Then what do you mean?'' he insisted, bully- 
ingly. 'Tou must 'a'meant something" 

'Terhaps/' she said with tired indifference, as 
she placed the pad in a pigeonhole of her little 
desk. ''Or periiaps not. Let it go.'' 

"Let it go, eh?" he mocked, his pink face redden- 
ing. "Say, old lady, I'm no measly office-boy to be 
snubbed like that. What did you mean? Speak 
it out, can't you?" 

"I meant I don't care to have you bring me back 
any present from Detroit— or from wherever you 
are going. That is alL" 

" 'Detroit or wherever I'm going?' " he echoed. 
"Of course I'm going to Detroit. Didn't I just tell 
you so?" 

"Yes," she agreed, with no shadow of interest in 
the talk, "you just told me so." 

He glowered perplexedly at her for an instant; 
then he shifted his ground of attack. 

"I'm going to find out what you meant when 
you said you didn't want any present," he hec- 
tored. "Aren't the things I bring you good 
enough?" 

"Yes," she replied. "They are good enough. 
They are too good^f or the motive that makes you 
bingthem." 
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''What motive are }rou talking about? If youVe 
got a grouch, dear it out of your ssrstem. What are 
you driving at?" 

With the half-sigh of one who is goaded to a 
useless and tiresome labor, she answered: 

''When you came back from your 'bieiness trip' 
to Jacksonville, two years ago, you brought me my 
pearl necklace. You looked almost fright^ied 
when you gave it to me. I didn't know why — ^un- 
til I read in Toivn Topics, a week later, about }rour 
being wrecked off Palm Beach with a party of 
chorus girls. Then — '* 

"Look here! I wont—" 

"Last year, when you got home from New York, 
you gave me the emerald pendant. Next day came 
that anonsnnous letter to me — ^the letter with the 
Brooklyn postmark — from a man who said his 
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"Can't you stop digging up ancient history?" 
he snarled. "I explained about both of those 
things. They were tries at blackmail, to—" 

"And," she went on in the same dreary mono- 
tone, "the last time you went to Detroit, you 
brought back the duster-ring. And you brought 
bade a champagne-soaked slippar that Dodd found 
in 3rour suit-case and gave to my maid, thinking 
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it was one of mine. No, Aaron/' — forestalling a 
mumbled retort, — ^''if you don't mind, 111 dispense 
with any home-coming presents. Youll have to 
find some less dumsy way to salve your con* 
science.'' 

The pink-jowled face had gone redder and red- 
der. The little eyes were shifting uncomfortably. 
Roth sought relief in an unconvincing snort of 
laugjiter: 

''Oh, let up on the merry line of indictments, 
can't you?" he coaxed. 'Tfou don't understand." 

'Thank Heaven I don't." 

"You don't understand. Bo3rs will be hoyn — " 

"Even at fifty." 

'Tm forty-nine," he snapped. Then: "A man 
can't turn himself into a money-grinding machine 
without any sort of let-up. I go out with men to 
get business, and if there happen to be ladies, 
sometimes, in the party — ^" 

''Ladiesr 

"Women, then. A man can't be a sniveling 
Saint What's-his-name all the time, can he? I 
Work hard, and I'm due for a bit of harmless fun, 
now and then. But, honest, old lady, I love you 
a lot. I love you better'n ansrthing else th^:^ is." 

He tried to put a fat arm around her. 
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moved away, not ostentatiously or with any show 
of repugnance — ^merely with a gesture of mild dis- 
taste that jarred through her husband's toug^ 
psychic hide. 

'^Say!'' he growled, 'Tm no measly pariah, you 
know. Even if I did half the things you suspect I 
do, I'd be justified after the icicle life you lead me 
here.'' 

'T don't doubt it," she said. "Are you going 
now?" 

'Tm going when I'm good and ready. This is 
my house, and you're my wife. Is that dear? And 

111 not leave either one of you till I choose to. 

Sit down I" — ^as she started for the door. 

She ob^ed, calmly, indifferently, and took up 
again her engagement pad from its pigeonhole. 

'Ihit tiiat tibing away I" he ordered; and again 
dieob^ed. - .-'•h^ 

'It's time you and I came to a showdown," he 
said. 'Tve stood a lot of this holier-than-thou 
stuff from you, soon or late. And I'm getting sick 
of it. I love you. I don't know why, but I keep 
on loving you. I loved you when you were a kid, 
and I s'pose 111 keep on being stuck on you till you 
get old and ugly. There's something about you 
that gets me by the throat, even nowadays, when 
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I look at you. I guess you're one of those 'super- 
women' I Ve read about — ^the kind that make men 
half drunk with the love of them, and that men 
aren't able to forget. If you weren't made of iee^ 
rd never stir an mch away from you." 

She made no reply. It was no novelty to her — 
this outburst of wrathful adoration from the hus- 
band she despised; the husband who longed to 
hate her and who could not, by reason of the spell 
she had unwittingly laid upon him. Nor was she 
stirred; even in her vanity, by the fact that her 
charm had just deflected a furious tirade into an 
avowal of passion. Her silence angered him. 

'Tou damned icenstatuel" he railed. 'Tou sit 
there and listen to a man howling love at you, as 
if he was reading aloud to you from the dty direc- 
tory. And yet you expect me to travel straight I" 

**No/' she denied; '1 don't expect it. I have 
never expected it, except perhaps just at first. I 
don't even ask it. Your behavior doesn't interest 
me in any way." 

"Just at first!" he grunted. 'TiOrd, how craiy I 
was about 3rou. And it only scared you. Then, 
after a while, it used to make you disgusted. Is it 
any wonder I began to look for a good time where 
I could find out? If Pm to blame, you're ten times 
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more to blame. Oh, you oold, passionleflB wives 
have a big lot to answer fori'' 

''One numient/' she broke in, very quietly. '1 
don't at all mind your shifting the blame on me, 
as I now am, and I don't mind your bellowing 
your way out of a comer. But there is one thing 
I want set straight: You say in the beginning I 
was fright^ied and that I then grew disgusted. 
That is true. But it isn't aU. Whea I married 
you, I didn't love you. But I didn't love anyone 
else. I have never loved anyone else. I didn't 
have the slightest idea what love could be. I 
looked up to you as older and wiser, and as my 
father's friend. I supposed you were everything a 
perfect man could be. I was ready to leam to love 
you, to be a good wife, to make you happy — '* 
''Happy? Helll" 

"Yes— helL I didn't know it, th«n. But I found 
it out before we had been married a month. Does 
a gardener coax a bud into blossom by throwing 
it into a blast furnace? Does a man teach an im- 

r mature girl how to love by coming homtf to her 

half drunk or wholly drunk, by telling her stories 

; diat decent men wouldn't teU in a barroom, by 

I tearing down all she has held as holy and sweet? 

Does he? Perhaps some women's love thrives on 
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such treatment; mine was strangled in liquor 
fumes and muck." 

'Tfou don^t know what love is!" he accused. 
*Tfou never did know. You never could. You're 
dead cold. You always will be. That's the only 
scrap of comfort for me in the whole deal — ^youTl 
never fall in love with any otiier man, because you 
wouldn't know how. A man's kiss would mean no 
more to you than a whiff of a man's cigarsmoke. 
You'd turn yotu* head away from either one. Lord, 
but that's a chilly consolation for a husband, aint 
it — to know the only reason his wife's true to him 
is because she don't know how not to be! Some- 
times," — the bull voice harshening, — ^1 half wish 
you did. It would do me good to smash the life 
of the fellow who got what I couldn't." 

'Is it necessary for me to listen to any more of 
this?" she asked, with a tired patience that galled 
him to the quick. 'Isn't it enou^ for you to be- 
rate me as usual for my sins of omission, without 
your inventing some mythical man to 'smash,' as 
you call it?" 

"I didn't say I'd 'smash' him," growled Roth. 
"I said I'd 'smash his life.' What's the sense of 
beating up a man or even dragging him into a di- 
vorce court? That's over too soon. If you were 
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fool enough to go to a man, I'd pay him out, bet- 
ter'n that. I'd use my cash and my brains and 
my pull to wrepk him, body and pocket, and then 
to land him in jail on a twenty-year sentence. I'd 
find a way to do it, too." 

She interrupted him with a laugh tiiat tinned 
with amused contempt. In fact, a student of hu- 
manity might have found the contempt and the 
amusement a trifle overdone. But Aaron Roth 
realized only that his vehemence had made him 
ridiculous in her eyes. Grinning sheepidy, he 
grumbled: ' "^ ^ 

''Oh, what's tiie use? I'm talking like a crazy 
schoolboy. You always manage to make an idiot 
of me, if tiiat's any satisfaction to you. And 
you're too pretty to stay mad at. If you broke 
every law there is, I know I'd be fool enou^ to 
take 3rou back and be glad of the chance. I don't 
know why I can't be sane about you; I'm sane 
enough about everything else — too sane for a lot 
of folks' good, tiiey tell me." 

He paused a moment. And then: 

'*Say," he went on, Vpose I drop this Detroit 
trip? Would it make any kind of a hit witii you? 
Say the word and FU do it. That shows how 
strong 3rou stand with me. Hey? How about it?" 
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''Dcm't change any of your plans for me, I beg/' 
she made careless answer. '^Since you find home is 
so chilly, I don't doubt there are warmer refuges. 
And now, if you are quite through the lecture, may 
I go? I have an engagement to be at the dress- 
maker's before eleven." 

"Suit yourself," he grunted. "I've made the of- 
fer, anyway. And — ^you were dead wrong, awhile 
ago, thinking Detroit isn't the place I'm going. I 
am going to Detroit. And I'll prove it to you." 



CHAPTER n 

Lorraine dined early, and alone. Dinner fin- 
ishedy she went into the music-room for a half- 
hour's piano practice. On the way thither, she 
passed Dodd, her husband's valet, a stodgy little 
man, who was carrying a suit-ease down from his 
master's dressing-room. 

'Tou are going with Mr. Roth?" asked Lor- 
raine. 

'Tes, madam," returned the valet. 

She saw with mild surprise that her indifferent 
and very simple question had for some reason 
shaken the little man's wooden professional com- 
posure, and that he ahnost sputtered the reply. 

She had asked if Dodd were going to accompany 
Roth, only because her husband on his shorter 
trips, such as to Detroit, seldom took his man 
along. The reply confirmed her cynical doubt that 
Detroit was Aaron's destination. Dismissing the 
subject as unsavory, she seated herself at the pi- 
ano, there in the unlighted room, and began to 
irfay. 

21 
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She was a bom musician^ and from girlhood she 
had kept up practice with a f aithfuhiess that few 
amateurs can boast. To-night, though, her mind 
would not attime itself to what she wished to do, 
and her fingers strayed idly into fragments of im- 
provisation that began nowhere and led nowhere. 

But the darkness and the scraps of drowsy me- 
lody soothed her, and she played on, aimlessly, 
dreamily, imtil a servant came in with a card. 

Touching a button beside her hand, Loiraine 
gave life to a single smaU pink-shaded light above 
her head. By its faint ray she read the bit of 
pasteboard. 

''Ask him to come in here,'' she said, after the 
briefest hesitation. 

The servant departed. Lorraine's hands in- 
stinctively flew to her head — ^as did Eve's, no 
doubt, when Adam was annoimced. Then, satis- 
fied that her hair was bdiaving, she had scope to 
consider such lesser phenomena as the facts that 
she was trembling from head to foot, that her face 
was burning and her hands were very cold. 

By this time, Dirck Mead had passed the thres- 
hold and was in the music-room. She did not 
rise to meet him, but sat moveless as he hurried 
toward her. 
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'^I told you not to oome. I told you you must- 
n\'' she greeted him. 

*T. know you did/' he said, taking her unrespon- 
sive hands in his warmly eager gra^. ''I know you 
did, dear. And I tried not to — ^honestly, I did. 
Butr-what could I do?" 

'Tou could have done as we agreed you must 
do/' she said, trying to steady her voice. 

''I couldn't/' he denied, hotly. ''Do you suppose 
I haven't tried? For ten eternal days, I've kept 
away. Sweetheart, I'm only flesh and blood. I 
had to come back." 

Again he caught her cold hands in his and tried 
to draw her toward him. 

"No!" she b^ged, resisting. "No, no! You 
mustn't, Dirck. You mustn't Oh, be sane I And 
help 9n6 to be sanel" 

"I am sane. For months I have been imploring 
you to be sane." 

"Is it sanity to throw away the glory of your 
youth and all your future — our future — ^by living 
as you are living," he urged, " — ^to waste yourself 
on such a man as you are fettered to? You have 
told me yourself — ^what everyone else has always 
known — that he is openly unfaitMul to you. You 
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owe him nothing. And you — '* 

''But I owe much to myself, and more to jrou/' 
she insisted ''I owe it to us both not to soil this 
love of ours." 

'It could not be soiled, any more than God's 
sunshine can be soiled. And I would sooner see 
you dead than see you less perfect than you are. 
You know that. I am not asking you to put your- 
self on Roth's level AU I have ever wanted — and 
what I shaU always want — ^is for you to set your- 
self free from the beast you married. It would 
be child's-play for you to get a divorce from him. 
A blind man could pile up enough evidence." 

"I know. Oh, we have been over all this before. 
It leads nowhere." 

"It should lead you to the divorce court, by the 
very shortest route — ^and to freedom — ^and to me." 

"This is so useless, so futile, so needlessly hard 
for us both!" she sighed, as in phjrsical pain. 
"How often — how many hundred time&— must I 
tell you that divorce is not for me?" 

'It has served millions of other innocent wo- 
men," he declared, " — ^good women, women almost 
as good as you, women who refused to let one 
wrong choice wreck their whole lives. And the 
world looks on such women with respect." 
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'It doesn't matter to me what the world thmks. 
It has never mattered. I don't believe in divorce. 
My mother didn't believe in it. I could not be 
happy if I won my way out of prison by going 
back on all my beliefs. Yes, I know that better 
women have done it. And I don't criticise them. 
But it is not for me." 

"But, Lorraine, I—" 

"Please don't let's q>eak of it any more, dear. 
Andr— please — wont you go? It's so bitterly hard 
for me, after I've been with you. For days, I 
catdi myself remembering things you've said, the 
darling little shades of meaning in your voice, the 
crinkly way yoiur hair waves back from yoiur fore- 
head — ^all the tiny, insignificant love memories 
that sear me like white-hot iron. Oh, it's cruel! 
Wont you go, as I've begged you to, and not make 
me so miserable?" 

"For all the world, little sweetheart, I wouldn't 
make you miserable," he said. "And you know it. 
If my staying away would bring you one atom of 
happiness, I'd keep out of yoiur sight for ever and 
ever. But you would be unhappier without me 
than with me. If that weren't true, you would 
have refused to see me to-night. And yoiur eyes, 
this minute, wouldn't be whiq)ering 'Stay!' while 
your lips are saying 'Gor ** 
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"rm worthless!" she cried. 'Tou are right. Tm 
not honest, even with myself. If anyone had told 
me, a year ago, that I would one day be listening 
to love words from a man who wasn't my husband 
— Glistening to them and loving to listen to them 
—I should—" 

"My darling! Girl of my heart. Don't you 
know I—?" 

^I know only that I am a wicked woman: that's 
all I know, clearly out of the turmoil and misery 
of my life." 

'Tou sha'n't speak so of yourself!" he declared. 
"I wont let any living soul say that, not even 3rou. 
You are not wicked; you are as true and as dean 
and as splendid as my own mother was. What sin 
have you committed in all your white life that 
gives you the right to call yourself wicked?" 

"I have loved — ^I love — a man who is not my 
husband. And — ^I hate my husband." 

"What sin is there in that? From all you tell 
me — and from all everyone knows — of Aaron 
Roth, there is more virtue in hating him than in 
loving him. As for loving me, — ^and it's a wonder- 
dream, I'm always afraid I'll wake from, — ^where 
is yoiur sin? You did not plan to. / did not plan 
it. We met each other and we were thrown to- 
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gether again and again by luck or fate or destiny 
—or God- We loved each other. But we didn't 
want to. We kept the marvelous secret to our- 
selves, till — till the night when my heart wouldn't 
let me be silent any longer. And then — then, 
when it was too late to deceive each other or to lie 
to ourselves about it — ^we kept that love pure. We 
have wronged no one. We have not even wronged 
our own souls. I wish we had !'' he broke out bit- 
terly. 

"EHrckl'' 

"I do!'' he ezdaimed. 'Hemorse would follow, 
then. But now we live only with regret. Andre- 
morse is a thousand times better than regret." 

''No!" 

*Tes — ^a thousandfold. We regret what we 
never had — ^what we might have had if we had 
chosen to take it. It is the eternal hell-fire of 
Might-Have-Been. Remorse is sharp enough, I 
suppose. Biit it is alwasrs for something that one 
has had — ^never, like regret, for something one has 
been denied. And through all the tortiu*e of re- 
morse, there is the forbidden voice whispering: 
'At least I was happy. I took my happiness when 
the chance offered. I had it to the full, even if I 
must pay for it now.' And—" 
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"That is a horrible philosophy, Dirct It isn't 
worthy of you." 

"It is far worthier of me than I am worthy of 
^ you. Yet you love md*. Listen — this can't go on, 
this wretchedness of ours. You must free yourself 
of Roth, in some way. Is it right that both of us 
should be heartbroken, just in order to keep you 
with him? If he were halfway decent to you — ^if 
he were even less flagrant in his imfaithfulness, 
his rages — I would not iu*ge it. But why should 
you suffer torments — ^why should / suffer them — 
for the sake of such a man? It isn't fair!" 

"It is the only fair course, Dirck," she miur- 
mured, "and you must help me keep in it. If only 
you would stay away from me, perhaps I could — 
could somehow forget; perhaps you could forget." 

"Forget?" he retorted, harshly. "Have either 
of us made much progress toward forgetting in 
the times I've kept away? Would we, if we never 
met again? Be honest. Would we? Wouldn't the 
long black nights be full of ghosts? — the most 
fearful ghosts ever bred of heartbreak — the ghodts 
that never had life because we denied them life— 
the ghosts of Might-Have-Been? Day aftw day, 
night after night, we would go on remembering 
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— ^remembering, remembering what never hap- 
pened. That's the bitterest memory of all/' 

^e rose, thrusting the piano bench sharply to 
one side. 

'1 can't stand this/' she said, her voice tense 
and metallic, her big eyes glowing strangely. '1 
can't stand it. You have no right to torture me 
this way. I love you ; if I could throw over every- 
thing and break every tie and go to you, I would. 
You are my life and my heaven. I never knew 
the meaning of love until I met you. And now I 
know that its meaning is heartbreak.Dirck — help 
me!" 

Her bare arms were thrust out to him, not as 
a woman stretches forth her arms to the man she 
loves, but as a frightened child might reach out 
through the darkness for comfort and for strength. 
Dirck did not misread the gesture. He stood aloof, 
making no move toward her. 

"Help you?" he repeated brokenly. "I'd be glad 
to sell nay soul to help youl But there is no help 
except by the road I've pointed out to you — ^the 
road you won't take. All these talks of ours lead 
nowhere. When we ought to be speaking of the 
glory of oiur love, we are arguing fiercely over 
something we can't agree on. Where love is sup- 
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posed to make people divinely happy, it haa 
brought us only sorrow and bitterness." 

"Is all illicit love as horribly tragic as this?" 

"I don^t know. I suppose not, or there'd be less 
of it. But rd rather be unhappy loving you 
than happy loving any other woman." 

"And I," she said, impulsively, "and I would 
not give up one moment of my sorrow or of all 
the agony in life, if I had to give up with it the 
knowledge that you love me, Dirck. And now, 
won't you go, dear heart? And won't you please 
try not to come back again? It is my own battle, 
and IVe got to fight it out all alone. I think most 
of the really big things must be fought out that 
way. Good-night, dear." 

He started to q>eak, and then checked himself. 
He made as though to kiss the glowing, appealing 
face, upraised so dose to his own. Again he 
checked himself, stooped, kissed both her hands 
and hurried out of the room. 

Lorraine stood, swajring slightly, looking wide- 
eyed after him. Long she stood thus, numb, 
dazed. Slowly she became aware she was not 
alone in the soft-lit apartment. Shifting her gaze, 
she pea*ed nervously through the shadows that 
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crowded so closely about the single lamp's faint 
radiance. 

And there, bulking dimly against the portieres 
that cut off the music-room from the library be- 
yond, she saw a man's figure. 

The woman gave a little cry of alarm. And 
Aaron Roth stepped out into the radius of pink 
lamplight. 



CHAPTER III 

For half a minute Lorraine and her husband 
remained staring at each other. The wife's face 
was blank, save that into her eyes was creeping 
a light of fear. 

Aaron Roth's florid visage was a sickly yellow, 
and the dewlaps on his jaw himg flabby. His little 
eyes were glazed as though from heavy drinking. 
And they were redly bloodshot. 

An outsider would have said the man was drunk 
or very ilL Lorraine, sickeningly well versed in 
his moods, saw he was merely in the throes of 
one of the strange rages that sometimes ruled him. 

She found herself wondering how long he had 
been listening, there in the dark library behind 
the portieres, and how much or how little he had 
heard. She wonda:^ far more keenly, knowing 
him as she did, why he had not sooner announced 
his presence, why he had allowed Mead to go 
unscathed. 

For, with all his crawling horde of defects, she 
knew he was fearless to a point of reckless folly, 
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and that he loved a fight as he loved drink and 
women. 

The dull; brutal silence ripped her nerves — 
that and the engorged little eyes with their fixed 
stare out of the pasty-yellow face. At last she 
could endure it no longer. 

''Well?'' she challenged, her voice thin but ag- 
gressively firm. 

''Well?'' he made prompt answer, speaking 
huskily, and very evidently with a supreme e£fort 
to keep his rabid anger within bounds. 

"What are you doing here?" she forced herself 
to ask. "I thought you were going straight from 
the office to the train. I saw Dodd take yoiur suit- 
case. I thought — " 

"I know what you thought. He wouldn't 'a' 
been here, else. But for once you drew it too 
fine. Always allow more leeway, after the hus- 
band goes, before you let the lover in. You've 
still got a bit to learn from your street-sisters." 

She did not change expression, though at his 
words a wave of nausea gripped and twisted ha*. 

"I came back to say good-bye to you," he 
went on, speaking in a ludicrously measured fash- 
ion. "Sentimental in my old age, you see— trjdng 
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to make good after our spat this morning. I came 
in through the library; and I stopped there." 

He paused, as though to keep her stretched on 
the suspense-rack sa bng as might be. The 
pettiness of his motive roused her to battle. And 
she met the impending onslaught halfway. 

"And you stopped there," she repeated, "and 
listened. And you heard me tell Dirck Mead that 
I love him. It is true. I do love him; I love 
him better than anything else on earth or beyond 
the earth. If I loved him less, I should have gone 
when he went." 

The simple directness of her attack staggered 
the man. He had expected evasion, denial, tears, 
perhaps a whine for mercy. This frank avowal 
took his breath away, and it demoralized his plan 
of campaign. Presently he said, disjointedly : 

"And you're— you're the iceberg woman I've 
been living with all these years! — ^the woman — 
the woman that didn't know what love was! Lord, 
but any silly wench can make a fool of the wisest 
guy that ever lived!" 

*WeU?" she said again. 

"Well!" he mimicked, fiercely. "What I don't 
get through my head is how you threw me down 
for a mucker like Dirck Mead, a measly Puri- 
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tan without half my looks or a tenth of my cash. 
Why couldn't you pick out a live one, if you 
was going to hell anjrway, instead of a — " 

"I wonder you didn't say all this to Mr. Mead's 
face/' she cut in. ''But perhaps it was safer 
to wait till he was out of hearing." 

The taunt did not rouse him. 

"Safer?" he mused, speaking slowly tiirough 
shut teeth. "Maybe — for him. I hadn't thought 
of that. First off, when I heard you and him, 
it was all I could do not to sail in here and break 
him across my knee, like I'd break the back of a 
mad dog. Gee, but it was hard not to! Then 
I got to thinking there was better ways. If I 
busted him up in a fight, you'd be thinking of him 
as being a martyr with a tin halo. And if I sued 
you for divorce, with him as co-respondent, it'd be 
playing right into the hands of the two of you. 
So I stayed where I was." 

He moistened his lips with a furred tongue-tip, 
and then went on, speaking slowly and with 
the morbid relish of a goimnand: 

"There's better ways. I'm going to get him, 
body and spirit and bank account, before I'm 
done. I'll spend a million dollars on it if I have 
to, and it'll be worth it. If he don't wind up 
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with a smashed life and behind the bare, I'm a 
Chinaman. I get what I go out for. And, from 
now on, I'm out for Mister Dirck Mead, Esquire. 
That's the way to pimish these high-and-mighty 
guys. Shame 'em, ruin 'em, jail 'em. It's fifty 
times better'n thrashing 'em or suing 'cti." 

She did not answer. There was nothing to say. 
She knew he had the vengefuhiess, the cunning, 
the money, the political power to carry out his 
threat. She would not lower Dirck and gratify 
Roth by pleading for her lover, and pleading in 
vain. Her husband seemed to have expected some 
such plea. And her repeated failure to follow out 
his expectations began to weaken his hardly 
gripped self-control. 

''That's what's coming to him** he finished 
lamely. "And if the man — ^who's alwasrs the least 
to blame of the two — ^gets tfiat, what d'you s'pose 
is coming to you?" 

"I have no interest in hearing," she answered, 
evenly. "Whatever shame or humiliation or phys- 
ical pam it may be, it can't be any worse tiian 
I've had to endure for ten years. Your hate will 
be easier to bear than your love. So I don't look 
forward to it with fear. I can always count on 
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you to do the vilest thing you happen to think of, 
whatever that thing may be/' 

"And that's the thanks I get for all I've done 
for youl" he grunted, bewilderedly. 

"Those are precisely the thanks you get for all 
you've done for me — all the horrible things you've 
done for me, and that you plan to do." 

"How'd you ever take up with this swine of a 
Mead, anyhow?" he burst forth in childish quer- 
ulousness. "If you had to play the street-woman, 
weren't there plenty of better men?" 

"There are no better men. I know no other 
man so good. If he had been of a lower type — 
well, I wouldn't be able, now, to look you in the 
face as I'm doing. I don't expect you to believe 
— you couldn't believe it — that Dirck Mead has 
never so much as kissed my lips. That is a love 
you can't understand, but — " 

"It's B,liel can imderstand 1" he snorted. "While 
you was about it, you might have thought up a 
cleverer one. Grown men don't run the risk of 
getting shot or yanked into court by husbands, 
just for the sake of kissing a woman's hand and 
saying goo-goo things to her. Maybe they do it 
in books — ^not in real life — ^not when the woman's 
a looker like you." 
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She shrugged her should^^ and turned wearily 
away without replying. It was as though she de- 
spaired of teaching a difficult lesson to an imbecile. 
Roth noted the shrug and the boundless contempt 
it implied. And he went mad. 

Catching her by the bare upper arm, he whirled 
her about to face him again. His stubby fingers 
digging deep into the soft flesh, he howled: 

^Tm going to smash him, body and soul! D'you 
hear me? And I'm going to smash you a lot 
worse. You're going to live on here with me, just 
like you Ve been living. But there's going to be a 
hell of a difference, /'m the boss from now on. 
And youll obey orders and obey 'em damn well 
and danm quick, if you know what's good for you. 
You're not going to be the iceberg wife who used 
to come it over me with her holy ways — ^you little 
sneaking hypocrite, you! You're going to be the 
loose woman that I'm keeping because I like her 
looks and because I've got more cash and more 
power than anybody else who wants her. Get that 
straight?" — shaking her wm rackingly to enforce 
his yelled words. 

**You cur! You filthy curT she cried, the 
pain and his insults rendering her as furious as he. 
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''What's that?" he snarled. "Say that again, 
youl Say it, if you dare.'' 

"Let go of my arm!" she flamed. 'Tour touch 
is as foul as your beastly words. Let me go!" 

She shuddered from him as from something 
slimy. The stark loathing in her face and voice 
severed the last shred that held him to sanity. He 
ln*oke into a flood of invective whose very mildest 
word was begotten of the gutter. 

Half he said was as a foreign language to Lor- 
raine. But enough was comprehensible to cause 
her to shrink, white-faced and blazing of eye, 
from the torrent of imspeakable abuse. And once 
more the hatred and utter scorn in her look went 
to the man's brain like poison. 

"Damn youl" he shrieked thickly. "Stop look- 
ing at me like that!" 

As he spoke, he struck. His open palm caught 
her full across the face before she could so much 
as guess his intent. 

The blow, whose impact would have staggered 
an athlete, sent Lorraine crashing to the floor, 
bleeding, half senseless. Aaron Roth glared down 
at her for an instant, his fat lip-comers writhing, 
his fists clenching and unclenching. 

"That's a sample," he mouthed, ahnost in- 
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coherently. ^There's more coming any time thare's 
need for it. I'm going now. We'll have another 
sweet little talk about this when I get back — ^from 
Detroit." 

She lay^ partly upreared on one bruised elbow, 
gasping and panting in wordless hysteria. Roth 
laughed quaveringly as he grimaced down at her. 
Already reaction was setting in, and his brute 
love for her was threatening to make him beg 
for pardon. Then he turned and stamped out 
of the room and out of the house. 

Little by little, Lorraine got to her feet. The 
hysteria had passed. She found herself eyeing 
almost xmconcemedly her disheveled image in 
the pier glass; the swollen mouth, the tiny ooze of 
blood from the cut xmder-lip, the red hand-shape 
— ^akeady beginning to darken — ^across her face. 

And she became aware of a conventional terror 
lest some of the servants might have seen or 
heard. A quick glance into the hall revealed no 
fluttering eavesdroppais. A dizziness seized her. 
She clxmg to the heavy portiere to steady herself. 
The action brought to view the white left arm, 
blotched by the spots where Aaron Roth's strong 
finger-tips had bitten into the flesh, ^lakily 
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she raised one hand to h^ tingling lips. The fingers 
came away blood-streaked. 

Then the dizziness passed. And all at once, 
Lorraine was herself. But it was a new self, a 
self that faintly amused her by its total difference 
from anything she had ever been. She was think- 
ing more clearly, more logically, more sanely than 
ever before. 

And as she stood there, her future shaped itself 
true and unswerving before her — the future that 
must henceforth be h^:^, the future she would 
henceforth make hers, at whatever price. 



CHAPTER IV 

Dirck Mead lounged before the fire in the livmg 
room of the litle suite that was one of a big bach- 
elor-apartment barracks' forty warrens. Eleven 
o'clock had struck. He sat abstracted^ as he had 
for hours, frowning into the red coal-glow, chew- 
ing unconsciously on an unlighted cigar, trying to 
unsolve the insoluble. He was still in evening 
clothes as when he had come from Lorraine Roth's, 
save that his coat and shoes had been changed 
for a black velvet house-jacket and soft slippers. 

Seated there, in the warm fire-gleam, he pre- 
sented a rather striking picture. The man was 
somewhat above middle height, wirily slender, of 
olive complexion, and dark hair and eyes. His ex- 
pression was saved from classic regularity by an 
irregular nose, broken years agone, in a mine ac- 
cident, and ill set. His hands were long and 
lean, like his body, but they were the hands of a 
worker as well as of a dreamer. 

Dirck Mead bore out their signs. For he had 
been a worker, a hard, hard worker, before he had 
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gained the right to dream — ^he whose dreaming 
was now so bitterly hopeless. 

His father had waxed wealthy in manipulating 
Chicago real estate, and his fortime had soared 
gayly during the city's hero-years that followed 
close after the fire. Dirck had grown to man- 
hood, a rich man's son. Then the pyramid of in- 
vestment had toppled, crushing out the elder 
Mead's fortune and life under it, leaving the son 
stripped of everything except a high and largely 
useless education, a love for foreign travel, a few 
futile accomplifdiments and a total ignorance of 
wage earning. 

Dirck was twenty-four when, in 1882, he was 
turned loose, penniless, upon life. For ten years 
he worked, successively — and never successfully — 
B8 miner, ranchman, land boomer, able seaman, 
ranger and newspaper reporter. 

All he did, he did well. He toiled as hard as a 
day laborer. But, ever, luck was his foe. Just as 
he was hammering and shaping some venture to- 
ward perfection. Fate would jumble his best re- 
sults into a bewilderingly helpless tangle, and 
leave him stranded. 

But in that decade of labor he had cleared 
oflf the last dollar of his father's debt-mountain, 
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even though he lived on two meals a day and 
wore nine-dollar suits that he might do it. 

Then^ when the debt was paid and he was 
finally at liberty to labor for his own pocket; his 
great-uncle in Greorgia, whom he had nev^ se^i^ 
died intestate. Dirck Mead wto the old fel- 
low's only living relative, even as he had been 
Dirck's. And the grand-nephew foxmd himself 
undisputed heir to something like four himdred 
thousand dollars. 

With the heaven-sent legacy — and feeling not a 
little dizzy and unreal — ^Mead came back to the 
city of his birth, in 1891, and like Conrad, began 
a quest for his lost youth. 

At twenty-four he had known so many glori- 
ously-satisfsong ways to kill time! At thirty-five 
he could find none! More than ten years of 
slavery, of himger, of wrecked ambitions, of end- 
less striving, had robbed him of the art of loafing. 
Time lay on his hands a dead weight, refusing 
to be killed. 

He turned his attention to various conservative 
business ventures. But, without the need to earn 
a living by them, his labors now had about the 
same zest as would those of a professional gambler 
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forced to play pok^ for beans or for unredeema- 
ble chipe. 

True, he might have gone into speculation, as 
had Aaron Roth, and in a few delirious months 
could have emerged a multi-millionaire or stone 
broke. But the lean years had taught him the 
value of money, and he would not risk, unneces- 
sarily, the hoard that stood between him and pe- 
nury. 

Thus, bored, working without int^:*est, living 
without a goal, he had drifted. Then, one Sunday 
morning in church, the sermon's text caught his 
notice, caught and held it so fast and firmly that 
he gave no heed to the clergjrman's exposition of 
it. The text was from the Prophecy of Joel — ^in 
the twenty-fifth verse of the second chapter. 

^^And I wUl restore to you the years that the 
locust hath eatenJ^ 

Dirck Mead in his joiu*ne3angs had seen the 
ravage of the locusts. He had seen how gruesome- 
ly the 'locust year'' would wipe out the smiling 
harvest fields and rich meadows. And in his life 
he had known locust years — ^blighting, youth-de- 
stroying soul-hardening. He had known eleven 
of them in dreary succession. Th^ had left him 
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old and purposeless and with no vision for the 
sunlight. 

What miracle of the Most High could restore 
to him the years of the locust, could fill the void, 
could give him back his killed youth and his ca- 
pacity for happiness? 

The answer to his wordless query was granted 
to him within the week. For, upon the very next 
of his few and dutifully uninterested efforts to 
merge again with the social life of his boyhood 
friends, he met Lorraine Roth. 

And in the hour. Love dawned for them both — 
dawned imrecognized by either, yet none the less 
certainly had dawned. 

Dirck's first intimation of the change that had 
come over him was a vague desire to go to func- 
tions that he had so lately shunned as stupid. 
And, as chance or destiny would have it, he met 
Lorraine here, there, everjrwhere. At last, love 
had become a thing no longer imrecognized, but 
imperious, demanding confession. And confession 
had followed. 

The first few delirious weeks of mutual knowl- 
edge had soon settled into keen heartache. For 
both lovers had been quick to realize the hopeless- 
ness of their love. 
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The scene he had this night undergone with 
Lorraine was nothing new. It was but the repeti- 
tion — oft iterated, as lovers' mental clashes must 
ever be — of their old, old argument, an argument 
that always left them heartsick and miserable and 
at the same deadlock whereat it had begun. 

To-night, as he sat clenching his hands and 
staring moodily into the fiery coals, he could see 
no light. The future promised only a new aeon of 
the years of the locust, this time with bitter soul- 
pain in the place of mere financial discouragement. 

His fortune, his prospects, were as ashes at his 
feet. Ten thousand times, he told himself, he 
would rather face again the miserable past than the 
torments of the futiu^. He loved Lorraine Roth. 
With all his heart and soul and body he loved 
her. And she was as far from him as the East is 
from the West. Again, to ease the sting of rack- 
ing unhappiness — and as a child might soothe 
it« own present suffering by conjuring up hopes 
of future joys — ^he whispered to himself: 

^^And I wiU restore to you the years that the 
locust hath eaten." 

As his lips formed the words, something made 
him start up and glance suddenly to one side. 

Lorraine Roth stood in the doorway of the 
room. 



CHAPTER V 

Dirck stood stark still for an instant^ galvanized 
into tense life by the apparition. Then he dropped 
back heavily into his chair, with something very 
like a groam. 

This was not new to him, this seeing of visions. 
Once in Death Valley, when his burro had rolled 
over upon the canteens, squashing them, Dirck 
had gone perliously long without drink in the piti- 
less dry heat. And he had seen water-holes every- 
where, after the first twenty-four hours — ^water- 
holes and springs all aroimd him. 

Again, once in typhoid delirium, he had seen his 
dead father very plainly, and had held queer talks 
with him. 

And now — Long gazing into the red coals had 
hyjpnotized him and had made his racked mind 
visualize the woman he loved. 

It had been such a clear, such an unbelievably 
distinct picture? Yes, and imagination had ad- 
ded such tricky details — a traveling costume and 
a satchel — such unnatural details as ghastly pallor^ 
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widely desperate eyeS; an ugly bruise athwart the 
dear soft mouth. 

Longingly^ after his momentary pause for study 
of the phenomenon^ he turned his eyes again tow- 
ard the doorway^ hoping against hope that eyes or 
mind might still be at fault and might again show 
him the blessed illusion. 

And there she stood^ looking at him in shy ap- 
peal, yet through eyes that were sick with horror. 

It could not be. But it was. With a cry of 
unbelieving delight, Dirck Mead sprang toward 
her. ^ ■ 

"Lorraine?'' he called, hesitatingly. ^' Lorraine f* 

*1 have come to you/' she said, very simply. 
"You begged me to. I am here. Foralwasrs. Un- 
less you send me away." 

"Send you away?" he stammered. "Good God I" 

He was gazing incredulously, crazily happy, into 
her death-white face, half hearing and in no way 
grasping what she said. 

That she had come here-Hsihe, the girl he wor- 
shiped — that she could have come at midnight to 
his rooms — that, unannounced, she should be 
standing before him now in his black hour — ^that 
she was b^ging him not to send her away, she 
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who, that very night, had said they must never 
again meet — oh, it passed comprehension! 

She was speaking, h^ words coming to him 
from a thousand miles away. 

''The elevator man showed me which was your 
suite,'' she was sa3ang. '1 knocked; two or three 
times I knocked. And — ^I thought I heard you 
say 'Come in.' And — ^and the door was not locked. 
But if you had really called to me to come in — 
you wouldn't look so — so dazed. I — ^" 

"Lorraine I" he muttered again; and, in an 
ecstasy of marveling joy, he caught her to him. 

"I have come to you." she said again. 

^^The years that the locust hath eaten/^ he 
babbled, his voice as shaken and indistinct as his 
mind. "The years of the locust! God has re- 
stored them to me — at last." 

She did not resist as he clasped her dose, dose, 
to his breast. Yet there was no response to his 
madly happy embrace. His lips sought those of 
the upraised white face. And then once more he 
noted — now near enough for it to show in full ugli- 
ness — ^the swollen bruise across the mouth. 

"Lorraine!" he exclaimed. "Sweetheart! You 
are hurt!" 
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''He struck me/' she answered^ her voioe ano- 
tionless and dead. 

With a revulsion that cleared his joy-bemused 
brain and left him more like himself again, Dirck 
released her and took a step backward* 

"Ten me/' he said. 

''He struck me/' she repeated; speaking with 
rapidity, almost disjointedly, no shade of expres- 
sion creeping into the blank voice or face. "He 
struck me." 

"He? Not-your husbandr 

"Aaron Roth. No. Not my husband. He is 
not my husband. He never shall be, again. I 
will never see him again. He struck me. He 
knocked me down." 

An oath, hot and fierce as a lightning-bolt, in- 
terrupted her. She looked almost grateful for the 
tribute. Before the ashamed man could ask par- 
don, she continued, in the same lifeless, jerky 
voice, h^ words almost tumbling over one an- 
other in their haste: 

"He was there in the library — all the time or 
part of the time — ^while you and I were talking. 
When you had gone, he came out. I can't tell 
you everything that happ^ied, because it isn't 
dear to me^ even yet. He said he was going to 
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ruin you. He accused me of things I don^t know 
existed. He said— he said — Then he struck me. 
And when I could get up again, he had gone." 

''Has he come back home yet?" asked Dirck. 

''No. Why? He has gone to—" 

"Because," answered Mead, almost indifferent- 
ly, "if you don^t mind, ITl take you to the house 
of some friend of yours, and then III go back and 
wait for him." 

"Wait for him?" she echoed, startled out of her 
numb calm by the strangeness of his carelessly 
spoken words. "Wait for himf Why should 
you—" 

"To kill him, of course," returned Mead, as if 
impatient at so needless a question. 

^KUl him?" she repeated. 

'Of coiuw? He struck you, didn^t he? Why, 
dear, what else is there for me to do?" 

Then, for the first time in her life, she stepped 
forward to him and kissed him full on the lips. 
He winced as if she had struck him. IBs face 
was as lastly, now, as her own, and he was 
breathing unnaturally deep and slow. There was 
about him no hint of rage, nothing but a resolve 
so supreme that it was dully calm. Lorraine's 
eyes soft^ied. 
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"Oh, my lover!'' she breathed "My lover! It 
is good to know there are such men as you. But 
you must not kill him. You must not! Do you 
think I don't understand, that I don't appreciate 
it, that I don't love you a hxmdred times as much 
as before? But you mustn't do it. It would mean 
punishment for you. It would mean we would 
be kept apart from each other always. And that 
must not be, because you are all I have, because 
I've come to you as my only help, as people used 
to flee to Sanctuary." 

"But," he explained, puzzled, 'lie cannot go on 
living, after he's done — that.'^ 

"Dear," she urged, "/ need you. Your life be- 
longs to me. You must let him go. You must 
remember that henceforth he doesn't mean any- 
thing to us. Sit down," she went on, instinctively 
taking control of the situation. "Do you realize 
I am here? That we are never going to be parted, 
any more, you and I, my lover?" 

"When will he be at home?" insisted Dirck, still 
white and unnaturally cahn. 

"Don't ! And he wont be back for days, perhaps 
for weeks. He has gone — to Detroit." 

"Detroit? Where will he stop, there?" 

"I don't know. In fact, I don't believe he has 
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gone to Detroit; at all. The last time he said he 
was going there^ he — Don't look like that, 
Dirckl" she broke off. "Don't you suppose / hate 
him a million times more than you possibly can? 
All my body turned to fire when you offered to 
kill him. It's — ^it's worse than murder to hate any- 
one as I hate Aaron Roth. I don't know I could 
feel so intensely about anything; xmtil he struck 
me and left me lying there. I didn't know I had 
so much wickedness in my heart. It seemed ihsA 
I must follow him — nm after him — ^and strangle 
him. But aU at once the course lay clear and plain 
and bright before me. And I knew what I must 
do. So I put my affairs in ord^ as best I could, 
and then I came to you" 

"Lorraine!" 

"There was nothing else. I have turned my 
back on love and on happiness so long! Why, even 
to-night, you remember — " 

"I know." 

"For I can't live with him after what has hap- 
pened. I hate him. Oh, I ^te him? And I wont 
throw away all my life and my youth for the sake 
of the beast who beat me. You were right. We 
have a claim to the simshine of life. And we are 
going to have it Up to this evening, I could no 
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more mistake my ideaa of right and wrong than 
I could mistake light from darkness. But since — 
since then — I see everything differently. Even a 
saint would not live with him after what he did. 
I've left him. And I have come to you." 

"Lorraine!" 

"Out of all the confusion and turmoil, just one 
thing is clear, she went on, unwittingly melodra- 
matic in her fierce earnestness : "I mean to seize 
what happiness I can. I have lived in the Shadows 
as long as I mean to. I should have been brave 
enough to live on in them to the end, if th^ had 
not turned into the blackness of the Pit. I am 
going to be happy, Dirck — happy. I have a right 
to. I tell you I am going to be Aaj^py.^ Since God 
has never given me happiness, I am going to take 
it; I'm going to take it. I love you; you love me; 
it will be eternal happiness for us both if only we 
can miury each other. And we are going to, lover 
of mine, as soon as the law can free me from him — 
the same law that chained me to him. I have 
come to you of my own accord, and knowing just 
what it means." 

The tension, the deadly cold resolve, in Dirck's 
brain, suddenly gave way like an ice-jam before 
the Bworling rush of a spring freshet. He flimg 
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himself on his knees before her as she sat there, 
seizing her almost roughly in his arms, covering 
her pale face and chilled hands with fierce kisses. 

^'My glorious white sweetheart 1" he panted. 
^'Minel All mine! Mine! Oh, this is paradise 
for hell!" 

Infected by his wild adoration, she returned kiss 
for kiss, flinging her arms about his neck and 
straining him tight to her. The pallor of her face 
was lost in a rush of cobr, through which the scar 
on her mouth burned like an angry meteor. 

Of a sudden Mead put her from him and rose 
to his feet, trembling from head to heel, his dark 
eyes two smoldering fires. 

''Dear heart," he said miserably, "one of us must 
be sane. You have come to me, and I am respon- 
sible for you, for the wonder-girl who is going to 
be my wife. Please heaven, we'll have all the 
rest of our lives for love. But, first, there are 
things we must plan. Will you listen to me?" 

''Yes — ^forever and ever— my husband 1" 

The thrill of the word went through him, like 
the breath of God. But he forced himself to fifpeak 
as wisdom told him he must speak. 

Tou have left Aaron Roth in anger at a damna- 
ble insult," he said, almost coldly. "And in the 
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first heat of your anger you have fled to me. I'm 
gomg to be worthy of your sweet trust. You shall 
never be sorry." 

"Be sorry t Why, I tove you!" 

"Tell me — ^and wei^ it with all your mind be- 
fore you speak — ^are you entirely sure that the 
principles you've had all your life — ^the principles 
your mother taught you, the principles that made 
you cling to Aaron Roth so long — ^are you sure 
those principles wont rise to make you miserable 
after the first gush of your resentment passes?" 

She laughed aloud — ^a triumphant, half-fierce 
laugh that rang through the stillness of the room 
like a gay challenge to Destiny. 

'TesI" she exulted. "I am sure. My heart 
tells me so, and my heart can't lie, any more than 
God can lie. The 'principles' that made us so 
miserable were struck dead to-night. I have made 
my choice. I have made it for good or for ill. 
And it can't be for iU, if I am with you, always." 

"I love you," he said; "and I love you too much 
to let that love bring you grief. That is why I 
say you must go into this with your ^es open or 
not at all. You must take account of every pos- 
sible result. You must be prepared to abide by it. 
For what you begin on impulse must be carried 
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on through all time. Will you put yourself in my 
hands, in this matter, to do what I think — ^what I 
know — ^is best?^' 

^'Why, yes — of course I will. You know that. 
Your wish must alwajrs be my law, aftar this, 
Dirck. What do you want me to do?" 

His lips whitened with his fight for calmness 
and resolution, as he said: 

^^Then you must let me take you home, at once, 
and—" 

^To Aaron Roth's house?" she flashed, in 
quick horror. No ! No ! No ! " 

'To Aaron Roth's house," he made steady rq)ly. 
"It is the only possible way. To-morrow morn- 
ing, if you will, you may leave there and go to 
some hotel But you must leave openly and by 
daylight, not in the dark and by stealth, like this. 
Go to some hotel to-morrow ; then send for your 
lawyer and begin divorce proceedings. You wiU 
have no trouble in winning your suit. 'Cruelty' is 
one of the Illinois groimds for absolute divorce. 
In the meantime, I shall not see you or communi- 
cate with you. The hour — the minute — that you 
are loosed from him, we will go across to Michigan 
and be married. That is the line of action I ask 
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you to take, sweetheart. Will you do this — for 
mer 

"But, Dirck— " she wailed. 

"Will you do as I ask? Do jrou love me 
Plough?" 

" Enough t I love you more than everything 
else. But Dirck— " 

"What else could you do but what I have just 
suggested?" he asked. "Can't you see there's 
nothing else?" 

"But to go back to that house — ^that horrible 
house 1" she shuddered. "I'll go anywhere else — 
to any friend, to — , Oh, Dirck, don't you want 
me?" 

"There is nothing else to do, dear love!" he 
soothed. "Can't you understand that? And he 
is not at home; he wont be at home when you 
leave in the morning, so you can surely nerve 
yourself to stay there Hiis one night. And, in the 
morning, when you leave, tell your houseke^)er 
why you are going and make her explain to the 
servants. (Nine-tenths of the rotten gossip comes 
from servants, and there mustn't be any about 
you.) Then call up some woman friend, tell her 
the story and if possible leave the house in her 
ocmipany Oh, do you think it is eaqr/' 
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he broke off, "to make all these dry-as-dust ar- 
rangements, when every atom of me is yearning 
for you — ^when my heart is crying to you in agony: 
'Stay here, with mel' " 

She came close to him and held one of his hands 
in both of hers, looking up into his tortured face. 
The battle was fought and won — or lost. 

"You are right, beloved," she said, softly. "It 
is the only thing to do. I'll do it. I promise. But 
— ^not to see you for weeks — ^perhaps for 
months — !" 

Again she flimg her arms about his neck, break- 
ing into a spasm of weeping. 

"Oh, I love you so!" she sobbed. *T[ love you 
so!" 

Presently when she was cahner — ^when he had 
kissed her eyes and soothed her and whispered to 
her the divinely senseless ritual of Love's Litany — 
the maternal instinct, of dread lest the man of her 
heart should come to harm, awoke in her. 

"Dirck!" she said, fearfully. ."I am so afraid 
for you, not for me. For you! He is furious at you. 
He swears he'll break you, body and spirit. You 
don't realize what strength his money and his poli- 
tical influence give him. He will try to ruin you." 

'Don't lose sleep over that^ little girl," he 
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laughed. 'It'll be all right. I haven't only my- 
self to fight for, now, IVe you, as well, and he'll 
find it hard to injure such a combination as that." 

"But he's so murderously vindictive! He — " 

''Why, what could he do? My money is invested 
too safely for him to get it away from me by any 
stock-juggling or trickery. I've broken no law. 
And I'm not obsciu^ enough or poor enough to be 
railroaded into trouble by any charge he could 
fake up. He hasn't a chance to injure me. Don't 
worry over tliat for a minute. And now you must 
go. I'll ring for a cab." 

"I — ^I never saw your face like this, before," 
she said, her eyes resting lovingly on him. "It has 
always seemed so sad. Now it — ^it looks transfig- 
ured." 

"The years have been restored," he replied, 
half-reverently, half-whimsically. "That is the 



reason." 



"The years? Restored?" she repeated, not 
understanding. 

"Don't you remember tlie text, 7 wUl restore 
to you the years that the locust hath eaten f " 

She repeated it, under her breath — ^and then 
again. 

"It is beautiful!" she said. "I don't remember 
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reading it. It is wonderful. And it has come 
true." 

'Tor me, in ample measure. And, dear, Tm 
going to make it come true for you. I wiU restore 
to you the years that the locust hath eaten. I 
promise it, dear heart. And now, while I still have 
a remnant of wisdom left, let me take you home.'' 

Gray dawn was paling the stars when Dirck 
Mead at last fell asleep. Gray dawn had not yet 
turned to broad daylight when a violent jangling 
at the telephone brought him out of bed, wide 
awake, and hurrying across to the noisy instru- 
ment. 

''Hello 1'' he called, not overpleased at the rude 
start from the most peaceful sliunbers he had 
ever known. 

And in answer, he heard Lorraine's voice, at the 
far ^id of the wire, calling to him in frantic ex- 
citement: 

"Come here as quickly as you possibly canl 
Hurry! Come!" 



1 



CHAPTER VI 

Twenty minutes later, Dirck was running up 
the ugly marble steps of Aaron Roth's uglier mar- 
ble house on Prairie Avenue. (In ihe early 'nine- 
ties there were so many "ugliest" houses on Prairie 
Avenue that the Roth abode passed as strikingly 
handsome.) 

Early as was the hour — ^the sun was not yet up 
— the big house was awake and abuzz. Dirck's 
hand had not touched the bell-button when the 
front door stood wide, and a tallow-faced and not- 
yet shaven butler admitted him to the hallway. 

Servants were crossing the hall, and there were 
hurried footsteps overhead. Into the little recep- 
tion room whither the butler had convoyed Dirck, 
presently came Lorraine Roth. She was dressed 
as when last he had seen her, and her face was 
as white. But powder had faded the dark red 
of the bruise across her mouth. 

Lorraine's eyes were bright. There was about 
her expression something frightened, awestruck, 
yet almost jubilant. 
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^'Dirok!" she exclaimed, before she was fairly 
within the room, and hunying up to him as she 
spoke. "He is dead!" 

''Who?'' 

"Aaron Roth. The news came — *' 

"Whatr 

" — ^half an hour ago, by long distance telephone 
— from South Bend. He — " 

"Lorraine! But you said he had gone 

to Detroit.*' 

"No. I said he had told me he was going to 
Detroit. He didn't. I felt siure he wouldn't. 
He-" 

"How did he die? You are certain he — ?" 

"There was a railroad wreck. The cars caught 
fire. He was wedged imder some timbers, and — " 

She broke off with a shiver. 

"Don't try to speak of it, dear," he soothed her. 
"I know what a terrible shock and grief — ^" 

"No!" she declared, speaking very steadily. "It 
is not. Why should I lie — to you of all the men in 
the world? It was a shock. It is a shock. Death 
is alwajrs sudden, and alwajrs sad. But it is not 
a grief. I hated him; I had vowed I would nevar 
set eyes on him again. The fact that he is dead 
can't change that or make me feel any different. 
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He struck me; he said things that are burned into 
me — ^his dsring can't make me forget that/' 

*TVhy should I lie to you or to myself?'* she 
went on in the same steady tone. ^'Does his dsring 
change my attitude toward him? All it does is to 
set me free/' 
^Dear girl, it isn't like you to speak so." 
*Tm sorry; but I can't be a hjrpocrite, certainly 
not to you, my lover. Last night he killed in me 
what can never come to life again. His own death 
can't bring back my feeling of wifely duty toward 
him; and duty was the only emotion I had felt for 
him, for ten years. Do you despise me, Dirck — 
for being honest?" 
'Ttespise you?" he echoed. ''God forbid! But^" 
''Would you respect me more if I were pros- 
trated and hysterical? Wouldn't you be remem- 
bering, then, the blow he struck me and the things 
he said to me — ^and my plan to leave him? 
Wouldn't you be remembering all that? And 
wouldn't you feel I was a hjrpocrite— consciously 
or not — to be mourning for the man I hated?" 

"You are right," he said, after a moment's 
pause. "We are all bond-slaves to motii-eaten 
old conventions. And because you were honest 
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enough to rise above the foolishest of those con- 
ventions, I was taken aback for the moment. I'm 
sorry. Now tell me — ^^ 

'It was about half an hour ago. I couldn't 
sleep. How could I, after last night? And I 
couldn't sleep in this house. I hadn't even un- 
dressed. I was going through some of my papers 
and tilings, and beginning my packing. The tele- 
phone rang. I answered it. The Chief of Police 
of South Bend was calling me. He told me about 
the wreck, and said Aaron's body had just been 
identified by letters in his pockets. He had seen 
Aaron several times here in Chicago, he said. And 
the moment he saw him he recognized him, in 
spite of the — ^the — " 

'Tes. I know. And—" 

"I sent for Mr. Fenton — ^Aaron's secretary, you 
know — and for Aaron's brother. They have just 
started for South Bend to bring the — ^to bring him 
back. First of all, though, I telephoned for you." 

"I am so glad. It is sweet to know you turned 
first to me in your black hour. Anything on earth 
I can do, I — " 

''You don't imderstand?" she broke in. "Why, 
Dirck, I didn't send for you because I needed help. 
I sent because— because — Why, dear, there's no 
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barrier between us, now, nothing to separate ns 
any more. I sent for you because, from now on, 
we belong together, you and I/' 

A great light leaped into his tired face at her 
haltingly spoken words. 

"My own sweetheart!" he cried. "Oh, it is too 
wonderful to be true! And I, in my denseness, 
hadn't realized it yet. Dear — forgive me for dar- 
ing to speak of it at such a time — ^forgive me — ^but 
oh, how soon will you marry me? Don't be hor- 
rified!'' he begged. "I know it seems hideous to 
speak of it now. But I've waited, and I've loved 
you so! And you said, yourself, that his death 
made no difference in the way you felt about him. 
You wont make me wait a year or — " 

"A year!" she repeated. "If we were to wait a 
year or even a month, would I have sent for you 
so soon? Dirck, if you are willing, I will marry 
you this morning. 

"Win you marry me this morning, this very 
hour, and take me away from here forever?" she 
went on, with no trace of confusion and in the 
same steady tone wherewith she had spoken of 
Roth's death. 

"But— but," he babbled, "the funeral— settling 
the estate — the — ^" 
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''I have nothing to do with that. Could I fol- 
low, as chief mourner, ibe body of the man who 
treated me as Aaron Roth treated me? Could I 
accept condolence and seem to mourn for Hie man 
who did thist'^ — ^touching the bruise that pulsed 
redly again on her lips and cheek. ^^Could I touch 
one penny of his money or stay in the house he 
made a hell for me? Could I? I came back here 
last night, because you told me to, because you 
are my master and because I would have gone to 
the lake-bottom if you had told me to. But I 
would rather have gone to a pest-house. Dirckl 
Dirck! For God's sake, my lover, don't make me 
stay here longer. Take me away with you, now, 
away where I can forget — everything. And where 
my whole life can begin all over again with the 
man who is my world and my heaven. You prom- 
ised to restore to me the Years of the Locust. Do 
you love me enou^ to—?" 

The rest was lost in his embrace that cau^t and 
held her to him with a force that crushed words 
and breath into deliriously happy anguish. 

'Test'' he exclaimed hoarsely, as he released 
her. ''Yesf You are right. I asked jrou before, 
months ago, to come away with me — ^to leave 
everything and begin life afresh somewhere with 
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me. And you refused, not because of what people 
might say, but because you wouldn^t smirch your 
white soul with sin — ^not ev^i with the dear sin 
of love. And while it broke my heart to have you 
refuse, I honored and loved you a million times 
more for refusing. But now there is no sin. We 
are man and wcmian, free from all ties of law or 
of church — free to marry, free to make up to each 
other for what Fate has wrought against us both. 
We are as free to marry as though Aarcm Roth 
had been a century dead. You are right. Gomel" 

The details of their mad plan were swiftly com- 
pleted. Dirck Mead hurried back to his rooms, 
packed a few tilings and ordered his man to send 
on tlie rest. Through a ruthlessly awakened 
friend, strong in politics, he arranged c^i;ain fin- 
ancial matters and secured, ''out of hours,'' a mar- 
riage lic^ise. Then he drove back post haste to 
the Roth house. 

Lorraine was waiting for him. A trunk had been 
hastily packed, and the housdceeper — ^the only 
person whom die took into her confidence — ^had 
instructions to pack and send to the Holland 
House in New Ywk such other effects as she de- 
signated. She took no jewelry, no valuables of 
any sort that had been gifts of Aaron Roth — 
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nothing that his money had bought. The things 
she took along were her own, purchased with the 
^^dress monejr'' income she had inherited from her 
mother. 

The solitary trunk was swung up on the cab- 
Tooty alongside Dirck's, and Lorraine was helped 
into the vehicle by him, while the sniveling 
housekeeper and a fringe of gaping or whispering 
servants stared, suacer-eyed, from every windw of 
the house whose mistress loathed it — ^where she 
was mistress no more. 

As the cab rattled out of Prairie Avenue and 
toward the home of a clergyman whom Mead had 
aroused by telephone, the sun butted its red way 
out of the vapor-swathed lake. 

For a space, the lovers sat silent, hand in hand, 
awesomely happy. 

'We were wise," said Dirck, breaking at last the 
sacred silence, ''to leave so early. In another hour, 
the house will be filled with people — ^as soon as 
your friends see the morning papers." 

"My friends?" she repeated dreamily. 'They 
are dead, as that house is dead and as all my old 
life is dead. The past is dosed." 

"God grant you may never r^ret it, heart of 
my heart 1" he said devoutly. 
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^'R^ret itl" she sighed^ in utter rapture. ''Re- 
gret it? See^ Dirck, the sun has risen. It is burn- 
ing away all the cold, dark vapors and bringing 
us a new day and a new world. God has swept 
away all the dark past. There is nothing ahead 
but sunlight and love — new friends, new life, new 
home, with your 

'Torever and ever/' he said with glad solemnity. 
^The Locust Years are biuied. To-day, we begin 
to live, you and I, to live for each other, for this 
love God has given us, for the golden future He 
has in store for us.'' 

'1 didn't think anyone was permitted to be as 
happy as I am," she whispered, her arms creep- 
ing about his neck. ^'We'U never speak of the past 
again, my darling. Our lives begin with the rising 
of the sun. We will never think of it. Nothing 
shall ever remind us of what we have been 
through. W&— " 

Her murmured love words were drowned by the 
yell of a newsboy who ran for a moment alongside 
the cab window. 

'Wuxtral" he bawled. "Aaron Roth killed m 
a railroad smash-up 1 Wuxtra!" 



CHAPTER VII 

It was the third morning of their stay in New 
York. The autumn sun streamed in through the 
windows of heir suite's sitting-room^ where Dirck 
and liorraine loafed over a late breakfast. 

The morning was glorious, and the bite of far- 
off winter was in the air. From their windows, 
the Jersey palisades rose startingly distinct. The 
roar of the city far beneath them was mellowed in- 
to a gay hum of life's wheel 

Dirck leaned back in his chair, lighting a cigar- 
ette. He looked across at liOrraine, bewitchingly 
pretty in her pink negligee and boudoir cap. And 
as the eyes of the two new-wed lovers met, they 
laughed. The laughed by common impulse, be- 
cause they loved, because each was gloriously 
beautiful in the other's eyes, because the day was 
bright, because laughter, of late, was amazingly 
close to their lips. 

Dirck Mead's eyes had lost their tired look. He 
was ten years younger than he had been a week 
ago, and he was bojrishly, insanely happy. Lor- 
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raine^ as much as he, had become transfigured by 
the unbelievable happiness that was theirs. The 
past three days had carried her bodily into a new 
and altogether heavenly wcmder-world. 

^'Listen/' she said severely, as she roused her- 
self from one of the blissful silences that were for- 
ever falling between them, 'listen, you lazy boy. 
Are you going to get those steamship tickets or 
ar^i't you?" 

"No," he answered aft«* grave reflection. "I 
think I'm not IVe made a very wise plan tor us. 
We are going to live on here, just as we are, in 
this paradise-suite, for the next thousand years. 
We are going to declare the place in a state of siege 
and let no one in, except the wait^ with all kinds 
of gorgeous food. And I'm going to arrange that 
it shall alwajrs be early autumn and sunlight. And 
that you diall keep on wearing pink negligees, 
with futile and adorable lace things on your head. 
And when the opera season begins, we^ move the 
Mel2*opolitan up here every evening that we care 
about hearing music. And — " 

"And wont you teach the waiter to diave you, 
please?" she asked humbly. 'Tou don't seem to 
know how to shave yourself, and if no one but 
the waiter is to be allowed inside our castle — ^" 
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"Sorid materialist!" he stormed. 'Tfou — ^" 

"But you do need a shave. Honestly, you look 
like *The Man Who Did the Shooting.' I can see 
the beard growing. I suppose the sunlight makes 
it flourish so." 

He laughed again, got up and with every ap^ 
pearance of anger, made for the door. 

^TNfow," he proclaimed, "my feelings are horrib- 
ly hurt. I was going to surprise you by growing 
a magnificent beard. But, just to punish you, I'm 
going downstairs and order the barber to shave 
me until my face is sore. Then you'll be sorry 
you were so cruel to the only husband you have." 

He stopped and kissed her. And again they 
laughed together — ^not that there was anything to 
laugh about, but because laughter was the most 
natural thing in the world. 

He went out, and Lforraine went with him as 
far as the outer door of the suite. Then, singing 
under her breath, she came back and rang for a 
waiter to take away the breakfast tray. Strolling 
over to the comer window, she looked down into 
Fifth Avenue and at the people and the traffic 
that were beginning to fill it. 

The sight of a milliner's girl, hatbox in hand, 
scuttling along the city's show-thoroughfare, re- 
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minded her of a purchase she had made, tlic day 
before, a few blocks to southward. And that re- 
minded her of some samples she had ordered 
mailed to her. As the wait^ came for the tray, 
she asked him to see if there were any mail for 
her and to send it up. 

When the man was gone, she prepared to dress, 
laying out a walking suit Dirck had said he liked. 
A minute later, a tap sounded at the suite door. 
She opened the door a little way and stretched 
out her hand. A bell-boy gave her a thick packet 
of letters. 

Wondering at the size of the mail, Lorraine 
carried it to a window table and sat down to glance 
over it. At the first look, she understood. Every 
letter in the budget had been readdressed to her 
from Chicago, by her housekeeper. 

The unconscious smile that, nowadays, forever 
lurked in the soft comers of Lorraine's lips flick- 
ered out as die saw the array of envelopes. Reso* 
lutely, she had held to her determination not to 
think of the past. And here, thanks to an offi- 
cious housekeeper, a glimpse of that past was 
forced upon her. 

She could readily imagine what the redirected 
envelopes contained. There was certain to be a 
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dieaf of well-meant letters of condolence, every 
one of which would sting like salt in a green 
wound. Instinctively she found herself recalling 
a maxim of Aaron Roth's: 

^^The man who thinks he's buried his past is 
due to acquire a fine, healthy belief in ghosts I" 

With growing distaste, liorraine shuffled the en- 
velopes in her hand, glancing at the handwriting 
on eadi, loath to open any of them. 

Then of a sudden, her moving fingers stiffened 
like a corpse's. And starkly moveless, she stared 
down at the one envelope that now lay upper- 
most on the pile. It was addressed in a hand 
whose si^t sent a wave of physical nausea sweep*- 
ing over her and contracted hear throat as with 
tetanus. 

At last, mechanically, with no conscious im- 
pulse, she began to rip the end of the envelope. 
She drew out and spread open its single sheet of 
paper. Then, her lips twisting ludicrously, she 
began to read, half-aloud : 

Dear Old Girl: 
Well, you see by the postmark I am in 

Detroit, after all, even if you didn't think 

I'd be. So you see you were dead wrong. 

I'm here, and I'm up to my nedc in hard 
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work, too busy to chase out anjrwhere with 
the boys, too busy even to read the papers 
or to bother to open my mail, too busy to 
be writing this letter to a bad little Iceberg 
Kid that don't know a good husband when 
she's got one. So I'm going to quit writing 
and get back on the job. I'll be home in a 
day or two. Try to scare up a little joy at 
seeing me, wont you, old lady? Lots of 
love. Aabok. 

P. S. Sorry I was cranky and lost my 
temper when I said good-by to you. Be a 
good little sport and kiss and make up. 

A. R. 
The letter was dated from Detroit — the morn- 
ing after the train wreck at South Bend. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Lorraine read the letter at least four times, her 
lips twisting queerly as they formed the words. 
Sometimes a phrase or half a sentence would 
vocalize itself in a dry, rough voice she did not 
know for her own. 

At last she laid down the sheet of paper and 
sat gazing blindly across the city that had just 
now seemed to her so beautiful 

Aaron Roth was alive. Her womanly intuition 
— the mysterious sixth sense that, backed by un- 
savory experience, had told her Roth had not gone 
to Detroit — ^was for once at fault. He had gone 
to Detroit. He was there now — unless the pub- 
lished blimder about his supposed death had hur- 
ried him back to Chicago. 

Who, then, had died in the train tragedy at 
South Bend? Not that it mattered who it had 
^n — some one who chanced to carry a letter or 
other document addressed to Aaron Roth — some 
one whose aspect was alike enough to his to de- 
ceive a casual acquaintance who saw the body 
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after the flames and fallen timbers and razorlike 
glass-fragments had done their marring work. 

It was such a mistake as happens fifty times a 
year, a dime-novel situation such as had been 
worked in cheap fiction and on the stage myriads 
of times. And now it had happened in real life 
to Aaron Roth — to liorraine's husband. 

Her husband! Her brain throbbed with dull 
agony at the thought. Her husband! What then 
was Dirck Mead? 

"Dirck 18 my husband! He is!" she cried aloud. 
"I was free. We were married. We are not guilty 
of any wrong to anyone. I — I wont give him 
up!'' 

The brief flash of battle-rage was quenched in 
an onrush of sudden dread — dread, not for hw- 
self, but for this man she had loved and had so 
innocently and so joyously — and so hastily — ^mar- 
ried. 

What did they call people who married when 
one or both of them were already married? Big- 
amists? That was the term, wasn't it? An ob- 
scene sounding, repulsive word. Yet — it was the 
word that fitted her— and that fitted Dirck, too. 

And, somewhere, liorraine had read that big- 
amy was a prison offense. It was punishable. 
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Aaron Roth would know that; and he would in- 
voke every atom of the law's weight against Dirck 
Mead, even if not against his wife. There could 
be no possible shadow of doubt as to that. 

Lorraine recalled Aaron Roth's semi-rabid 
threats against the man who had taught her to 
love. She knew too well how fully Aaron would 
carry out to the minutest detail his scheme of re- 
venge. Even had Dirck's life and fortune offered 
no visible loophole for attack. Roth's money and 
Roth's cunning and Roth's influence would have 
hammered a breach wide enough for revenge to 
crawl through. And now — ^the law was on Aaron's 
side. Nothing remained but to set it on the biga- 
mist's trail and let it send him to prison. 

She remembered Dirck's cahnly confident as- 
sertion that his investments were safe and that he 
had transgressed no law. Yet, innocently, he had 
now made himself a felon. The plea that he had 
believed Aaron Roth dead would not avail in any 
court. He had married Lorraine and had left 
Chicago without waiting for a vestige of actual 
proof that he husband was dead — ^without so 
much as waiting until the coroner had formally 
reported on the death. It might be styled '%- 
decent haste." 
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He had done this — ^at Lorrame's urging. And 
now, through her fault, he was in the iron grip of 
the law. For her personal safety, Lorraine felt 
no fear. She did not dread what Aaron might or 
might not be able to do against her. And she 
knew, moreover, — ^imderstanding the beast as she 
did, — that he would find subtler revenge than 
prison, in keeping her in his own home, outwardly 
unpimished, secretly in the daily torments of 
hell. 

For the briefest space of time, that seemed end- 
less, she sat blankly reviewing the situation from 
all its abominable angles. Then, spurred by the 
thought of Dirck's imminent peril, her mind be- 
gan to act with abnormal swiftness. 

Presently, she reached out for the morning 
paper and began turning ova: its rustling eheets 
in trembling haste tmtil she found what she 
sought. Then she opened the telephone book and 
thumbed its pages rapidly for a name that was 
annojringly long in the finding. 

After this, she went to the room-telephone, 
called up a number and with nervous glances over 
her shoulder toward the outer door, embarked in 
an excited talk with some one at the far end of 
the line. 
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Scaroely had she rekimed the receiver to its 
hook when Dirck came in, fresh from the barbar's 
hands, and carrying a huge bundi of violets. 

^^Who is the lazy member of the firm, nov>r 
he hailed her, noting she was still in n^Iigee and 
boudoir cap. ^'Hwe IVe gone and shaved, just 
for your sake, and hunted up a lot of violets that 
I found blossoming along the curb on Fifth Ave- 
nue, and brou^t them to you as a reward of 
merit for dressing so quickly. And you aren't 
dressed at all. You lazy, lossy yoimgster, you!" 

"I'm not lazy!" she denied, in heroic gayety. 
'I'm not one single bit lazy. And IVe been 
workmg every minute youVe been gone. And 
I've accomplished wonderful things, wonderful 
tilings." 

"They seem to be inviable," he commented. 
'nVhat &te they? Have you—?" 

'They aren't invisible. You can see them from 
the window. Or, you could if all those wretched 
buildings weren't in the way. They're down at 
the Morton Street Pier — ^whereva: that may be." 

"What are, you crazy child? What are down 
at the mjrsterius Morton Street Pier — ^the tilings 
you've been doing while I was gone? I can weU 
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believe it. There's no sign of them ansrwhere 
nearer/' 

*Vo" Ae retwted, in excellent indignation, 
''not the things IVe been doing — ^the things IVe 
been getting, or, rather, the things IVe been or- 
dering. Guess!'' 

''A book of maxims on 'The Respeet Due from 
a Wife to Her Husband' or—?" 

''Nothing so silly and out of date. — ^Passage for 
Southampton on the New York. It sails at noon. 
And we've just two hours to get ready and get on 
board." 

''Whatr 

"Yes. It was an inspiration. I saw in the papar 
die was to sail at noon, and the Wanderlust caught 
me by the throat. So I telephoned and got a deck 
suite. Aren't you glad? Be a good, meek dutiful 
•-^husband — and say you are." 

''But-" 

"Please, dear," she begged, her unnatural gayety 
3delding to very real entreaty. "Pteewe. For my 
sake. It's just a whim, but it^s so strong it's mas- 
tered me. All at once, I felt I must have the salt 
wind in my eyes and the surge of the slip under 
me — that I must put to sea— with you, my be- 
bved— and leave all our old world behind us. 
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Wont you humor me^ darling, just in this one 
caprice? Dear, I'm afraid — ^I'm afraid! I want to 
put the ocean between us and — ^and the past/' 

He had drawn her into his arms, caught by the 
stark appeal in her eyes and her voice. 

^'Why, little sweetheart/' he soothed her, 
^^there's no need to be so intense about it. You 
know very well that if it suited your whim to 
set out for Mars at a minute's notice, I'd hurry 
off to the nearest observatory and tiy to get the 
tickets. Of course, we'll go to Eiut)pe, or to the 
Cannibal Islands, if you want to. And we were 
going to England, anyhow, in a few days. I was 
only surprised at yoiu* deciding so suddenly. I 
thought we were having such a glorious time to- 
gether here in New York." 

'We were. We are. I — Oh, you don't really 
mind, do you, Dirck? I've set my heart on it so. 
You've got your letter of credit aheady, so that 
wont need to bother you. And the packing can be 
done in half an hour. I — ^" 

'^What are all the letters?" he asked, his eye 
falling on the pile of unopened envelopes. ''Any 
for me?" 

''I — no. I think not. No, none at aU. I remem- 
b^ looking." 
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She dumped the sheaf of missives into the grate 
fire as she spoke, driving one stray sheet of paper 
and its torn envelope into the vay heart of the 
red coals with vicious jabs of the poker. 

Dirck's consent to the flight being won, she 
felt oddly weak and spent. Yet she rallied her 
forces for a final effort. 

'^Dearest/' she said, in mock penitence, *Tye 
done what you may think is an awfully silly thing. 
Will you humor me in that, too?'' 

'^Haven't bought the whole ship, have you?" he 
asked, laughing. ''Or chartered it to cruise around 
The Horn instead of to England? Well, 'fess up. 
I'll forgive you in advance." 

"I — ^I didn't want any reporters— back in Chi- 
cago — to get hold of the story of our wedding and 
then see our names on the passenger list," she 
said. ''So I booked our passage under the name 
of 'Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Kent.' Do you mind, 
very much?" 

His face clouded ever so little. 

"I don't like sailing under false colors," he said, 
gravely; "and to go under another name as if 
one were running away from something." 

"But, dear, — ^please, — ^I — ^" 

"Oh, all right, little girl," he reassured her. 
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''Let it go. ril try to look as much as poscdble 
the way a man named Ralph Kent migjit rea- 
sonably be expected to. Now for the paokmg/' 



CHAPTER IX 

« 

The New York was passing The Lizard and 
was following swaggeringly toward the Solent un- 
der nasty cross-seaa. For the first few days of 
the voyage, Lorraine had fought pluckily to re- 
tain, a semblance of her former gayety. But 
the exertion had worn her out. And as the Eng- 
lish shores crawled nearer, she fell prey to new 
fears. 

For she dreaded lest a cable message might 
bring the British law to confront them at the 
moment of their landing. And now, therefore, 
the time had come when she must tell Dirck that 
Rotb lived. She could not let Dirck run the 
peril of arrest, on the wharf, unwarned and with 
no chance to marshal his wits to combat the dis- 
aster. 

Wherefore, as they went to their suite to dress 
for dinner on the last night out, she spoke. As 
they entered their suite, she mustared all her 
resolve and said without preamable: 

''Dirck, I have some terrible news for you. The 
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only bright spot in it is that we can bear it to- 
gether/' 

Dirck had just laid aside his coat and waist- 
coat and was fumbling with his collar. He 
turned, tie in hand, and glanced at her in wonder. 
Her face was set and very frightened. 

"Why, Lorraine!" he began. ''Whatr-r 

"Aaron is not dead/' she went on, breathlessly 
eager to have done with it. "He is alive. It was 
someone else who was killed in the wreck. He — ^" 

"Lorraine!" 

"Let me finish. The morning of the day we 
sailed, I had a letter from him, written and mailed 
the day after the railroad accident. He went to 
Detroit, after all— not to South Bend. He wrote 
to me from there, to the Prairie Avenue house, 
the day after the wreck. Some one else was killed. 
Aaron is — '^ 

"Great God!" 

The expletive was croaked huskily from a raw- 
tight throat. 

'Tlease, please, dear! We're going to face it 
together. That's why I wanted to come to Eu- 
rope. That's why I booked us under the name 
of Kent. I didn't dare teU you. And I'm your 
wife; I'm your wife, my husband, whatever the 
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rest of the world may say. Oh^ Dirck, don't take 
it like that I Don't, dear I It will be all right, 
somehow!" 

Dirck Mead's legs had collapsed under him as 
though his knee-joints had turned to hot tallow. 
He sat down hard and heavily upon a steamer- 
trunk and gaped dazedly at the tortured-eyed 
woman above him. His face was the greenish 
hue of fresh putty. Chilly sweat stood out on 
it. 

'1 couldn't tell you till now/' she was saying, 
piteously. "I'm not sorry I didn't. I'm not sor- 
ry. I wouldn't tell you, now or ever, if I wasn't 
afraid he'd have us stopped at Southampton. I 
didn't tell you, because I knew you'd want to stay 
and fight it out. And what chance would you 
have had against Aaron, with all the might of the 
law behind him? Why, by now, you would have 
been in jaiL We had to run away, for your sake. 
And now, we can't stop. We must go to some 
place where he can't trace us; and we must stay 
there until he dies or until he cahns down or 
until he falls in love with some one else and di- 
vorces me to marry her. We'll — " 

"Lorraine!" he broke in, r^aining his voice and 
making a pitiful effort to speak judicially. 
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'Tou're not mistak^i? You're not wrong in jrour 
idea that he is alive? You're sure?'' 

^^o. He wrote from Detroit. The letter and 
the postmark wero both dated the day aft^ the 
aoddent. He spoke in the letter about — about 
what hi^pened that evening he went away. He 
said he was sorry he had lost his temper. Dirok; 
we—" 

''And you never told met You let me run 
away — ^under another name — like a felon. You 
let him think — ^you let all ihe world thimc — ^I was 
afraid of himl — ^that I had done something wrong 
and wasn't man enough to stay and take my medi* 
erne!" 

''No!" she denied^ hotly^ '1 did nothing of the 
sort. I saved you from yourself. I made 3rou 
oome to safety. Your place is with me — to love, 
honor and cherish' me, to stand by me in every 
trouble and to make up to me for what I have 
lost— just as my plaoe is with you, to guard 3rou 
and ke^ you safe. And I'm not sorry I did it: 
I'd do it aU over again." 

''And you actually expect me to fall in with 
this plan of yours? — ^to skulk like a coward, to 
hide away from any man on earth who is looking 
for me?" 
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'1 do expect it. And 3rou must do it What 
doe can you do?" 

**I can cable to Roth from Southampton and 
go back to America by the next boat" 

"And how about mef* 

'Tee. Whare do / come in, in this mad scheme 
of sacrifice?" 

*Do you know what it will mean for me?" she 
demanded. "It will mean prison for bigamy. It 
will mean eternal disgrace. It will mean sep- 
aration from you. What hatred have you against 
me that you diould take me back to prison?" 

'To prison? No, no! Surely, he—" 

'TEe would send me to prison," she lied, un- 
falterin^y. "He would be only too happy for 
the chance to punish me in the worst way in his 
power, for the crime of daring to love anyone 
but his bestial self. Why, Dirck," she pleaded, 
seeing at last the only possible chance of winning 
him to her wish, and unfalteringly availing her- 
srif of that chance, "—why, Dirck, 3Wi've swam 
to protect me. You swore it before God wh^i we 
were married. You can't desert me now.'' 

"Desert you? Lorrainel I—" 
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'Tea. Desert me and worse than desert me, 
for you would be sending me to prison as well 
as yourself. Do you know what prison is like, 
for a woman? Well, / do. I was on the Visiting 
Board one year, and I saw the lives the poor 
wretches led there. Why, if anything, it is worse 
than living with Aaron Roth. And those are the 
two alternatives left me if you give me up to 
the law/' 

'*He can't— he wouldn't — turn loose the law 
against youl" cried Mead, '^o man could be so 
foul—" 

''Aaron Roth could. And he wiU, unless you 
help me. You don't know him. I do." 

Dirck buried his face in his hands and groaned 
aloud. 

''What can I do?" he muttered, in utter despair. 
"What 18 there to do?" 

And the woman knew she had won. 

"Sweetheart," Lorraine said, slipping down on 
her knees beside him and drawing his fierce- 
clenched hands away from his haggard face, "you 
are older than I am, and in most things you are, 
oh, so much wiser. But here is where / am wis^, 
and where I must take the lead. You must be 
guided by me, my husband. This is for both 
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our sakes. I believe suicide is as wicked as it is 
cowardly; but I swear, in all solemnity, to the 
dear God who has guided us thus far, that if this 
separates us or brings you into Aaron Roth's 
power, I wont live to face the future without you. 
We shall neither of us suffer punishment from 
God or from man for what was no sin. We over- 
came temptation. We came together, at last, 
with the right to look each other in the eyes 
without shame. We married because we believed 
we were free to marry. And now that we find we 
were not free to do it, I don't believe an all-kind 
God is going to punish us or let us be punished 
for what was no sin of ours. What Man and the 
Law would do is no concern of ours. Our con- 
sciences are clear. We were meant for each 
other, and no man shall put us asimder." 

"No man shall put us asunder," he agreed, 
dully; then in fierce, futile protest: "And this is 
how the Locust Years are to be restored to us — 
to change our old-time misery and longing and 
loneliness for the life of a fugitive — ^running away 
from the law, afraid to meet new friends for fear 
they should guess who and what we are and shun 
us as if we were lepers! — ^to be in dread, every 
moment, for fear the law's grip may close on usl 
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It is bad enough for orimmals to atone for their 
faults through a hell of that kind. But, for 
u9—r 

*^I know! I know, dear heart 1 But, we have 
each oth^ — ^we have each other! It can't be 
wholly unhappy for us while we are togethar. 
The Locust Years will be restored to us somehow, 
somewhere. And, oh, Dirck, isn^t it better — isn't 
it a million times better, bad as it is — than whai 
we were alone?'' 

'Tfes!" he cried, in sudden revulsion of feeling. 
'Tfes. Yes! A million of times bett^, wife of my 
heart. And we'll go throu^ it — together 1" 

^Together," she murmured, close in his arms. 
"Alwasrs together. Always!" 
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CHAPTER X 

The boat-train^ with its string of toy compart- 
ments, had made the run from Southampton, up 
through the dry-cleaned and thrice currycombed 
K^ti^h landscape, to London. 

Dirck and Lorrame, coming out together into 
the roar and wrangle of the station platform, 
looked about them in furtive defiance, as at the 
Southampton wharf, half-expectant of arrest 
They had spoken little, since that first scene, of 
their common misfortune, though it was ever up- 
permost in the mind of each. 

On only one point did Dirck refuse to meet Lor- 
raine's wishes. He declined positively and ab- 
solutely to go f luiher, saddled with an alias. He 
had told her, nor could she shake his resolve, that 
henceforth they should at least pay scant tribute 
to self-respect by traveling under their own 
names. 

Their hansom rolled out into the strangling fog 
that so often forms the first welcome extended 
by the world's greatest city to its dispirited new 
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guests. And, threading the traffic that choked 
the wet, wooden pavements, they came at last 
to the Embankment and to the Victoria Hotel, 
where they had arranged to stay. 

It was the off-season for tourists — ^wherefore, 
Dirck had not bothered to telegraph ahead for 
rooms. Leaving Lorraine, he crossed the lobby to 
where, at the far right, the hotel desk was tucked 
away. The only derk who chanced to be on duty 
was for the moment busily talking with a red- 
faced man who sprawled across the desk. 

One or two other boat-train passengers, like 
Dirck, were waiting to roister. Mead, impa- 
tient of the delay, was about to interrupt the talk 
when the red-faced man turned to go, sajdng: 

'Tfes, R-O't-h — ^Roth. Not Rath. And maybe 
traveling under name of Mead. I'll drop around 
later." 

Dirck, his hand shaking, despite his best en- 
deavor to control it, wrote in the raster: "Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Kent, Brooklyn, New York, U. 
S. A." 

As soon as he and Lorraine were in their rooms, 
Dirck told her what he had heard. 

^'The man-hunt is on,'' he finished. 

'^e must leave here without waiting an hour/' 
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fihe said, trembling. ''He has cabled to set the 
Englteh police after us. Can we catch the nig^t 
boat to Calais or Bouglogne?" 

''No. That would be the worst thing we could 
do — ^to register and take a suite of rooms and then 
leave within the hour. It would bring down sus- 
picion on us in no time. We'll have to wait until 
to-morrow, anyhow.*' 

T^i o'clock next morning saw them at Charing 
Cross station, on their way to Paris. At six that 
evening they arrived at the Grand Hotel there. 
As Dirck stood at the desk to raster, the derk 
^anoed beyond him to a reception room off the 
foyer, where Lorraine sat waiting. 

'Tardon," said the man, in English, "but is 
that the lady with M'sieur?" 

"Yes," said Dirck, shortly. "That is Mrs. Kent. 
I wish two rooms and bath on the — " 

"Pardon my asking the question," apologized 
the clerk. "It was only because a cabled descrip- 
tin to all the Paris hotels to-day is so remarkably 
like her." 

"A description of my wife?" demanded Mead in 
angry amaae. 

"No, no, m'sieur— not at all. The description 
of a Mrs. Roth, or Mead, of Chicago, in America." 
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Mead dirugged his should^:^ carelessly and 
scrawled in the register: ''Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Kent, Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A." 

But, at sunrise, the fugitives started again on 
their way. Two days later they reached Venice. 
And here, hating himself for a poltroon, Dirck 
registered at the Danieli under still another name 
and address, and in a disguised hand. 

They had pudied througji from Paris without 
a stop. And, to the best of their belief; they had 
left behind them no trace by which they could 
be followed. 

For a week they remained in the quaint old 
Adriatic city, feeling, as time went on, a tiny and 
growing sense of security. But the eye of each 
was furtive, and the nerves of both were raw. 

On the eighth afternoon, after a lunch at Flor- 
ian's, they boarded a gondola for the Lido. The 
sky had been overcast all morning, but now, of a 
sudden, it burst out of a fringe of dun clouds, hot 
and glaring. Dirck insisted on going back to the 
hotel — a mere dozen paces or so— for Lorraine's 
parasol. 

She curled up in the unhooded gondola to wait 
for him. He returned, surprisingly soon, and 
without the parasol. He said nothing, and she 
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asked no question. But she read his eyes — ^as the 
himted learn to read the eyes of the hunted — ^and 
her cheek went white. 

"They have found us?'* she asked, as the gon- 
dolier with a yell of ''Gia-i!" pudied off into the 
flotilla of black craft around him. 

*Tes/' he said. 

And for a minute, no other word was spoken. 
The splash of the long oar and the swirl of water 
aroimd the prow alone broke the stillness, and 
the gondola struck out into the lagoon. At last 
he spoke again, with no excitement, drearily, 
apatheticaUy: 

^^WeU, I went back for the parasol. I'd gott^i 
halfway to the lift when I heard someone talking 
at the top of his limgs at the other end of the foyer. 
He was an American, a down-east Yankee, at 
that. He was talking to the manager. I suppose 
he shouted because the manager was Italian, and 
he thought he'd make him understand better. 
The thing that made me stop was your name. 
The Yankee was saying: 'Mrs. Roth. Or mebbe 
it's Mrs. Mead. I don't rightly knaow which 
she'll be calling herself. Mebbe neither one. 
They took diff'rent names in London and diff'rent 
names again in Paris. I've trailed 'em as far as 
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this wet old burg. Here's her photo' Enow her? 
Stopping to this hotelf I didn't wait for more." 

"And — and just as it seemed we were safe! 
How could they trace us?" 

'^ow? In a score of ways. If a man has die 
cash to hire them^ there are plenty of human slot- 
hounds always for hire, who would make Sherlock 
jEToZmes look like a novice. It's tiieir trade. They 
pick up clues a decent mortal would never even 

"This man— this Yankee—" 

"I got a glimpse of him as I went out. He is 
long, rather than tall, and his face is a skull mask 
upholstered in yellow leather that's too loose — ^a 
queer-looking chap. But — ^" 

"What are we going to do?" 

"Go on, of course. What else is there?" 

Of a sudden, Lorraine began to cry. 

"Go on?" she repeated, miserably. 'Tes, on 
and on. Always on. And at every halting place, 
before we can draw breath, the man-hunt catches 
up with us. Must it be like this forever?" 

He winced as in sharp anguish. It was the first 
time her air of gay hopefulness had dropped from 
her. '^ ^nr:^ 

"We can stay and face it," said Dirck. "If you 
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were not in danger, too, — ^if I were the only one 
to be harmed, — ^I would be back at Chicago be- 
fore now. If we can find a way to keep you out 
of trouble and let me shoulder your ahare of the 
punishment — " 

''We can't 1" she broke in. 'TTou know that. 
And if we could, I wouldn't. Oh, forgive me, 
Dirck, for being so babyish as I was just now. It 
was only my nerves and the first minute of shock. 
Tm all right again. Honestly, I am, dear. And 
now let's be sensible and arrange what to do. 
Would it be any use to double back on our trail, to 
Paris, or— r 

''No. We'd be running straight into the trap 
that way. The police there and in London would 
be on the lookout for us by now. Roth will surely 
have offered a reward." 

"How — ^how would it do to charter some little 
sea-going yacht here and lose diem that way?" 
she exclaimed. "It's an inspiration, Dirck I I 
wonder neither of us thought of it. It's so simple, 
so certain. They can't trace us on water. We can 
cruise die Adriatic and die Aegean, for a year, if 
we have to. They'll never catch us. There'd be 
clue. Don't you see?" 

"If we were passengers and could make sure 
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of being able to diange from diip to ship in mid* 
ocean evay few days, it might work — ^for a time," 
he said, sadly. "But only for a time. And if we 
kept aboard our own chartered boat, we'd be 
caught in a week.'' 

"But how?" she protested. "If—" 

"All they would need to do — and it would be 
absurdly eafify — ^would be to find what ship we had 
chartered, and have us stopped at the very first 
port where we might chance to enter for supplies. 
Except in case of wreck, a ship is absolutely the 
most unlosable thing in existence." 

"But, dear, there must be some place wh^re 
we can hide away. There must. Even in Bible 
days the Desert itself had its 'cities of refuge.' 
There must be some — " 

"The Desert!" he mterrupted, quickly. "The 
Desert! I have it!" 

"The—" 

"The Desert. It's still No Man's Land. There 
are no telegraph offices, no police, no newspapers, 
no detectives. The one safe place on earHi!" 

"But what Desert?" she asked, marveling at 
the sudden enHiusiasm Hiat transformed him. 

"Let me think," he begged, diecking her ques- 
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lions with an upraised hand. ''Let me think a 
minute/' 

His eyes half-closed and his forehead contracted. 
Lorraine watched him eagerly, scarce understand- 
ing Hie odd line of thought that had banished his 
apathy. He was once more the fighter, not the 
hopeless victim of fate. And presently he spoke. 

''I made the trip when I was eighteen/' he said, 
disjointedly, ''with my father, the time he came 
over to look after the interests of Hiat crazy flier 
he took in Persian oil wells. We started for Bag- 
dad. He'd alwajrs wanted to see the Holy Land, 
and the shortest way from Bagdad was across Hie 
Sjnrian Desert — thirty-five days by caravan to 
Damascus. It's — it's the very thing, dear, the 
very tiling." 

"I don't quite understand. Is — ^" 

"We'll get out of here to-night, if we can dodge 
our Yankee friend, and if he hasn't called in the 
Venice police, yet. We'll take the Orient Express 
from the nearest point, and we'll make straight 
from Constantinople to Bagdad. They may be 
able to track us that far, though I doubt it. But 
once we strike ihe Desert, for Syria, they're bound 
to lose us. A fairly large bribe will persuade any 
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caravan-master to say he turned off his route and 
took us in some other direction.'' 

"Then—" 

"Then we can cross into Syria and run down 
to Jerusalem, and stay there until we're forgotten, 
or go from there to any other part of the East. 
Once the trail's fairly lost — as it must be in the 
Desert — even Aaron Roth's money will have a 
hard time picking it up again." 

She sought to rouse herself to share his en- 
diusiastic optimism. But her heart was as lead in 
her breast. 

"As you will, Dirck," was all she could say. 

"It means safety, darling" he cried excitedly. 

"It means we shall be together, whatever may 
happen," she evaded, wondering at the nameless, 
unreasoning fear that had all at once possessed 
her. 



CHAPTER XI 

In the Medan Square at Bagdad one baking 
day in very late Autumn, there were just two ob- 
jects that broke the Oriental sameness of the hot, 
noisy rectangle. One of these was a somewhat 
battered tin coat of arms over a courtyard gate — 
the insignia of the United States Consulate. The 
other was a man who was picking his way 
(through multicolored and yelling hucksters, beg- 
gars, half-clad street children and pariah dogs) 
toward the Consulate doorway. 

The Consul's sign, in a city where signs are vir- 
tually unknown, was enough by itself to catch 
the Eastern eye. The man slouching across Hie 
Square toward it seemed still more oddly out 
of place. Amid red tarbooshes, green or white 
turbans, and vivid Kafiehs, his duty-black derby 
was like an ink-deck in a kaleidoscope. 

Even so did his cutaway suit of shiny black 
diagonal, his black string tie and his square-toed 
unpolished shoes strike a grating conta^ast to 
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the colorful if dirty garb of the Square loafers. 
West had invaded East. Here was no compromise, 
no toning of American garb to harmonize wiHi 
new environment. Not even a pitii helmet or a 
white duck coat or scarf tie softened the harsh- 
ness. 

The b€ggars came flocking from all quarters 
of the Square, at first gliifipse or first rumor of 
that derby hat. For, from one end of the Orient 
to the other, a stiff hat is a traditional symbol of 
wealth. The logic of this belief is simple, viz. — 
none but Feringhee (Occidental foreigners) wear 
stiff hats. No foreigner without much money can 
afford to travel from his own barbarous country 
across the seas to Hie Prophet's lands. Therefore, 
anyone wearing a stiff hat in the Orient is rich. 

Also, anyone wearing a stiff hat, in the Orient, 
is not only rich, but an Infidel. Wherefore it is 
not only profitable but righteous to despoil him. 
For, does not Mohammed, in Hie Seventh — or is 
it the Seventeenth? — Chapter of Al-Eoran, bid 
all Believers to "lie in wait for the Infidel in the 
high places and Hie law, and despoil him?" 

The man in the black derby and blacker diag- 
onals pushed unheedingly through an odorous 
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swann of vari-colored and vari-deformed mendi- 
cants who sought to hem him in. 

"Oh, hofvaji!" — (honorable foreigner) — 
bawled a giant, thrusting toward him a right hand 
and arm the size of a new-bom babjr's. "Oh, 
howajii, tall and stately as the palms of El-Me- 
dina! Oh, father of a thousand godlike sons! 
Baksheesh!" (Alms or tribute.) "In the name of 
the Compassionate, Baksheesh !'* 

As the man with the derby recoiled with a 
grunt of disgust at tiiis grotesque deformed crea- 
ture, a youth — ophthalmic and in loathely rags — 
screeched in his other ear: 

''Effendi'' (Lord) "Thy wealHi is not thme own. 
It is from Allah the All-Giving. Divide with His 
poor that thy bed in Paradise may be soft" 

^^Baksheesh" thrilled an old man with no legs. 
"Baksheesh, oh Brother of Allah's Lion Bak- 
sheesh, and may the camels multiply as the Des- 
ert's sands. May thy fifty wives remain faiHiful 
and may the bulbul lull ihy dreams!" 

The man in the derby made no reply whatever 
to these and a score of similar pleas, for perhaps 
the excellent reasou that they were voiced in 
colloquial Arabic and he was ignorant of one word 
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of any language save English — "down East" Yan- 
kee Englidi at that. 

Yet he understood that tiiese nightmare creat- 
ures were seeking to block his way, and he el- 
bowed through past them, jostling die babel- 
voiced crew in a way to turn their flowery plead- 
ings into equally fervid and far more picturesque 
curses. 

At last he won past them and, his leathay 
face perspiring, gained the doorway of the Con- 
culate. There he knocked and stood waiting in 
manifest unpatience imtil a Kawasae (ord^ly or 
porter) opened the door. 

"U. S. Consul in?" queried the visitor. 'Tell 
him Ezra Belden, U. S. A., wants to see him." 

He pushed past Hie Kawasae into the court- 
yard aa he spoke. The servant understood no 
English. But he understood clothes, and he knew 
the derby and Hie diagonals betokened a com- 
patriot of his master's. Also that such rare com- 
patriots as visited the Consulate must, for press- 
ing diplomatic reasons, be admitted and must be 
treated with exa^erated deference. So he sa- 
laamed and departed in quest of the Consul. 

Ezra Belden looked interestedly about him. 
After the hot white glare of the outer world, Hie 
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courtyard's cool gloom was as ice to a parched 
throat Behind him was the adobe wall through 
whose doorway he had entered. On Ae court- 
yard's three sides was the yellow concrete house. 

The courtyard was shaded by these walls and 
by a terebinth tree. Its pavement was tesselated 
in black and white and green. In ihe cent^ 
plashed a tiny fountain on whose brink some 
gray-blue pigeons were strutting and cooing. Two 
or tiiree lounge chairs were scattered about the 
pool's edge. From somewhere in the house's in- 
terior came the muffled tinkle of an American 
piano playing "Annie Rooney," a brand-new and 
catchy popular song whose first copy had just 
reached the East. 

Belden — ^long, lean, angular and wrinkled — 
stood mopping his hot face and reveling in the 
shadowy coolness, as much as his iron-and-leather 
soul ever permitted him to revel in anything. For 
Belden's rare moments of stark relaxation were 
as tensely grim as the average man's danger-vigil. 

As he waited, a door opened and a plump man 
in white ducks emerged from the house. A bare- 
foot native servant followed, bearing a tray where- 
on were a box of cigars, a heap of cigarettes, a si- 
phon, two bottles, several glasses and a bowl of 
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ice. These the native deposited on a tabouret 
beside the pool^ drew two chairs alongside, and de- 
parted. 

The man in white ducks bore down upon the 
impassive Belden, smiling broadly with profes- 
sional geniality. Yet, behind the smile, he was 
studying his guest closely. All sorts and conditions 
of Americans were wont to drift into the Con- 
sulate. Where one had legitimate business there, 
three were likely to claim poverty and demand 
passage home or to seek the aid of Uncle Sam 
for some doubtful or idiotic private ent^prise. 

These visitors needed careful scrutiny. But the 
present caller gave his host scant time for it. 

"MominM'' he said abruptly as he barely 
touched the other's moistly outstretched hand. 
'Tou're the U. S. Consulate, I take it. Yes? 
Well, I'm Ezra Belden. Here's my card. Here's 
my credentials. Here's my note from the Sec't'ry 
of State." 

He thrust the documents into the Consul's hand 
and waited with patent lack of patience whOe the 
official glanced over Hiem. The Consul's conning 
of the papers put him in possession of die fact 
that Ezra Q. Belden, of Maine, was formerly of 
the New York City police force^ later of the New 
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York City Central Office, and at present chief of 
the E. Q. Belden Private Detective Agency; and 
also that the aforesaid Belden was referred to 
each and all United States officials in Europe and 
elsewhere for the most courteous treatment and 
for all available assistance. 

Here was no stranded panhandler, no promoter 
of schemes to cheat the gentle Oriental. And die 
Consul's genial manner bubbled into positive cor- 
diality. 

"Sit down, Mr. Belden,'' he beamed, returning 
the papers, and waving toward one of the two 
long chairs that flanked the tabouret. "I'm de- 
lighted to see you. You'll stay for tiffin, of course? 
In fact, I'll be glad if you'll let me put you up 
here during your stop in Bagdad. What shall it 
be" — ^his plump hand on the siphon — "Scotch or 
rye?" 

"I never touch malt, vinous or spiritous li- 
quors," refused Belden, sourly. "I never yet knew 
any feller who didn't lose by 'em." 

"A cigar then?" urged the abashed Consul, 
sighing as he looked thirstily at the siphon. "Or 
perhaps a cigarette?" 

"A cigarette," said Belden, oracularly, "is the 
connecting link betwixt fire an' a fooL" 
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The Consul surreptitionsly got rid of his own 
half-smoked paper cube. 

"But," pursued Belden, "111 eat one or two of 
those, s^ars of yours, if you like." 

"I'm sure you'll like them," gushed Ae Consul, 
passing him the box. "I import them direct from 
Santiago de Cuba. Try — " 

He paused, horrified. Belden had taken two 
cigars, deftly ripped off their label bands, and was 
crumbling them to pieces between his huge fiat 
pabns — cigars that cost — ^in Bagdad — ^forty-five 
cents apiece! 

As the Consul still gazed in dismay, Belden 
poured into his own capacious mouth a great 
handful of the crumbled tobacco and, witii a skill 
that spoke of much experience, transformed the 
mass into a "quid," which presently he thrust 
into his left cheek. 

"Not so bad," he vouchsafed, "when a fell^ 
can't get the real thing. I've been out of chewin' 
tobacco for ten days now. An' in this Godfor- 
saken land I can't buy it anjrwheres. I'll just take 
a few more to use later on." 

He helped hin[iself to a half-dozen of the pre- 
cious cigars, stuck them into his coat, and, turning 
on the Consul, came at once to business. 
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"Im lookin' for a lady," he said, tersely— "a lady 
an' a man. I trailed 'em to Venice, to a hotel 
there, where they was boardin'. Then they give 
me the slip. They wouldn't 'a' done it, but I 
twisted my ankle on one of them slimy wharf 
stairs an' had to go see a doctor to have it 
fixed. When I got back to die hotel, they was 
gone, bag an' baggage." 

He shifted his quid and went on: 

*'I hit Ae trail pretty easy, for all their hustlin'. 
I trailed 'em down the Adriatic, an' aroun' Greece 
an' up the Aegean an' through the Dardanelles to 
Constantinople. There I found they'd stopped 
to get dieir passports via^d for Turkish terr'tory." 

*Tes?" 

The quid was again adjusted, and again Belden 
took up the tale of his Odyssey. 

'They took ship through die Sea of Marmora 
and the Bosph'rus, out into die Black Sea. I 
trailed 'em to Batun. There I got tanked up a 
mite, for a smooth-spoke customs diap tells me 
they'd gone to the Rooshan Consul there to get 
their passports via^d for Siberia. But I found out 
at last they'd come soudi instead of north. That 
customs feller was lyin'. I was delayed a couple 
of weeks, pretty near, but I got on the ri^t track 
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b/n by. An' I traced *em to Bagdad— yes, sir — 
right here to Bagdad. That's why I oome to see 
you to-day, just's soon as I struck town. I want 
you should help me find 'em." 



CHAPTER XII 

The Consul leaned forward interestedly, the 
story of the man-hunt makmg him forget for the 
moment the outrage committed upon his treas- 
ured cigars. 

"Here m Bagdad?" he repeated. "They are 
here in Bagdad?'' 

'They was here" amended Belden. "They must 
V got here about two weeks back, so far as I 
can learn. What d'you know about 'em?" 

'Nothing, Tm afraid. No man and woman 
have applied at the Consulate here dining the 
past month and more. There was a man, some 
three weeks ago, who said he was selling harvester 
supplies in the East and who wanted his passport 
viaM. He tried to get me into a poker game. A 
little, ratlike fellow he was. And about the same 
time there were a mother and a daughter — ^a Mrs. 
and Miss Millicent — ^and a little earlier a coUege 
professor and his son. But no man and woman 
together. What were the names?" 

"Thejr've traveled under the name of Keene 
and — ^and one or two more aliases. But mostly 
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they traveled under the man's real name — ^Mcade. 
His name is Dirck Meade. Hers used to be Roth 
— ^Mrs. Aaron Roth, Chicago.** 

''What are they wanted for?" 

"Friend/* was Belden's cold response, ''as I un- 
derstand it, that note I showed you from the 
Sec*t*ry of State orders you to do all you can 
for me. It don't authorize you to ask no ques- 
tions. It's a rule of mine, and it's a rule of my 
agency, not to go blabbin' about the cases Fm 
on. No oflfense to you," he added, as the Consul's 
red face purpled at the rebuke, "jest a rule that's 
saved me a lot of bother an' insured me my clients' 
confidence manjr's the time. All I ever say is: 
Tm after so-an'-so. Help me get him.' I don't 
say what I'm after him for, unless it's to the 
plice. Speakin' of plice," he went on, "the plice 
of half Yurrup is on this. An' the plice of all 
America, too. For there's a reward out that's so 
fat it can't hardly waddle. An' four more agencies 
besides mine in Yurrup an' the States is out after 
it, too. But I guess I'm the only man who hasn't 
been shook oflf the trail by this time. The others 
may ketch up by'n by, but I got a lead that ou^t 
to land me the reward ahead of 'em all," 
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He discarded his quid and proceeded to sacrifice 
two more costly cigars to form another. 

The Consul meanwhile sat frowning doubtfully 
at the fountain. He dared not resent the snub. 
He dared not refuse aid. The Secretary of State's 
note made that impossible. Yet he had a healthy 
yearning to kick this lanky f ellow-countrjnoian to 
whom a sublime cigar was but a chew and who 
accosted him as he might a schoolboy. At length, 
swallowing his resentment, the Consul said: 

^'I have heard nothing about either of the peo- 
ple you want. You are certain they came to Bag- 
dad?" 

"Mr. Consul," was the grave reply, "I said so, 
didn't I? And I can't afford to make blunders. 
I traced 'em here an' to the Ho-tel Raschid. They 
roistered there as Mister and Missus Dirck 
Meade! But they must 'a' poured money down 
the ^-tel folks' throats to make 'em refuse to tell 
where they've gone." 

"The hotel people won't speak?" 

"Won't speak? Won't apeak f Lord, man, they 
won't do nothin' else. All of 'em speaks, from the 
propri'tor down to the donkey boys. An all of 
'em tells a diff'rent story. One says the Meades 
went back to Batun the day they got here. One 
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sajrs they went up country to Teheran. Another 
swears by Allah that he guided 'em part way to 
Tiflis. An' another says he met 'em startin' out 
on a trip to the rooins of Babylon. Speak f — 
HeUr 

He shifted his quid, with a snarl. The Cionsul 
purpled again, this time to choke a snicker. 

''Laugh, dum ye!" spat Belden. ''Laugh! It's 
almighty fmmy, ain't it? I come here with a lett^ 
from your boss, tellin' you to help me out. An' 
you give me the jovial horha. I'll write to-day 
an' tell him so. If I've got any pull left at Wash- 
n'ton, your tin sign an' your two-thousand-doUar 
job will have a new owner lookin' after 'em when 
my reports get filed." 

The Consul sat up very straight. He was a 
good deal of a man, and the renewed impulse to 
kick Belden did him credit. But he knew poli- 
tics — Consular politics. He knew the ceaseless 
pressu^ at Washington to crowd new "party 
men" into foreign positions ; he knew how power- 
ful a weapon the right sort of complaint can be. 
He knew this lank New Englander must have a 
certain amount of "pull" at headquarters to have 
secured the State Department letter he carried. 

He himself was a shaky "hold-over" from the 
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last administration. Many were eager to take 
his place. And it behooved him to walk warily. 

Life was marvelous pleasant and peaceful here 
under the terebinth tree, with good things to eat 
and drink, with little official work to do, and with 
plenty of servants to wait on one. The East had 
wound her glamourous and infinitely lining arms 
around the ConsuL He drowsed happily on her 
soft bosom. Two thousand dollars a year here in 
Bagdad was a competence. Nay, a fortune. 

The Consul remembered the stuffy little Terre 
Haute law office that had been his sphere of action 
&re he was transplanted into this languorous soil. 
He recalled the endless hustle, the small fees, the 
high cost of living. And the temptation to kick 
Belden, evaporated. 

'1 b^ your pardon,'^ said the Consul, almost 
respectfully. ^'I was not laughing; I was trjring 
not to sneeze. IVe a touch of hay fever, you see. 
I need not teU you that I shall be glad to do all in 
my power to aid you." 

^^Then stop sneezin' an' b^in aidinV' exhorted 
Belden, crossly. "First off, tell me what sort of 
folks those was who came here — those women and 
the college teacher and his son and the harvester 
feller. Describe em. Maybe Meade an^ Mrs. 
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Roth may 'a' come to yoo separate to throw yoa 
off the track. The two women, f r instanoe— 4iow 
old was thejr?" 

''The mother was about fifty, I should say/' re- 
turned the ConsuL 'The dau^ter was seventeen 
otf at most, ei^te^L" 

'Too old an' too young. Now, the coO^^ teach- 
er an' his son?" 

"The professor must have been dose to sixty. 
The son, I should say, was twenty-one or twenty- 
two." 

'Too old an' too young," said Belden again. 
"An' the harvester-peddler?" 

"Perhaps forty, perhaps less." 

"How'd he look?" 

"Short, squat, bristly black hair, undershot jaw 
and little beady eyes; slangy and tou^." 

"H'ml Queer sort of diap to send out to sell 
harvest^B! But it aint Meade. Sure no one else 
has heea here?" 

"Perfectly sure. Wait! Tell me again the lies 
those hotel people sprung on you. Where did th^ 
say the Meades had gone?" 

"One said to Tiflis, one to Babylon, one to Te- 
heran, one to Batun." 

"No other directions?" 
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"Nope. Wasn't that enough?" 

"Good!" cried the Consul "When one knows 
the East, the complex Oriental liar is really very 
transparent. There are five ways by which one 
usually leaves Bagdad. They told you four of 
them; and they were careful not to say one word 
about the fifth. That is enough by itself. It is 
even money, your two friends took the fifth route 
— ^if you've made sure they aren't stiU in this 
city." 

"They aren't. What's the fifth route?" 

"Across the Syrian Desert to Damascus, by the 
Caravan Road — thirty-five days journey by cara- 
van and ten days by mail-camel. MoustaphI" he 
shouted, clapping his hands thrice. 

At the sununons a native servant ran in. 

^^oustaph," said the Consul, in Arabic, pulling 
out a handful of small silver, "I want you to get 
some information for me. If you bring me false 
new8,I shall know it. My jinnee wiU teU me, 
just as when you drank my whiskey and filled up 
the bottle with water. And I shall have you sent 
to the cells in the Serail prison for life. There are 
scorpions in those cells." 

The native tried to look both virtuous and 
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brave, and succeeded only in looking as scared as 
he was. 

"But/' proceeded the Consul, "if you bring me 
a true report, you shall have a holiday and sixty 
piastres wherewith to fracture your Prophet's law 
against wine-bibbing." 

''Effendil" sputtered the servant. "May my 
father's bones find resting place in the kennels of 
street dogs if I shall lie to you." 

"Go to the market place or to the bazars or to 
any other gossip dispensary," ordered the Con- 
sul, "and find if a caravan left for Damascus dur- 
ing the past three weeks, and what passengers it 
carried." 

In less than an hour, M oustaph returned, big 
with news. He jabbered his report in a mixture of 
bad Arabic and worse English, to his master, who 
condensed it for Belden's benefit. 

"It seems," transmitted the Consul, "that the 
Caravan of Massoud-abou-Nasif , with sixty cam- 
els and seven passengers and a provision-and-hide 
cargo, left Bagdad just fourteen days ago, bound 
for Damascus. I think I've managed, from M ous- 
taph's picked-up description, to identify five of 
the passengers as the Millicents, the professor and 
his son, and the tough little fellow I told you 
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about. Indeed, if I remember right, both Mrs. 
Millicent and the professor told me they expected 
to cross to Damascus.'' 

"Seven passengers?" echoed Belden. "Get any 
description of the two others?'' 

*Tes. Moustaph is a bom reports. He gets 
what I sent him af t^. He's a genius for detaU. 
He—" 

"The two others?" demanded Belden. 

"Man and woman," replied the C!onsuL "Man 
about thiMy-five, dark, wiry, rather tall, close- 
cropped mustache. Woman, tall and regal look- 
ing, glowing color, a beauty; between twenty-five 
and thirty." 

"It's them!" croaked Belden, hoarse with un- 
grammatical eagerness. "By the eternal jumpin' 
Jehosophat, it's them! Anjrthing more?" 

"Yes. The woman was seen crying once, when 
she thought no one was looking. As the man came 
near, she wiped her eyes and pretended to laugh. 
— I tell you, what these bazar loafers miss isn't 
worth seeing! — ^And they say both the man and 
the woman used to look around them as if they 
were hunted. One of the Medan porters who mis- 
understands a little French, said he thought he 
heard the man call her 'The Queen.' " 
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"The Queen?" repeated Belden, puzzled. 

"Well, something that sounded to him like 'la 
reine\ That's French for — " 

" 'Lorraine/ hey?" cried Belden in high excite- 
ment. "That's her. Lorraine Roth. It's her. 
When's the next train start for Damascus?" 

"In about two tousand years, at earliest/' said 
the Consul. "There's no raihoad from Bagdad 
to Damascus and no prospect of one. The only 
route is by camel caravan, thirty-five days. 
They've a fourteen-day start on you." 

"What's the distance?" 

The Consul told him. 

"I can cross it on horseback in half that time/' 
declared Belden. 

'Tou can't cross it on horseback at all. It's the 
Desert, not Fifth Avenue. The quickest time on 
record is made by the Turkish Government mail- 
carrier. He crosses from Bagdad to Damascus on 
a Bishareen racing camel in ten days." 

"Where'U I get a racing camel? I'll be in Da- 
mascus long ahead of em, if I miss 'em on the 
road, and I'U wait for 'em there." 

"My friend," queried the Consul, "did you ever 
ride a camel?" 

"Once, at Coney Island" 
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''How far?" 

"Mebbe a couple of blocks. Why? Is there a 
knack m it?" 

''No ; anyone can hang on ; but there's a knack 
in staying alive. After the first mile, you're sea- 
sick ; after the first five miles, you're in break-bone 
agony. That's when the camel's walking. A rac- 
ing camel at top speed would kill you in less time, 
even if the heat and the sandstorms didn't. And 
if you escaped those, there's always a two-to-one 
chance of capture by one of the prowling Bedouin 
bands. Why, speaking of the discomfort of camel- 
riding, even the Nubian mail-carrier wraps him- 
self up in fifty yards of cotton before he begins his 
trip to soften the horrible jolt." 

"Any more objections?" asked Belden with 
labored patience. "No? Well, then, I'm goin'. 
When I was in the Central Office, I trailed a New 
York embezzler named Blake into the Syrian des- 
ert. And I got him and the money he'd stole. An' 
I got 'em both back safe to New York. The Be- 
douins took a hand in that game, too." 

"But—" 

"Now, you jest shake a leg an' use Uncle Sam's 
inflooence here," commanded Belden, "an' get me 
a chance to cross the Desert with that mail carrier 
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on his next trip. An' spend money an' infloo^ce 
to see that the next trip begins right off. I've 
never been killed yet, neither by Bedouins nor 3^t 
by camel riding. An' I aint goin' to b^in now. 
You get me a chance to ride with that mail-carrier, 
an' I'll do the rest. I never yet started after any- 
one but what I brought 'em back with me. I'm 
on the trail again, an' I'll stick on it till I find the 
couple I'm after. Gimme some more cigars to eat, 
before we set out." 



1 



CHAPTER Xm 

Unnumbered miles of red-yellow sand, flat, 
hilly, gullied or wrinkled into sea-wave founda- 
tion; sand everjnvhere, stinging, gritty, irritant; 
sand everywhere, till the soul sickened and diz- 
zied into nausea at the miserable sight of it, and 
the eyeballs rebelled at it and binned and ached 
intolerably. 

Above, a brazen sky with a copper sun, and the 
hot upper air flecked here and there with an ob- 
scene dot that was a huge carrion bird soaring in 
search of the Desert's dead. Between hot sky and 
hotter sand, pulsed ether-vapors, and vagrom 
gusts of hot breeze now and again whipped into 
life the whirling little "sand devils" that pirouet- 
ted and spun and vanished like smoke-breath. 

Along a track that to novice eyes was trackless, 
crawled a smelly, dun-colored, snakelike Some- 
thing nearly a furlong in length, winding at snail- 
pace. This was the caravan of Massoud-Abou- 
Nasif , a caravan of fuU sixty camels— no less than 
twenty-eight of them pure-bred Bishareens. 

127 
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Two by two the ungainly brutes plodded, their 
spongy pads seeming to caress the yeUow ochre 
sand as they smote it softly — ^with the everlasting 
whoosh-whoosh'Whoosh tread whose sound at last 
racks a foreigner's nerves even as the jolting lilt 
of the beast's horrible gait racks at first every an- 
guished joint in his body. 

On a mouse-gray camel at the left of the front 
rank — ^a camel as nearly slender and graceful and 
imhideous as a camel can hope to be, as different 
from the ordinary mangy draught-dromedary as a 
Kentucky thoroughbred from a brewery horse — 
rode Massoud-Abou-Nasif , the monarch of Syrian 
caravanmasters, the richest, the oldest, the most 
envied and best hated of all the horde who brave 
death from sandstorm, from Bedouin raid, from 
thirst, from fever, by navigating the great Desert. 

Very ancient and very ugly and very wise was 
Massoud. Very powerful, too, so powerful both at 
Bagdad and at Damascus, of late years, that he 
had more than once dared to refuse flatly the pay- 
ment of tnbnte-baksheesh to even the fiercest of 
the wandering tribes, for the privilege of allowing 
his caravans to go unmolested. 

Beside him — Shaving just come up from the far 
rear-— was his lieutenant, Najeeb, the Damascene. 
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The moment for the noon halt was at hand, and 
Najeeb had ridden forward to consult with his 
chief. 

"Surely you will give the word, effendi/^ he was 
pleading. "The rest tower is full two hours to 
southward. And the children" (a driver's pet 
name for his camels) "grow restive for their noon 
halt." 

*Were they even as restless as your wabbling 
tongue, oh offspring of ten thousand grave-robbing 
jackals," replied Massoud, genially, "I would push 
on. I am minded to end the day^s march at the 
rest-tower, and to break a two-third-day journey 
is ill luck, as any but a wild ass of the Bishareen 
wilderness would know." 

"The feet of my Uncle's camels grow weary and 
their tempers wax sharp," wheedled Najeeb. 

"Then let their feet take example of the tongue 
of my servant and their tempers from me who 
must hearken to him," placidly returned the carar 
van master. "If the children grow weary, it is 
from their canying infidels who must one day fuel 
the fires of Je-hen-en, and from bearing padcs that 
were ill-fastened on them by an ignorant scion of 
a Damascus pariah scavenger dog — ^by name Na- 
jeeb." 
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"The packs were fastened as the Prophet him- 
self—on whom be Peace! — ^might have deigned to 
fasten them I "hotly denied Najeeb, stung to the 
quick of his professional pride. ^'Not one bullet's 
weight heavier is the left side than the right, nor 
the right than the left. And nowhere does the 
weight fall heavily enough to bruise a flea. Yes, 
and when the children kneel, you shall see that 
each side of every pack touches earth so that there 
is no weight to weary the humps. As to the in- 
fidels — I can well think that any camel which is 
a true Believer might weep at having to carry 
them. But the packs, my Uncle, the packs are — '' 

**Are not to be loosened until we reach the rest- 
tower, oh brayer of windy words." 

"But three of the children are lame — " 

"Three of the children were lame, as you well 
know, the day I bought them, a month agone — at 
lame camel prices. And lame they shall stay until 
I can touch their other feet with the good acid 
when we reach Damascus — and sell them, for dou- 
ble, as soimd camels are but briefly footsore from 
the journey." 

'TTet, I still entreat you to rest at the noon hour, 
my Uncle." 

Massoud, by way of dismissing a wearisome 
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theme; opened his cavernous mouth and began to 
sing. He knew he was singing. Najeeb knew it. 
The drivers behind him knew it. The very camels 
knew it. Yet, to a foreigner, hearing the dire 
sound for the first time, it would have seemed that 
Massoud-Abou-Nasif was in fearful pain and that 
he was bearing it very badly. In a shrilly rasping 
minor tone he squalled 

Oh my beloved thou art like the cyclamen of the rocln I 

Lo, thou art beautiful! 

Thine eyes are like to the eyes of a deer ! 

Thine eyebrows are like a sword ! 

Thy hair is like the weaver's fine silk! i^ 

Thy mouth is as a crimson flower ! 

Behold, in the hush of the dawn, I knock at thy door, 

craving to enter! 
Search my heart, oh beloved, and in it thou wilt find 

naught but love for thee I 

The screamed song then went into a frajikness 
of detail that would have made a waterfront dive- 
keeper blush like a schoolgirl. And Najeeb listened 
in tired silence. As the ditty ended with a dolor- 
ous shriek, he said : 

*Tet, my Unde, if it will please you to give 
the word for the noonday rest — " 

Massoud turned a patient eye upon his lieu- 
tenant — ^a patient eye, not a pair of them, for his 
left eye had vanished during a Bedouin scrimmage 
in his muleteer days, forty years back. 
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"Najeeb/' said he, ^'best loved twinbrother of 
the Gadarene swinei cock your long ears, I be- 
seech you, and listen to me, if you must be told: 
To reach Damascus with my food stuffs by the 
dawning of Muharram*' (the Moslem New Year 
and Feast Month), '1 have chosen the south 
route. It saves me two dajrs in the journey, but 
it leads me twenty miles from the beaten track 
where the Pasha's soldiers patrol. Is that much 
clear to your poor sick mind?'' 

"I know all of that," indignantly snorted Na- 
jeeb. "Have I traveled the Desert eighteen years 
not to know the routes? But why we should not 
rest at noon to-day on one route as well as upon 
another — " 

"True. How could you know? Allah ne'er 
breathed the spark of reason into your brain, per- 
chance because even he could not find the place. 
Do you imderstand, oh soul of a quagmire, that 
we are far from aid, if aid be needed? — ^that, to 
gain those two dajrs' time, I have risked a clash 
with any band of Badawi that might chance across 
our path? Do you think I care to risk the pasong 
of five thousand mejidie of baksheesh — ^by meet- 
ing a party of tribesmen? It is for that reason 
I push on. I shall be somewhat gladder of heart 
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when we dismount in the Medan at Damascus, 
three days hence, than I am at this hour. I shall 
stop at the rest tower to-day. And to-morrow — if 
Allah wills— air-" 

"But, my Uncle, not once in six moons, nowa- 
days, do the tribesmen maraud in the south of 
the Syrian Desert. And the Pasha's cavahy — " 

"Not once in six moons or in sixty moons does 
a rabid dog bite one. Yet should I stroll bare- 
legged past one? On the main route, I am safe 
enough, safe enough to refuse tribute money for 
my safety. Yet if here I should be attacked, I 
must pay more than the profits on my goods to 
ransom those same goods. I am not minded to — '^ 

"But the Badawi of to-day, my Uncle, would 
ponder long before risking the Pasha's rage by de- 
stroying us. The more so since they hold no blood 
feud with you or with any of your men." 

^'Without doubt. But they would not pond^ 
long before stopping us, miles from the nearest 
well, and compelling us to wait in our tracks until 
the camels should die of thirst or until I should 
pay baksheesh to go on. Back to your place, oh 
descendant of forty lepers, and consort with the 
camels. They are of a wit nearer to your own. 
You can understand them more easily than you 
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can hope to understand me — ^Tell me/' as Najeeb 
reluctantly made as though to obey, ''does the 
Fermghee woman with the eyes like firestars still 
weep when her husband is not by? Have you 
chanced to see?'' 

"I have seen, my Uncle. When the man is near, 
she is gay, as one who has no care. When others 
are near, she is cahn. When she is alone — in the 
night or behind the litter curtains — she weeps. 
She is mad, I think. Or it may be she loves an- 
other and f^Eirs the bowstring, should her husband 
learn." 

"It may be," conceded Massoud. "I have noted 
her gaze fixed on me more than on any oihec. I 
have pity for her." 

''Why not have love, too, my Uncle? She is fair 
to look on — for a Feringhee. And with kohl and 
henna and the tattoo, she may even become beau- 
tiful. Why not?" 

"I am a virtuous man," said Massoud, in lofty 
indignation. "And already I have the four wives 
allotted to me by the Prophet's law. Shame upon 
your beard and upon yoiu* father's father, for such 
words! She—Chi r 

He broke off his tirade with a yell that brought 
every drowsy cameleer in the long caravan to at- 
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tention. The master's one eye, from idly scamiing 
the ether-banded sand horizon^ had all at once 
contracted to a blazing pin point. 

Najeeb, following his employer's gaze, saw a 
puff of red dust in the offing — far away, yet mov- 
ing closer through the dead air. 

"Badawi!" he sputtered. 

''Rhur (Haste 1) bawled Massoud. 

Of a sudden, the snake-shaped caravan drew 
taut as a snapped whip. The imiversal and tra- 
dition-honored two-mile-an-hour gait which all 
caravans maintain was thrown out of gear. The 
sixty camels broke into a sprawling run, their 
drivers squalling frantically at them in shrill fal- 
setto. 

And the race for the rest tower began. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The race was not spectacular nor close. And, 
in aspect; it was more than mildly absurd. The 
caravan of Massoud Abou-Nasif reached the goal 
an easy mile or so ahead of the pursuing red dust 
cloud. 

The rest tower— one of the many ruined crus- 
ader castleS; great and small, that strew Syria from 
Desert to Wilderness — ^was a tumbledown struc- 
ture of red-brown, consisting chiefly of a sagging 
central turret of sandstone, surrounded by an ir- 
r^ular old wall of the same material, whose sum- 
mit looked like a grinning imderjaw with faulty 
teeth. 

A crumbling gateway was reinforced by strong 
if ill-fitting gates that were clearly of modem 
make. The whole area of the wall was perhaps 
a third of an acre. 

For centuries this particular ruin had served, off 
and on, as a stopping place for caravans or for 
wandai'ers of any type. As the caravan routes 
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shifted from time to time, so it waxed or waned 
in occupation. 

Of late, for example, by reason of the newer 
route, caravans did not visit it twice a year. And, 
with true Oriental carelessness, its single well had 
been allowed to fill with shifting sand and other 
debris — ^a dead camel, one or two donkeys and a 
few pariah dogs having also been thrown into it 
from time to time by improvident or malicious 
passersby — until the water had long since been 
sorbed and lost. 

Ma^soud had long before decided on resting 
here for the night. Now, he had been eager to 
reach the refuge ahead of the Bedouins, because 
of the vast advantage his sheltered position would 
give him. He knew he could not hope to defend 
the ramshackle old place against any considerable 
body of men for more than twenty-fom* hours. He 
knew, too, that his present supply of water — ^re- 
newed at each of the desert's rare oases — ^would 
not hold out much longer than that. 

But he also knew that the man behind a wall 
is at infinite advantage over the man in front of 
it, and that it was extremely doubtful if the Be- 
douins would risk even so brief a siege lest word 
of it reached the Damascus garrison. 
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It was one thing to hold up and demand ran- 
som, whklwmd fashion, from a defenseless cara- 
van in mid-desert; and quite another to waste a 
day or more in a siege whose nature might be mis- 
construed at the Damascus aerail and might well 
lead to government reprisals. At the very least, 
the amount of tribute money would greatly differ. 

Thus Massoud had strained every effort to readi 
the towec. Thus the too-distant Bedouins had 
foreseen his move and had sought in vain to block 
it. They were swift travelers, these Arab riders. 
Yet, even their hawk eyes had not seen the sand- 
puffs that marked the caravan's course soon 
enough to cut off this one line of retreat. 

m 

In through the wide-swung gates Imtshed the 
last and lamest of the camels, bubbling and snort- 
ing. And the gates creaked shut behind. The 
race had thrown every one of the camels — ^from 
Massoud's mouse-colored Bishareen racer down to 
the mangiest draught beast — ^into a murderous 
fury wherein they were little safer to deal with 
than angry rattlesnakes. 

A camel's temper and his physical condition 
alike are to be gauged by the appearance of his 
himip. For, even as the stomach-glands carry a 
store of drink to last for dajrs, so the hump is the 
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storehouse of the fat which feeds the beast and 
gives him endurance and gentleness. 

When Massoud's string of camels had left Bag- 
dad, a month earlier, their humps had fairly wab- 
bled with fatness, and their intricate stomach- 
sacs had been distended with good river-water. 
The supply of water had been renewed several 
times, though in homeopathic doses and of vile 
quality. But, from long and fast travel on scant 
provender, their humps had dwindled to mare 
loose skin that lay flabbily athwart the backbone. 

And as the hiunps had shrunk, the temper had 
waxed. This last few miles, at an unwarrantably 
fast pace, had completed the wrecking of whatever 
docility the hulking creatures had ever possessed. 
They were grunting, snarling, bubbling, snapping 
evilly at one another and at their drivers. One or 
two were even frothing at the mouth and venting 
their wrath in raucous screams. 

Massoud's racer stood apart, in aristocratic 
aloofness, until an incautious porter chanced to 
pass a fraction of an inch too dose to him. Then 
out shot the snaky dun neck and a set of yellow 
teeth clicked harshly in the shoulderfolds of the 
porter's abieh. And, on the instant, the man was 
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hurled full twelve feet, coming to a rude stop 
against the wall-side. 

Meantime, within the courtyard, the yelling 
drivers were belaboring their beasts into some 
sort of formation and then, by the 'Wiguf!" cry, 
bringing them heavily to their knees. And out 
of the litters and from puffy saddles stumbled the 
much-excited and eagerly questioning handful of 
tourists who, for the past hour, had climg in won- 
dering desperation to their mounts' ponunels, im- 
certain whether the whole caravan had stampeded 
or whether this were merely a new nerve-ripping 
featiu'e of the joumejr's routine. 

These passengers were few, as, even a quarto- 
century ago, the trip was not popular. The first 
of them to slide to earth was a man — ^anywhere 
from twenty to forty — ^who would manifestly have 
been more at home in New York's Hell's Ejtchen 
district than in the sand hell of the desert. He 
was short and squat, blue of jowl, ratlike of eye, 
and clad in voluble tweeds and a black derby. 

Adroitly ducking the snap of his riding-camel, 
he made his way imsteadily but truculently to 
where Massoud was issuing shrill orders to his 
scurrying followers. 

^'Say, you measly old heathen!" snarled the pas- 
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senger, as he came within earshot, and raising his 
voice above the surrounding babel, — "you one- 
eyed caricature of Dick Croker, what in blue blazes 
do you mean by giving us this scenic-railroad 'add- 
ed attraction' to your rotten show? And what 
dump is this youVe steered us into?" 

Massoud's eternal courtesy toward the infidel 
passengers whom he loathed, would not allow a 
retort in kind. Nor had he leisure just then, from 
his quarter-deck-in-a-storm task, to listen or to 
respond to any queries. Seeing which, the New 
Yorker turned back toward the others of his par- 
ty, once more dodging the lunging thrust of a 
camel's neck as he went. He whirled on the of- 
fending beast, shaking an impotent fist at its 
sneenngly curled mouth. 

"I don't want to criticise a discerning Provi- 
dence none," he rebuked, "and what's more, I ain't 
doing it, because a discerning Providence didn't 
have any hand in making a camel. If I thought 
so, I wouldn't do a thing but turn atheist. The 
Mind that figured out the architecture of a camel's 
hind legs (not to say anything about the rest of its 
God-forsaken shape) was never the Mind that de- 
signed Alojrsius Raegan or even ordinary folks. 
Just bear that in mind, you garbage-scow of the 
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desert, you/' He moved on toward a litter from 
which a man was helping a half-swooning woman 
to alight. 

^'How'd Mrs. Meade stand the garrison finish?'' 
he asked. 

"What was the matter?" cowitered Dirck. "Do 
you know? Did the camels bolt?" 

"No. They were bolted. The boss over there 
gave the word. I heard him. Feel pretty bad, 
don't you, Mrs. Meade? You look like someone 
had died and willed you a couple of cases of ty- 
phoid. Some shake up, hey? Vm all right, of 
coiu*se — ^paint's a bit scratched but my cylinders 
are all right — ^but it's been a tough joy-jaunt for 
a woman." 

As Raegan was talking and as Dirck was help- 
ing Lorraine to a seat on a pack and rummagmg 
in his pockets for a flask, the rest of the party 
came up — Graham Venable, professor of Semitic 
languages at a fresh-water university; Saul, his 
big twenty-two year old son; Mrs. Millicent an 
American globe-trotter, and her daughter, Helen. 

All were in varying states of disarray from the 
rough ride they had just finished. At best, the gait 
of a camel is like the motion of a ship in a heavy 
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sea. At worst — ^which means at fastest, — ^it is like 
nothing known to man. Its tortures would have 
started a scandal in a Sixteenth Century Inquisi- 
tion chamber. 

Before the shaken-up tourists had a chance to 
compare notes, Massoud completed his marshal- 
ing of the camels and advanced toward them. The 
caravanmaster's one eye was shifty and embar- 
rassed. 

''Howaji" he began, in what he liked to believe 
was English, addressing Dirck who was nearest 
him, but speaking for the benefit of all. *Tery 
distressful thing and dam' sorrowful. I weep." 

"Oh, add up your loose talk and get a total!" 
demanded Raegan. 'What's the matter?" 

"Badawi," stammered Massoud. "Very wicked 
men. They attack. They chase us. They line 
up, right now, outside gates, for parley. Maybe," 
he added cheerily, "maybe they kill us. Then 
what?" 

"It wont take a two-dollar palm-reading to 
guess 'then what' for you," said Ra^an. "What 
are you driving at? D'ye mean to say somebody's 
going to attack us?" 

"Yes, Badawi. Outside now. Waiting now for 
parley. What to do?" 
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Massoud wrung his hands and smote his chest 
and tugged dramatically at his venerable, if un- 
washen, board. And all the time, his single eye 
traveled covertly from face to face of his passen- 
gers. He was in the throes of a veritable incfpira- 
tion. 

It had just occurred to him that whatever ran- 
som must be paid to get rid of the Bedouins might 
much more pleasantly come out of his passengers' 
pockets than from his own. 

If he could now persuade them that their lives 
were in peril and then, after the parley, could 
break the news that the Bedouins would release 
the whole party for such-or-such a sum and that 
he himself had no ready money in hand, he might 
readily play on the tourists fears to induce them 
to make up the amoimt among them. 

It was very simple. With careful management, 
he might even extort from them a larger sum than 
the Bedouins should demand, and might pocket 
the difference as honest conmiission. Whence, his 
dolorous forecast of the danger wherein they 
stood. 

Mrs. Venable and Lorraine sat staring in diunb 
horror at the caravan-master's contortions. Helen 
Millicent clutched at her mother and sobbed in 
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terror. The four men looked at one another and 
then back at Massoud. Dirck laid a reaasuring 
hand on Lorrame's shoulder. 

"Do you mean," he asked, "that you were run- 
ning from a band of marauding Bedouins just now 
and that they are besieging us?" 

*Tes," said Massoud, lugubriously. "Murder- 
ers, wicked, hell-persons, pretty bad. You come 

AAA" 

At a word from him, a porter shoved open one 
of the gates. In front of it sat a lean, bearded 
man on a lean, sorrel horse. Out on the sands, per- 
haps four hundred feet distant, were ranged about 
one hundred horsemen. In two ranks they w^e 
massed — ^hawk-eyed, thin-featured men, high of 
cheekbone, bronze of visage, dad in dirty red and 
white burrumaea and bestriding lank and ill- 
groomed desert ponies. 

"Huh!" grunted the irrepressible Raegan, first 
of the Americans to break silence. "Looks like the 
line-up at a Buffalo Bill Show at the Garden. 
Next, the announcerll bawl out: 'Band of OUa- 
goUa Sioux I' And then 'Iron-Tail, their Chief I' 
He-" 

"They kill us pretty quick," interpolated Mas- 
soud. "I know them. El-Eanah tribe. Sheik 
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Ysouf at gate for parley. We all good as dead. 
Maybe better.'' 

As a matter of fact, Massoud and the rest of 
the besieged were in about the same grave peril 
of life at that moment as are the inmates of a 
West Forty-third Street gambling house when the 
wardman calls for the periodic installment for the 
police fund. And the caravan-master knew it. 
But the hope of cajoling and scaring his passen- 
gers into footing the bill for him was growing into 
a sweet certainty as he studied the white faces of 
the women and the grimly tense looks of their es- 
corts. 

The time had come to increase their dread by 
the parley. Moreover, Sheik Ysouf of El-Eimah, 
who was waiting courteously to make terms, was 
not the sort of ^an whom a mere camel-owner 
might safely keep waiting over-long. The Sons 
of the Desert, as the Bedouin term themselves, 
are the aristocrats of the East. And they r^ard 
tradesmen as the sand beneath their feet. So 
Massoud went forward to the gate, salaaming 
right humbly as he advanced. 



CHAPTER XV 

The American men followed dose behind the 
caravan-master. He did not greatly object to their 
presence at the colloquy that was to come^ for 
none of them understood Arabic except Dirck 
(who had picked up a half-forgotten smattering 
of the language as a boy on his earlier trip across 
the Desert) and Professor Venable, whose book- 
learned knowledge of the tongue did not include 
Desert argot. 

^'Naharak saidr ("May your day be happy!") 
meekly greeted Massoud as he stood at last in 
the gateway and raised his right hand first to his 
breast and then to his head. 

^^Naharek aaaad!" (May your day be still hap- 
pier I '0 gravely retiuned the Sheik, looking down 
with lofty calm upon the cringing old man. 

"Soar iaar assadr (It is abeady happier for 
seeing you I") continued Massoud, piling the com- 
pliment higher according to the cast-iron rule of 
the Orient which demands that no conversation 
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(whetiier between friends or foes) shall begin 
without this cumulative interchange of good flat- 
tery. 

"May you lie where rose-leaves shall fall upon 
your tomb/' continued the Sheik. 

"And may the nightingale, as yet unhatdied, 
warble sweetly above yours, oh, my Uncle," was 
Massoud's fervent reply. 

"I caught the word 'KhoX' '' whispered Profes- 
sor Venable to Dirck. "That means 'Uncle.' Can 
they be related, do you suppose?'' 

"No," returned Dirck. "In Arabic, the word 
*Uncle' is a term of reverence. That fat little 
Najeeb is forever calling Massoud 'Uncle.' And 
they are no kin to each other. listen." 

Massoud having opined that Sheik Ysouf was 
not only the Brother of Eagles but imquestion- 
ably the fatiier of at least one hundred handsome 
sons, and the Sheik having retorted that Massoud 
was not only as tall and as fair to look upon as 
the palm tree but that the houris would assur- 
edly sing a new song as ^hey decked his couch in 
Es Semme (Paradise), the two men had gradu- 
ally come down to business. 

The affair was extremely simple. The Sheik 
had seen Massoud's caravan, and, from long ex- 
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perience, had judged to a penny how much txibute 
he might reasonably expect for letting it go free. 
Massoud, well versed in Desert finance, knew 
just how much he would be expected to pay. 

The two amoimts were identical, namely, two 
thousand mejidie (about $1,600). Wherefore, the 
Sheik began by asking five thousand, and Mas- 
soud, throwing dust on his head, made a coimter 
offer of eight himdred. 

The argument was wholly amicable, as East- 
em money bargains go. But, of coiurse, being in 
the East, it involved on both sides many shrieks 
of amazement, more appeals to Allah the Most 
High, and still more groans of cross despair. And, 
to the Americans, looking on, it seemed as though 
the two men had lashed themselves into an insane 
fury and were about to fly at each other's throats. 
At last, the foreordained price of two thousand 
mejidie was weepingly agreed on and the bargain 
struck. The Sheik galloped back to his men with 
the news. Massoud turned to the Americans, 
hastily preparing a tale to the effect that Sheik 
Ysouf had vowed to murder them all with hideous 
tortures unless three thousand mejidie were im- 
mediately handed over to him. 

As Massoud b^;an to speak^ Sheik Ysouf 
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shouted to his tribesmen that all was well and 
that the money would be f(H*thooming at onoe. 
They celebrated their pleasure at the news in the 
centuries-old fashion of Bedouins. It was an oc- 
casion for rejoicing. And, to the armed and 
mounted Arab, as to the old-time armed and 
mounted cowboy, an occasion of rejoicing is also 
an occasion for powder play. 

As their Sheik's call reached them, the tribes- 
men broke up their aligned formation. Whooping 
like a pack of jackals, they thundered forward, 
blazing away with their long muskets as they 
came. 

It was a salute, sl feu de joie, the bullets pur- 
posely sent high in air. But to the waiting group 
in the gateway, the Sheik's words seemed an 
orda* to charge, and the galloping men, firing so 
gleefully, were a chaining squadron, bearing down 
upon the helpless victims. 

"He says— Sheik Ysouf sayfr— he kill us all- 
women and all — ^unless — " Massoud had just be- 
gun, when the double line of Bedouins had 
charged and their salvo of musketry had drowned 
his voice. 

Down swept the howling, firing mass of Bedou^- 
ins. According to their custom, they rode at top 
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speed, planning to rein in, as (me man, at about 
fifty feet from the gate, and ride back again. 

As the charge bore down on the group of Ameri- 
cans, young Saul Venable, under fire for the first 
time lost his head. Unarmed, he would not 
stand like a sheep, to be butchered. 

Glancing about him for some means of d&- 
f^ise — ^no matter how futile— his eye fell on the 
silver-stocked flintlock pistol that adorned Mas- 
soud's belt. 

With what looked like a single gesture of light- 
ning swiftness, the youth snatched the heavy 
weiq;)on from the old scoundrel's holster, leveled 
it at the onrushing throng, and pulled ihe trig- 
ger. 

The bell-mouthed flintlock roared, and the re- 
coil twisted it clean out of Venable's hand. The 
brace of slugs it carried flew unerringly, at that 
stiGrt range. One of them tore through the sear- 
let burnouse and into the body of a rider in the 
foremost rank. 

The Bedouin pitched to eartii, his horse drag- 
ging him by a foot wedged into the efpade-shaped 
stirrup. 

On the instant, Massoud, with a howl of mortal 
terror, thrust Saul backward into the enclosure 
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and, with his own shaking hands, banged shut the 
gate, barring and double-barring it. Saul had 
barely time to note through the drifting smoke 
that the Bedouins had ceased firing, had ceased 
yelling, had ceased galloping and, in stark silence, 
were clustered about the fallen tribesman. 

On the faces of the clumped camel drivers, 
utter horror was stamped. As for Massoud, he 
collapsed in a moaning heap on the broken flags of 
1)he courtyard. 

"Pretty shotl" approved Raegan, patting the 
excited Saul on the back. "Couldn't 'a' done 
better myself. If my 'gat' hadn't 'a' been strapped 
up in my luggage, I'd — ^" 

'^e are dead menl" groaned Massoud, his 
voice coming painfully from the pit of his stom- 
ach and his mantle of pleasant hsrpocrisy stripped 
from him — ^"dead men alL We w&ce all safe — ^all 
safe. All he ask is baksheesh, two thousand meje- 
die. Oh, fool of fools, why you started the blood 
feud by slasnuig man? Why? Now they stay 
and kiU. Th^ must stay and kiU. Law — Desert 
law — says so. Blood feud— blood atonement. AU 
our lives, maybe, for man you kilL^' 



CHAPTER XVI 

In the Desert are neither police stations nor 
hotels. In the Desert, as in war-zones, the Law of 
Nations wears very thin. The Bedouins, from pre- 
historic ages, have done what they might to make 
up for these three defects. 

In the matter of hotels and police stations, for 
instance, any man — ^friend or foe or stranger — 
may enter a Bedouin camp and demand shelter. 
By that simple act he forthwith becomes the 
guest of the tribe. Its members must feed him, 
clothe him, house and protect him, without pay- 
ment, imtil such time as he may leave their camp. 

And for fifteen days after his departure they 
are responsible for his safety. Should he be 
robbed or otherwise molested, during those fifteen 
days, the life of every warrior in the tribe he has 
quitted must, if necessary, be risked to succor or 
avenge him. Such is the Guest Law of the Des- 
ert, a law touched on in the Book of Genesis, and 
old when Abraham was young. 

As to the dearth of nations or statute laws: 
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these are repres^ited by the ancient precept "He 
may take and keep who can/' and by the blood 
feud. Should a man be slain, his tribesmen must 
wage war upon the slayer's people until the mur- 
derer be in turn killed, and imtil such added ven- 
geance as may seem needful is satisfied. 

This is a sacred obligation. The idea is akin 
to that of the Kentucky feud, and, like the Guest 
Law, it dates back to Old Testament days when 
the cry, "Ply, for the avenger is near theel" was 
no mere poetical phrase. 

It was this most inviolable Desert law that 
Saul Venable had brought down upon himself 
and upon those with him, as the terror-stricken 
Massoud, bit by bit, managed to explain. When 
at last in his halting English he had voiced the 
situation, the tourists imderstood his sick fear 
and the panic on the erstwhile grinning faces of 
Najeeb and the rest of the beleaguered natives. 

There was every chance for a wholesale mas- 
QBcre. While the Bedouins would have thought 
not twice but many times before risking the Tur- 
kish Government's wrath by killing or openly 
robbing the foreign passengers of a caravan in 
time of peace, yet the blood feud not only wiped 
away all caution but would serve as excellent de- 
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fense in oase of a later reckoning with the Sul- 
tanas judges. A tribesman, on a friendly visit to a 
cwavan camp, had been shot in cold blood by a 
Feringhee. Why, for less provocation, holy wars 
had been bom. 

'^Like thus it stands," finished Massaud, be- 
tween clattering teeth. ^'The big yoimg howaji 
make hell for aU. Ohi! We die a-plenty. And 
caravan looted like drunk camelman's purse in 
the Fishmarket of El-Claire. You understand? 
My English pretty broken, but — ^" 

^Tou don't speak broken English, son," com- 
mented Raegan. ^Tou speak pulv^ized Eng- 
lish. But at that, we get you. What's to be 
done?" 

"Doi^?" wailed Massoud. "All is done. Out- 
side they make trial of our pimishment right now. 
We know as soon as Sheik Ysouf decide. He par- 
ley again, then. Best he will do is to kiU. OhS" 
he moaned, breaking into the grisly minor-key 
death song. "Handsome and rich and beloved of 
all was Massoud Abou-Nasif I Fair to look upon 
was he and wise and gentle and good. And, lo, 
now, he — ^" 

"It's plain to be seen ]^u hate yourself bit- 
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terly," observed Raegan. "Cut out the modest 
appraisal^ can't you, and tell us what — *' 

"And now/' chanted Massoud (still m English 
that his hearers might gain the full ben^t of 
the eulogy) "and now he is brought low — even to 
the dust. He—" 

Dirck, seeing that the man's Eastern fatalism 
had put him beyond power to plan or to do aught 
save accept his fate and lament it, drew Lorraine 
to one side. 

"Sweetheart," he said in a low voice, his face 
close to hers that he might be heard through Mas- 
soud's dolorous chant, "you'll be brave? And — 
and you'll try to forgive me for bringing you to 
this?" 

"Forgive you, Dirck?" she echoed, surprised. 
"Forgive you? Why, Dirck, I love you. And, be- 
sides, there's nothing to forgive. You've given me 
the only happiness I've ever known. I didn't 
know anybody could be as happy as I've been 
with you. If this is the end of the journey, — " 

"I'm afraid it is, dear," he said. "I've heard 
something of these blood-feud punishments. It is 
best to tell you the truth. We've always been 
honest with each other, you and I. If we've got 
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to end our flight across the worlds m a sham- 
bles-" 

'It is better than to have lived on with Aaron 
Roth/^ she declared, — "a hundred times better, 
Dirck. And, — ^at least, we'll go together." 

"Together," he repeated, troubled. "That's 
what I want to make sure of, Lorraine. We men 
will die, of course. That is understood. But with 
you, it may be different." 

"It shall not be different," she vowed. 

*Tou are right," he said ; "it shall not. Here," 
taking a short-barreled derringer from his pocket. 
"This is the gun I got at Venice, you remember, 
the day we dodged that Yankee detective. It's 
old-fashioned, but it is effective, I thmk. Take 
it and hide it in your dress. Use it — ^when you 
must. It — it is the most precious gift I ever gave 
you, dear heart — the gift of Life, the gift that wiU 
let you go with me into the dark — and beyond the 
dark." 

"There'll be no dark, my husband," she whis- 
pered, taking the pistol, "for we'll be hand in 
hand, you and I. Why, what better fate could 
two people ask, who love each other? The only 
black t:agedy in all love is that some day one must 
live on and one must die. We shall escape that. 
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DircL Don't you see? It isn't a thing to dread; 
it's the perfect climax of it all." 

Dirck took her cold hands in his and lodged 
down into her haggard face. 

"There's something else, little girl," he said, ten- 
derly, "something I didn't mean to speak about 
because it could not have done any good. But 
now things are different, and it is well to speak 
out." 

'Tes?" 

"Twice, since this jomney across the Desert be- 
gan, I have waked at night to hear you sobbing. 
And—" 

"Dirckl" 

"And the joy and the wonderful Youth have 
gone out of your face this past month. I said 
nothing, for I didn't want you to think I'd noticed. 
It would only have made you xmhappier to know 
that I knew and suffered with you. And I could- 
n't have helped. But now I want you to know 
what it has meant to me to stand by, helf)less, and 
see you suffer." 

"I haven't," she denied, brokenly. "I've been 
happi^ — " 

^TTou have been unhappier than ever before, 
little sweetheart," he corrected her. "And youVe 
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kept up a brave gay front so that I shouldn't 
know. But it's haunted you, day and night, this 
grief of yours; and all the time it's grown keener. 
You have been made a fugitive ; to a gently reared 
woman, that alone is torture. You have— blame- 
lessly — ^broken the Law; and to women — ^to good 
women — the Law means far more than to men. 
To break it, even innocently, puts their conscien- 
ces on the rack. Since you have learned that we 
are felons, that we are bigamists, your conscience 
has been tearing and rending you. Don't deny it, 
dear. I know your soul, for I love it. And con- 
science has made your life one endless hell. At 
first, the excitement of the chase dulled it. But 
this past month of safety has given you time to 
think and to suffer. Oh, it is all wrong that you 
should blame yourself when you know, in your 
heart, that you're blameless! But you do blame 
yourself. And so long as we should live, you 
would suffer." 

"No, no. You don't imderstandl" she murmured, 
but there was no conviction in what she said. 

"If I could die and you could live on," he said, 
miserably, "it would be the perfect solution. I 
mean, if you could live on, safe and free. I believe 
if I could pay the full penalty by dying, Roth's 
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mad-dog ideas of revenge would be sated^ and he'd 
let you alone. I — " 

''Dirckl" she wept, 'TTou sha'n't say such 
things I Yon sha'n't. Why—" 

"It is true/' he made steady answer, "and you 
know it, Lorraine. It is too late, now, for we must 
all die, it seems from what Massoud told us. But 
— I wish I might have gone, and left you to gain 
back just a little of all I Ve made you lose. I — '' 

Her arms were about him, regardless of possible 
onlookers. She was weeping frantically. And now 
she pressed one hand over his mouth to stem the 
flood of remorse. 

"Why, Dirck ! " she sobbed. ^Why, my husband, 
— ^what would life be if I didn't have you? You 
break my heart when you speak so. You're all I 
want, here, or in heaven, or in hell. And even if 
what you say is true, about my having been so un- 
grateful as to feel just a little sad sometimes, why, 
I'd rather be unhappy with you than blissfully 
happy without you. Dear love, this may be the 
very last time we'll ever be alone together, in the 
flesh. Must we waste the precious moments in 
talking of useless regrets? The Locust Years are 
ended, to-day. Our great love is the only thing 
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that can be worth our speaking about^ in this hour. 
Our love and — '' 

On the gate panel came the blow of a spear- 
butt, twice repeated. And the voice of the Sheik 
— solemn and emotionless now — called for Mas- 
soud to come forth and speak with him. 

The caravan-master scrambled to his feet, his 
recently convulsed face stony with the fatalism 
that possessed him, and stumbled to the gate. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

The Americans, careless of safety, pressed close 
behind the master of the caravan as a leaf of ihe 
gate was thrown wide. As before, Sheik Ysouf 
sat his horse in front of ihe archway. As before, 
his men were ranged at a distance behind him, on 
the sands. But now there was no bravado, no 
mock ferocity in the bearing of any of the Sons of 
the Desert. Stem, silent they sat like judges 
about to pass death-sentence. 

Presently, Sheik Ysouf spoke, deep of voice, 
slow of enimciation, every word distinct and preg- 
nant. So measured was his speech, so wholly in 
contrast with his former quick gabble that Dirck 
and Professor Venable from tlieir meager store of 
Arabic had little trouble in catching the drift of his 
words. 

Venable, in low-pitched asides, translated the 
gist of the harangue to the rest of the tourists who, 
open-mouthed, himg on his every syllable. 

*^e says," began Venable, jerkily and witii 

many pauses to hear and mentally to digest and 
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transpose the slow worded phrases — "he says, 
'One of your party has wounded — ahnost unto 
death — ^my brother's son, Naami,' (I think *Khai' 
is 'brother.') 'Our hakim' (that's 'surgeon' or 'doc- 
tor,' you know) — 'our hakim says Naami will live, 
for the bullet flew over-high and smote only the 
shoulder. Had — ^had he died — then all of you 
must have — ^must have died by the torture. But 
as he lives, I shall show mercy.' (I think the word 
is 'mercy.') 'And I shall claim in payment only 
five thousand mejidie' — (about four thousand dol- 
lars, you know) — foi blood money.' " 

"Easy" grunted Raegan, in relief. "Better'n a 
general throat-cutting, anyhow. A slash in the 
wallet will heal up. In the throat, it wont. He — " 

" 'And,' " went on the halting translation, " 'I 
shall demand in just vengeance the life of the man 
who — ^who wounded Naami. If — ^if that life be 
not — ^be not given us, to restore the honor of El- 
Eanah, — then, by the — the Triple Oath, I swear to 
feed the — the kites and jackals with every carcass 
of you — Believers and — Feringhee alike. Give up 
the man to our vengeance — and the blood money 
— ^and epart in peace. Tammn' " 

**T amain'' pedantically explained Professor 
Venable, "is an Arabic word hard to translate. It 
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may mean 'Enough' or 'That ia all' or 'I have 
spoken/ " 

But no one listened to his exigesis of the phrase. 
For a new diversion had just caught the nerve- 
strained attention of the group that had been lis- 
tening so tensely to the stammering translation of 
the Sheik's ultimatum. 

Dirck Meade had stepped forth from among 
them, had walked past the cowering Massoud in 
the gateway, and up to the Sheik's bridle rein. 

"Sheik Ysouf," he said, in his imperfect Arabic, 
"if the guilty man be given up to you, will you 
swear by the Triple Oath that ihe rest go free?" 

^^Aiwa" ("Yes,") returned the Bedouin, his 
right hand upraised. "It shall be a covenant. I 
swear it on the Triple Oath that no man may 
break and hope to look on the face of Allah or of 
His Prophet. By the Sword of Mohammed, by 
the Beard of my Father, by the — " 

^'BismUlahr agreed Dirck. "I accept the oath. 
I am the man you seek. Let us go to your people 
and quickly, before my friends can prevent." 

Massoud had heard ; and he cried out in blank 
amaze, deeming the Feringhee a madman to sad- 
dle himself thus with another's guilt. Professor 
Venable heard, and he translated each clause, as 
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before, while Dirck was floundering his way 
through the unfemiliar language. 

Before the translation had come to an end, Saul 
had spnmg forward and caught Meade by the arm. 

"It wont do!" declared the boy, vehemently. 
"It wont do, you quixotic idiot. Come back 
here!" 

Dirck wrenched himself free and took a step 
toward the impassive Sheik. At the same moment. 
Professor Venable and Raegan and Massoud by 
conunon consent flung themselves upon Meade 
and through sheer force dragged the fiercely writh- 
ing man back into the gateway. 

They were not a fraction of a second too soon. 
The Sheik, seeing his prey was gone, whipped out 
his thin-bladed saber, and, with a shout of "/eHa/" 
spiured his horse forward. As he smote, his mount 
shied at the struggling mass in the gateway. The 
descending saber-stroke shore an oblique line, 
through Raegan's black derby. 

The Sheik whirled, as the gate banged shut, and 
galloped back to his men. 

"My uncle," asked Najeeb, as the tourists were 
still gripping Dirck, "why did you thrust a hand 
into such black pottage and risk a cleft skull to 
save a Feringhee swine?" 
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^Were it better/' snapped Alassoud^ "to have 
ihe Pasha strip me of my goods and my certificate 
for allowing a howaji under my care to be slain? 
We must hold out while we may. I am ruined if 
it be said my Feringhee convoys suffer death. And 
this Feringhee is so mad tliat I make no doubt he 
is a person of rank in his own land^ an Emir, per- 
chancC; or at least a Wali. Help me to make ready 
such poor defense as we can in this sieve of a 
place. They will not attack until dawn. It is the 
way of El-Kanah." 

Meantime around Dirck — ^who stood inert; apa- 
tlietiC; — Saul and tlie professor and Raegan were 
storming, demanding why he had done so insane 
a thing, why he had dreamed they would permit 
it, why he had no more consideration, if not for 
them, for the wife his rash deed would have left 
desolate. 

"If I'd ^a' had my 'gat' witti me," finished Rae- 
gan, "there'd 'a' been a long line of carriages driv- 
ing real slow behind that Sheik person by now." 

To none of their excited queries or oth^r speech- 
es did Dirck make reply. He seemed spent, dazed. 
Not until Lorraine's hand slipped into his did he 
rouse himself and let her draw him away from the 
rest. Her face was drawn and fear-distorted. 
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"Dirckf' she panted. ''Dircifcr How could you? 
Oh, how could you?" 

'^ 'It is meet that one man should suffer for the 
people/ '' he misquoted, harshly. 

'TTou didn't do it for tiiat/* she insisted. 'TTou 
did it for me. You did it because you thought, 
with you out of the way, I would be safe from 
Aaron's anger. Oh, it was cruel! It was wicked I 
Did you think I would have let you go alone? Did 
you think I could have found no use for this pistol 
you gave me, if you had sacrificed yourself like 
that?'' 

''Give it back to me," he demanded. 

"No! It is going to rest here on my breast, now 
and always. You are all I have in the world. If 
you are taken from me, or if you take yourself 
from me, I want to be able to follow you. And I am 
going to— remember tliati / am going toT 



CHAPTER XVin 

Night had come. On the turret roof were 
grouped six of the seven Americans. In the court- 
yard below, little fires burned, and aroimd them 
squatted or lay the caravan-men; smoking, chat- 
ting or snoring. Along the wall were hobbled the 
kneeling camels, and they bubbled and sniffed im- 
easily, in the growing cold of the Desert night. 

Outside, a himdred yards beyond the walls, the 
line of Desert ponies were picketed, and the tribes- 
men sprawled about a "chip" fire. Through the 
starlit gloom rode two white-bumoused sentries, 
ever circling the rest tower at foot pace, their long 
muskets athwart their saddle-bows, their hawk 
eyes under the fringed kafiehs alert for any signs 
of a sortie. 

On the wall-top in his turn, Massoud had posted 
two porters, though more as a formality than with 
any fear of a night attack. For, as he had told 
Najeeb, the men of El-Kanah tribe were not wont 
to battle at night when they could avoid doing so. 
Also, should they try to storm the rest tow^ in the 
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darkness, thesre was always the chance that some 
of their prey might escape and reach Damascus 
with the tale; whereas, by daylight, the massacre 
could easily be made complete, and with no em- 
barrassing smrivors to stir up later trouble or to 
identify the tribe that had destroyed their fellows. 

Far away under the cold white stars stretched 
the tumbled miles of black Desert, limitless, mys- 
tic, terrible. The dead hush of the outer night was 
broken only by the yapping of a jackal-pack miles 
away as they fought over some choice bit of car- 
rion — ^by the less frequent howl of a mateless wolf 
by the eerie "laugh" of a sand-hyena, a long-sus- 
tained cry broken midway by an odd gasping 
sound like the choke of a woman in hysterics. 

The little group of foreigners on the roof were 
circled about a duU-glowing charcoal brazier. They 
had fallen silent. Presently Dirck Meade joined 
them. Wheii the others had adjourned to the roof 
after supper, he had gone to confer with Mas- 
soud. 

^'Well?" asked Mrs. Millicent, as he took his 
place in the circle and held out his cold hands to 
the brazier. 

"Well," he answered indifferently, "nothing will 
happen till dawn. Massoud is certain of that. And 
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from the looks of those fellows out yonder, they 
don't seem inclined to break their night's rest by 
doing what can be done much more comfortably 
by daylight." 

^'Were you able to persuade Massoud to try to 
get someone through the Damascus?" asked Lor- 
raine. 

^Tes, at last. I had to break through all his 
layers of Syrian fate-apathy to make him do it. 
But I talked him around. He has sent Najeeb. 
He sent him fifteen minutes ago. I gave him a 
leg-up, over the wall, at tliat crumbled place on 
the opposite side from the Bedouins. We picked a 
time when both their sentinels were on the far side 
of the wall from us. I watched Najeeb make the 
start. He would make a splendid scout, for all 
he's so fat and little. He wriggled away through 
the line of dunes like a snake. I lost sight of him 
by the time he'd gone fifty yards. They'll never 
track him. He was clean out of sight before the 
first sentinel rounded the comer of the walL" 

^'How soon can he make Dam^uscus?" asked 
Raegan. 

*ln forty hours, Massoud thinks." 

"H'm! And forty hoxirs back with the cops or 
tiie national guard dudes or whoever it is tiiat 
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beats up mobs in this neck of the woods. That's 
pretty near four days. How long can we and that 
bunch of coons downstairs hold this old rattletrap 
against our Buffalo Bill friends out there?" 

"It's best to be frank with one another and look 
things in the face/' said Dirck, after a moment's 
hesitation. "I don't believe — and neither does 
Massoud — that we can hold out a day — or half a 
day — against them. They outnumber us seven to 
one. They're well armed and they're trainefd 
fighters. We aren't. Our camel-men can't be 
counted on at a pinch. Massoud says so himself. 
They aren't over-eager to risk their necks for us, 
when they could get away scot free by giving us 
up. And I don't blame them. Thejr're just the 
riffraff of the Bagdad and Damascus khans. And 
they look on us as infidels — as worse than pariah 
dogs. In fact, there isn't one of them who doesn't 
believe in his heart that he'd be doing El Islam a 
service by killing us. Glance down there at them. 
They're loafing aroimd as unconcernedly as they 
do on any other evening when we're camping. Do 
they look to you like men who are about to sell 
their lives? Don't they look a good deal more like 
men who are about to sell tis and who have no 
great scruples about doing it?" 
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"But Massoud— " 

"Massoud is playing for time, and he'll do every- 
thing he can for us^ short of losing his own life 
and his own caravan. But he's doing it for him- 
self, not for us. He knows if we're killed it will 
stir up a lot of international trouble. And as a 
caravan-master, he'll be ruined forever. That's 
why he's going to put up a bluff at defense. He's 
hoping against hope that some stray troop of cav- 
alry patrol may happen into sight before he has 
to siu'render, though there's not one chance in six- 
ty, he says. And he's hoping still more — this is 
his chief hope and ours, too — that when Sheik 
Ysouf finds that Najeeb has gotten away to Da- 
mascus, he'll be afraid to harm us. You see, it's 
one thing for a party of travelers to be found killed 
with no clue to the murderers, and quite another 
thing for the tribe and the circumstances to be 
fully known to the Government. That's our one 
real hope. And I'm inclined to bank on it." 

"Maybe!" said Raegan, pessimistically. "You're 
sure a cheery companion, Meade. Most as exhil- 
arating as a blue-slip on payday when a man's got 
a consumptive wife and a kid with white swelling 
on the knee. As I take it, we're all due to start on 
the goldenharp route any time after sunrise, unless 
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the Sheik-guy can be persuaded that one lying 
camel-man's evidence is going to convince the 
bulls at Damascus that this tribe's alibi is no good. 
Do I dope it right?" 

"Y-es, but-" 

"Maybe you're wise to spread the whole hand 
on the table. But I kind of wish it could have 
been eased into these ladies' minds more gentle- 
Uke. They're dead game sports, though; I'll say 
that for the whole three of 'em — ^not sl squawk nor 
a faint, nor even a whimper. I guess there's some- 
thing in the book-scribblers' spiel about good 
blood, after all. A dame in my walk of life would 
be screeching all over the shop if she knew she had 
such a wakeful day ahead of her to-morrow as 
we're due to have." 

'Why should we make it harder for the rest of 
you by making a scene?" asked Lorraine, in genu- 
ine wonder. "We are women, we can't fight, we 
can't help you in any active way when the crisis 
comes. All we can do is not to impede you by 
tears or complaints and to try to show we are 
worthy to be good comrades to tlie men who must 
suffer witii us," 

"Mrs. Meade," broke out Saul Venable, "you're 
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a brick. I think God must have had an inspiration 
when He made women of your type." 

Dirck reached across in the gloom and wrung 
the bojr's hand. 

"I feel like a whipped cur!" went on Saul, pas- 
sionately. "/ brought all this on you by my crazy 
impulsiveness. And not one of you has said a 
single word of reproach to me. It'd be easier for 
me if you'd kick me all over the place." 

'Why should we?" said Helen Millicent, speak- 
ing shyly and for the first time. 'TTou did what 
you did just trying to protect us. I — I think it 
was perfectly splendid of you," she ended in a 
gush of childlike enthusiasm. 

^It was rotten and idiotic of me," persisted 
Saul, 'TDut it's ever so sweet of you to take it that 
way. Miss Millicent I — ^I appreciate it a whole 
lot more than I've words to tell you. And I feel 
like that about the way all of you have treated 
me. If only you'll let me go out th^re and give 
myself up, as I begged you to — " 

"Can it, son!" said Raegan, wearily. ^^We've 
chewed all that over a dozen times. You're not 
going. We play out this hand together, all of us. 
It's a mass play. That's been settled." 

"There's — there's something else," blurted the 
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boy, almost hysterically. "If we're — ^if we're not 
coining out of this business alive, I, for one, want 
to clear up my slate first and start fair. I've been 
lying to all you people — IVe been letting you be 
nice to me under false pretenses. And I'm not 
going to, any longer. This ought to be the 'honest 
hour,' if ever there is one. I'm not — " 

"Saul," interposed his father, in grave reproof, 
"don't speak. It concerns no one. It interests no 



one. — " 

((TK 



I've got to," huried on the lad, shakily. "I'm 
sorry, sir, but it's the only square thing after what 
these dear people have done for me and the way 
they've accepted me as one of them. I told you 
all I had just graduated from Obe^lin and that 
my father had let me come on this trip with him 
before I settle down to work. Well, it was a lie." 

"Saul!" pleaded Professor Venable, but the 
young fellow continued unchecked. 

"I didn't graduate from Oberlin. I was kicked 
out — kicked out in the very beginning of Senior 
year for getting dnmk — ^for getting drunk and 
puling the Dean's whiskers, in chapel. I was ex- 
pelled. And my father — ^it had nearly broken his 
heart — ^brought me over here with him till things 
quieted down." 
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"LordT' soliloquized Ra^an, as Dirck choked 
back a laugh at the boy's silly tale and his tragic 
solemnity. ^'What a horrible, hagorous, hideous, 
turrible confession ! I don't know's I can ever bear 
to look myself in the face again after being de- 
graded by traveling in the same caravan with a 
feller that once got stewed and piUled somebody's 
alfalfas. It's — ^it's what the noospapers call a 
^crime against nature.' That's what it is. Yotmg 
feller," he added, sanctimoniously, "it's lucky for 
you that you beat it from the States as qiuck aa 
as you did. At the rate you was going, you'd 
pretty soon have sunk to drinking three ice-cream 
sodas in succession, or staying out at some ping- 
pong hell till pretty near ten o'clock at ni^t.'* 

"Raegan!" said Dirck, sharply, as he saw the 
boy wince under the New Yorker's clumsy sar- 
casm. 

"Oh, all right, all right," assented Raegan. 'Tm 
sorry. You see, Saul my son, I never had the 
ben'fits of a gilt-edge bringing up, and it's a long 
time since I was young enough to know that every 
scrape is a life-tragedy. I s'pose if a collie edu- 
cation is a chap's goal and if he's tripped up by a 
jag and a set of pullable whiskers, on the way to 
that goal, it's a big tiunble, as big as if it was 
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something real. I take back what I said. And 
I'm sorry for your old man. He's lived in books 
til a break like yours looks like real disgrace. Let 
it go at that." 

"I think it was fine of you, Mr. Venable, to con- 
fess that," spoke up Helen, warmly — ^''perfectly 
fine. And I honor you for being brave and telling 
us. None of us will think less of you. Why, I 
came near getting expelled myself at the Brent- 
wood Convent last year. Honestly, I did." 

"My dear!" protested Mrs. Millicent, shocked. 

"I did," said the girl. "I didn't tell anyone, not . 
even you. I was ashamed to. But I'm going to, 
now, no matter what anyone thinks of me. It was 
on Christmas Eve. We were to take our candles 
at midnight and walk through the corridors chant- 
ing 'Adeste Fideles,' and then file into the chapel 
where the priest would be waiting to say the mid- 
night mass. And we all went to bed at eight, to 
get rested for the procession and the mass. At 
ten o'clock I routed out Mildred Newberry and 
Mollie Mercer, and we all three started down our 
corridor with our lighted candles, singing 'Adeste 
Fideles." And the girls heard us, and the Sisters 
and the Mother Superior, too. And they thought 
it must be twelve o'clock. So they all jumped 
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into their wrappers and grabbed up their candles 
and ran out and fell into line and began chanting. 
We three blew out our hghts and sneaked back to 
our roms by way of the refectory staircase. But 
all the rest went ahead, and they filed into the 
chapel and sat down. And it was fearfully cold, 
and of course the priest wasn't there yet, or any- 
thing. And some of the Sisters b^an to sneeze. 
And they all sat there an hour before they found 
out it wasn't time yet. And the Mother Superior 
tried awfully hard next day to find who'd done it. 
And she said if she foimd it, she'd expel whoevw 
had started it. So I'm every bit as guilty as you 
are, Mr. Venable, every single bit." 

'Tve been brought up real careful," imperson- 
ally observed Raegan. 'T. never thou^t the day 
would come when I'd have to listen to sudi 
stories as I've just had banged into my innocent 
ears by these two young folks. I read once, in a 
book, how Rome was destroyed by the vices and 
vile crimes of its people. Ill bet America's on 
the way to the toboggan, too, if that's the way the 
younger btmch behave." 

Helen, who had snuggled penitently against her 
mother and was whispering to her, did not hear 
him. He had not meant that she should. He was 
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speaking to Dirck and Lorraine. But Saul Venable 
heard, and his fists clenched angrily. To stay 
himself from the resentful speech that bubbled hot 
to his lips, as well as to prevent any further com- 
ment of Raegan's from reaching Helen, the boy 
said loudly: 

''We remind me of some people I once read 
about in a Conan Doyle story. They were cau^t 
in a caved-in tomb somewhere in 'Egypt, and they 
knew the air-supply wouldn't last more than a 
day or two. So, to ease their consciences, they 
all told one another the blackest secrets of their 
pasts. And — then they were rescued. It was a 
dandy story." 

'It wasn't such a bad notion at that,'* observed 
Raegan, presently. ''When there's nothing ahead, 
a feller's tongue's apt to get loose about the things 
he'd generally die sooner'n blab. It seems to make 
it easier somehow. That's why so many folks 
confess just before they're strung up or electro- 
cuted, I s'pose. I never got wise to the hunch 
to that, before. But I do, now. And I'm sorry 
I made small of you two kids for doing it." 

"That's all right," said Saul, awkwardly. "We 
understand." 

He had moved closer to Helen^ and hn hmd 
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was unconsciously groping for hers in the dark- 
ness. 

"There's something in what Saul, here, said," 
vouchsafed Raegan uneasily, after another pause. 
"I mean what he said about being on the square 
with folks who've been white to you. And you 
folks have sure been white to me from the very 
start You knew I wasn't your sort, from the 
minute you set eyes on me, that day we left Bag- 
dad. If you'd been second-raters, you'd have 
kept to yourselves and froze me out. But, be- 
cause you was real folks, you let me be friendly 
with you, even if my ways wasn't your ways. 
And—" 

"Nonsense!" interrupted Dirck. "We all — " 

"Thanks for the lie," said Raegan, gratefully. 
"Second-raters would have froze me out. Third- 
raters would have been wise that I wasn't travel- 
ing the East for a harvester company, like I told 
you I was. These big manufacturing concerns in 
America don't send out guys like me, guys who 
make a toad-pie of English and don't know a 
word of foreign talk." 

"Your secrets are no business of ours, Mr. Rae- 
gan," put in Lorraine. "You owe us no explana- 
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tions at all. You've always been nice to ub, and 
we like you. Why say anything more — ?" 

"Why?" he repeated, glumly. "Why, for just 
that very reason, Mrs. Meade — ^because you've all 
been so white to me. I've got to square myself. 
I don't want to. Being white yourselves, you 
took it for granted I was. How'd you have felt 
toward me, f r instance, if I'd announced that first 
day: 'Dames and gents, let me interdooce mjrself. 
I'm Aloysius Raegan, of 9999 Tenth AVnoo, New 
York. I'm here because the farther I get from 
the Old Town the healthier it is for me. I'm out 
to lose myself till my friends back home can square 
Police Headquarters. And meantime I'm dodg- 
ing Yurrup's police, too, that's been sicced on to 
take a more'n friendly interest in me. My gam- 
bling joint on Tenth Av'noo (over Ciowperth- 
waite's gin foundry) was pulled, and in the scrim- 
mage I gave the precinct captain a fracture in his 
solid ivory skull when he tried to cripple me for 
a record. It's dangerouser to hurt a policeman — 
even if he gets well, as this captain is getting — 
than to shoot up a Bedouin. And I'm traveling 
for my health till things get cold.' How'd you 
have looked on me, if I'd said all that then, folks? 
And how do you look at me now you've heard it?" 
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"What right have we — ^have / — ^at any rate- 
to judge any lawbreaker?" broke out Lorrame, 
scourged by unpulse and example. '*When I — ^" 

**When you have the divine pity that God gives 
only to white-souled women," interposed Dirck, 
''Come, dear," he added, rising and leading her 
toward the half-ruined stairway. ''You must get 
a few hours' rest. We shall need all our strength 
to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XIX 

Across the endless sand-miles^ rode two men. 
For a week and more they had ridden thus, 
perched high and swajdngly upon the humps of 
two mouse-hued racing camels. 

These two mounts were of the Bishareen stock 
— ^the best of a species as wisely interbred as was 
ever Derby favorite or Suburban winner. Such 
camels are few, and the wei^^t of their humps 
in gold is no exorbitant price for them. 

Their coats are ahnost as satiny as a Kentucky 
hunter's; their eyes are big and soft and — ^mirade 
of miracles in a camel 1 — show genuine intelligence. 
Their slender limbs are clean and delicate and as 
nearly shapely as a camel's can hope to be. They 
are beasts for which a desert-son would blithely 
sell soul and wife and horse. 

These are the racers that cross the pitiless Syr- 
ian Desert in two-sevenths the time allowed by 
regtdar caravans, fearlessly striking across dunes 
which caravans would circumnavigate, not both- 
ering to turn aside to oases or to spare themselves 

188 
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on alternate days. The tireless lurching pace (a 
camel paces, never actually trots) is kept up for 
eight or nine hours at a stretch, with no slacken- 
ing for rest or pause for food. If the ordinary 
camel is the Ship of the Desert, the Bishareen 
racer is assuredly the thirty-knot motor-boat of 
the sands. 

Atop one of the two pacing beasts rode Camr- 
ud-din, government mail-carrier between Bagdad 
and Damascus. He had the face of an ink-bathed 
gorilla, the figure of a chimpanzee and the com- 
bined natures of Ananias, d'Artagnan and Mun- 
chausen. Also, he was the hero of every khan, 
the demigod of every bazar. For, to his people, 
his was a career that would have made Orville 
Wright seem a timid shirker by comparison. 

He rod^ his lurching racer with easy awkward- 
ness, from long habit coaxing the last atom of 
safe speed from the brute and sparing himself 
every possible jolt of discomfort. Camr-ud-din 
weighed perhaps one hundred and thirty pounds. 
He gave just now the impression of weighing 
nearer three hundred — thanks to the dozens of 
yards of soiled linen that swathed his apelike 
form, cocoon-wise, as shock-absorber for the cam- 
el's jouncing. 
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His fellow rider was Ezra Belden. Disdaining 
to hamper his own motions by wrappings of buf- 
fer-cloth, the New Englander was clad as at Bag- 
da, shiny black dii^onals, out-of-date derby and 
alL If the eight or nine days' ordeal of desert- 
crossing had been rack-torture to him, he gave no 
sign thereof. His leathery face was perhaps a 
shade more grim and his cheekbones stuck out 
more gauntly than of yore. Also, his pale little 
eyes had behind them a glassy intentness that 
spoke of will-power's successful fight against tor- 
mented flesh. 

His whalebone-and-leather body had withstood 
the agony, and none but he ever knew how intense 
the agony had been. Now that the goal was all 
but in sight, the discomfort was forgotten in the 
thrill of the man-hunt. 

Camr-ud-din — after the first hot and noisy re- 
sentment that the Bagdad serail authorities should 
have saddled him with an Unbeliever for a jour- 
ney he had hitherto always taken in solitary ma- 
jesty — ^had slowly grown to regard his fellow trav- 
eler with the approval that one strong man feels 
for another. 

Gladly would he have cut he Infidel's throat, 
as the latter snored during their brief rest-periods. 
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Happily would he have robbed or forsaken hun 
there in the trackless sands. Eagerly would he 
have sold him to the first ransom-craving band of 
Bedouins. But since the aeraU people's orders had 
unkindly barred him from any of these luxuries, 
the mail-carrier not only put up with the disap- 
pointment with a fairly good grace, but deigned 
to admire the pluck and tirelessness of his passen- 
ger. 

He even, from time to time, unbent so far as to 
liven the journey with wondertales which he told 
as solemn truths. Camr-ud-din spoke ahnost flaw- 
less English, thanks to long service as kawasse at 
the Bagdad British consulate, ere he became mail- 
carrier. And he rejoiced to displi^y this English, 
even to so glum and uninterested a listener. 

To-day, for instance, he broke an hour's silence 
by pointing dramatically to a spiral groove in a 
sand-dune's side, scooped out by some freak eddy 
of desert wind. 

"See, oh Bel-din 1" he exdauned. "The path of 
the swine-serpent 1" 

'Th-huh!" mumbled Belden, scarce looking. 

"The swine-serpent's path," repeated Camr-ud- 
din, in shivery excitement — "the deadliest of the 
vermin loosed from Je-hen-inI The head of the 
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swine-serpent is as the head of a hog, with every 
bristle a sting of deadly venonu His eyes are as 
the basilisk's, and he who meets their gaze must 
die. His body is wellnigh a day's caravan journey 
in length, and flames sparkle from each of its 
curves. Fifty tall men and an hundred camels 
hath he been known to swallow at a meal, and — '^ 

"If he tried to swaller that story of your'n, 
cumrad, he'd be li'ble to choke to death before he 
had it half way down," was Belden's glum com- 
ment. "It'd stick crosswise in his throat." 

'Tou doubt, Bel-din?" cried tiie indignant mail- 
carrier. "By the beard of my father it is so. The 
swine-serpent was se^a by mine own sister's son, 
Selim-abu-Nur — seen by him within ten miles of 
this very spot. And Selim-abu-Nur, my sister's 
son, fled before the swine-serpent unto the rest- 
tower that lies to the southward — ^where we shall 
pause this night. And Selim-abu-Nur closed the 
gates of the tower courtyard in the swine-serpent's 
face and fled to the roof of the tower. But the 
serpent scaled the wall as a lizard scales a line of 
pebbles. And then, in his extremity, my sister's 
son called upon the name of Allah the Compas- 
sionate. And as he spake the Holy Name, he saw 
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the swine-serpent melt like Tabor's snows and 
vanish into a dust cloud." 

"Uh-huh!" grunted the wholly unimpressed 
Belden. "An' speakin' of dust clouds, look over 
yonder. Somebody must 'a' called on tii' name 
of Allah pretty loud just now. There's what's 
left of one of your swine-serpents, I guess." 

He pointed, as he spoke ; to a long swirl of red 
dust that cut the horizon to the southward. A 
moment later, a confused jumble of laden camels 
were silhouetted against the crest of a far-off sand- 
ridge. 

The camels were moving at clumsy speed, like so 
many spiders; their legs unnaturally long and 
spindly against the pulsing ether of the horizon. 

The distance was too great for details. But tiie 
camels apparently numbered from fifty to sixty. 
And, in rifts between tiie blinding dust flurries 
their pads kicked up, could be seen human figures 
clinging to the backs of one or two of them. 

"Somebody's caravan's stampeded," hazarded 
Belden. "I wonder could it be — ?" 

*TNot stampeded," corrected Camr-ud-din ; 
"heads too low. Stampeded camels throw their 
heads high. Hard driven. There are the folk you 
seek, my Bel-din. It is the caravan of my olden 
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friend, Massoud. None other so large crosses 
southward at this season or dares leave the or- 
dained caravan route. But why he should risk the 
legs of his beasts by crazy haste — ! By his direc- 
tion, he seeks the rest tower. But why does he 
flee like that? Even if he be short of water — there 
is no water at the rest tower. OheT he broke off. 
"What are you doing, oh Wild Ass of the Wilder- 
ness?" 

Belden, without waiting for the end of his com- 
panion's conjectures, had brought down his braid- 
ed quirt upon his camel's neck, shouted "lela!** 
and tugged viciously upon the lanyard. 

The amazed racer, under the goad and guidance, 
had veered sharply to the left toward the flying 
caravan, and had quickened speed to a swaying 
nm. 

''What are you doing?" yelled Camr-ud-din, 
iirging his own mount after the other. 

"Those are the folks I'm wantin'," snapped Bel- 
den over his heaving shoulder. "The two I want 
is in that caravan, like you said. An' I'm goin' to 
get 'em." 

Over a dune he dashed, and down into the de- 
clivity beyond, never stopping to see what lay in 
front, "What lay in front'* was a sand hole some 
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four feet deep and three feet wide, bored there by 
the eddy of a recent wmd storm. 

Unsteered and lashed onward to frantic haste, 
Belden's camel hm'led itself down the slope. Its 
right foreleg plimged full into the* sand hole. 

Belden shot forward through the air for three 
yards or more, coming to a breath-expelling halt 
in the soft side of a second dime. As he struck, he 
heard the hideous screech of his camel. 

The priceless beast's right foreleg was snapped 
like a willow-wand. Rolling and screaming, the 
racer threshes up the looses and in every direction. 

Camr-ud-din, looking down on his destroyed 
toeasure-pet, was lifting to high heaven a torrent 
of such scorching and unbelievable and unprinta- 
ble blasphemy as only an Oriental can conmiand. 

He called on Allah and Mohammed and the 
Seven Ehalif s and Ali the Lion of God and Omar 
the Successor — ^to curse and rend the Infidel who 
had wrought this awful damage. He cursed Bel- 
den waking; he cursed him sleeping; he cursed 
him eating; he cursed him drinking; he cursed 
him living; he cursed him dying; he sketched for 
him, right luridly, a family tree as zoologically im- 
possible as it was namelessly offensive. He spoke 
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unbrokenly for nearly seven minutes and did not 
once repeat himself. 

But as all he said was in fluent Arabic — the 
Arabic of the bazars, at that — ^Belden understood 
not one syllable of it. And this was fortunate. For 
no mortal (with all the patience of Job and the 
meekness of Moses and the peacelove of Bryan 
and the cowardice of a pet rabbit) could have lis- 
tened understandingly to such an insult-avalanche 
without committing mayhem. 

Belden, as it happened, was not listening at all, 
after the first few seconds. His eyes strayed from 
the crippled camel and the demoniacally enraged 
mail-carrier to the distant ridge where the caravan 
had been seen. The caravan had vanished, leav- 
ing the ridge pulsing with heat and settling dust. 

But, as Belden gazed, it was populated once 
more, this time by a band of galloping horsemen 
whose red and white burnouses flapped madly be- 
hind them. They were in evident pursuit of the 
caravan. 

The cursing Camr-ud-din's eye was also caught 
by the new apparition on the ridge. He paused in 
his sulphurous tirade to watch. He saw now the 
cause of the caravan's flight. He saw too, from 
his knowledge of the land, that, bar accidents, ihe 
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caravan would easily reach the rest tower ahead of 
its pursuers. 

The sight of the chase brought Camr-ud-din 
back to his senses. He remembered that he was 
the Government's trusted mail-carrier and that 
the safety of the mail-pouch on his saddle was his 
one mission in life. It was his honor^ his liveli- 
hood, his future. 

He must guard it against any prowling Bedouin 
band; out for plunder. And there was urgent need 
for him to set forth once more and instantly upon 
his journey to Damascus. 

A louder shriek from the poor camel brought 
Belden's attention back from the pimmit. A thrill 
of pity went through him. He tugged out the big 
service revolver he carried in an armsling, and sent 
a forty-five caliber bullet tearing through the 
sprawling brute's head. 

"An' now," he said, briskly, to the mail-carrier, 
"I'll trouble you, cumrad, to siiin down off'n that 
beast of your'n. I'm goin' to foUer the caravan. 
If what you said is so, they must be headin' for 
that rest tower. An' I calc'late to overhaul 'em 
there." 

'With a troop of Badawi around the tower?" 
gasped Gamr-ud-din. 'Tou are as mad as all In- 
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fidels. Man^ if you should venture within reach 
of those Badawi— -if you should come between 
them and liieir prey — ^your breath would be in 
your nostrils.'^ 

'It's been theare, off an' on, for some fifty-one 
years/' drawled Belden. "Git down! I'm start- 
in'," 

As he spoke he leveled the big revolver full at 
the mail-carrier's swathed stomach. Camr-ud-din, 
watching the American's eyes rather than his 
weapon, groaned an order that brought his mount 
to its knees. And he scrambled off to tiie ground. 

"Listen, oh man whom Allah hath deprived of 
wisdom!" he wailed. 'Tou would ride to death! 
You shall not. The mails are sacred. They must 
go to Damascus. I — ^" 

Belden paid no heed. Jimiping upon the up- 
holstered red saddle he gave the word and the lan- 
yard twist that brou^t the surviving camel to its 
feet. A second word and a slash of the quirt set 
the brute in swift motion. 

Gamr-ud-din whistled softly, yet shrilly, through 
his teeth. The camel halted so suddenly as ahnost 
to unseat Belden. Nor could the Yankee make it 
take another step onward. Its master had called 
it to halt. That was enough. 
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''The rest tower is nearly ten miles distant/' said 
Camr-ud-din, after a hot and windy argument. 
''Alone^ 3rou could not find your way to it among 
these dunes and ridges. Nor^ even liiou^ you 
kill me, will I guide you thiliier. Without my 
word) ihe camel will not go. And I shall not 
speak the word. The mail-bag must go to Damas- 
cus. No Badawi diall take it from me. I shall not 
go among them as they rob^ lest they seize it and 
my camel) too^ while the love of loot is on them.'' 

"Then I'll go afoot, and—" 

"And lose your way in the first mile? Be wise. 
We will go on to Damascus. If your two foes es- 
cape the Badawi, they will at last go thiliier, and 
you can seize them. If they are slain by the Ba- 
dawi — then Allah will have taken your vengeance 
into His own hand. We go to Damascus — ^we and 
the mailbag." 

"We get to that rest tower/' mutt^^ Belden 
to himself) as he nodded sulky acquiescence) "if I 
can get a sight of where it is, anywhere, as we go 
al(mg. All riglit)" he grunted) aloud. "All ri^^t) 
cumrad ; we'll take turns ridin' an' waBdn'. Gome 
lihead/' 



CHAPTER XX 



"in the DAT OP battle" 



The dawn wind was creeping over the sands, 
stirring a million strange, whispering voices among 
the dunes and hollows, filling the endless miles of 
waste with scurrying furtive ghosts of soimd. In 
the east, the blue-black sky had sickened to pallid 
gray. Above, the stars were tired and dull. 

Again, the Americans were gathered on the roof 
of the squat tower, wan, haggard from a night 
that, to all but the tough-nerved philosophical 
little Raegan, had been sleepless. They were look- 
ing now, wordless,toward the Bedouin's camp. 

The Sons of the Desert were beginning to stir. 
One or two were passing down the line of fidgeting 
picketed horses. Another was coaxing the smol- 
dered campfire into life. Others were braying cof- 
fee-beans and spices in a pestle, with rhythmic 
r strokes of an iron mortar, and kneading and pat- 

ting with imwashen hands little flat cakes of im- 
leavened bread. Some had not yet risen but lay, 
imcouthly shapeless heaps on the bare sand, cov- 
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ered by their abiehs and humouaea, tiiek heads 
toward the sunrise. 

Sheik Ysouf was afoot. The watchers knew 
him, even in the slow-waning gloom, by his green 
turban, by his height and by the respect with 
which his tribes folk made way for him to pass. 
He strode out beyond his fellows until he stood 
alone on the sands. 

Then, tossing down a small square of carpet, he 
knelt upon it, facing the unborn sun, and bending 
again and again until his forehead touched the 
earth, went througji the intricate Morning Prayar 
of the True Believer. When he reached the point 
where, by the mandates of Al Koran, the worship- 
er must bathe hands and face, he gathered up a 
palmful of sand-grains, touched his lips and fore- 
head with them and then let them run like water, 
through his fingers. For, ten centuries earlier, had 
not a right wise Iman decreed that in the water- 
less wastes, sand might take the place of water in 
the prayer-ablutions? 

The sight of a Moslem at one of the frequent 
daily prayers was no novelty to the Americans. 
For more than a month they had witnessed such 
scenes. So the Sheik's orisons and those of the 
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tribesmen who presently followed his example, in- 
terested them little. 

It was for ihe massing and mounting of tiie tnhe 
or for oliier signs of the promised attack, that they 
watched so eagerly. Massoud had said the Ba- 
dawi would attack at dawn. And dawn was a 
scant half-hour distant. 

The plan of defense was simple and promised 
little. The four men had talked it over early the 
previous night and had agreed on it. They had re- 
solved, as Raegan put it, to ^'play a lone hand and 
not let the coons horn in on the deal'' — ^in other 
words, not to trust themselves to the caravan-folk, 
but to remain where they were, on the turret-top. 
For an hour now they had worked over their piti- 
ful defenses and the latter were as complete as the 
besi^;ed could hope to make them. 

They had barred the turret's one door, at the 
base of the dilapidated stairs. The stairs them- 
selves, at the narrow turns, they had piled high 
with luggage and with such debris as they could 
lay hands on. The stone trapscuttle, leading to 
the roof, they had shut down and had heaped 
above it a score of heavy stones they had pried 
loose from the crumbling low parapet. 

Dirok, beforehand, had confiscated, from below, 
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a goat skin of water and such food as he could 
find. These were stored in a comer of the roof. 

The men realized that they could not hold their 
position forever against a throng of assailants. But 
they counted on much time being lost in breaking 
open the lower door and in clearing the narrow 
stairway of its wedged obstacles. 

Far more time and certain loss of life to tiie be- 
siegers must ensue before the dead weight of the 
trap door could be pushed upward and enough of 
the Bedouins emerge through the opening — ^barely 
wide enough to admit one body at a time — to over- 
power the four men above them. 

The parapet was high enough and thick enough 
to shield the crouching defenders from any bullet 
aimed from the courtyard or sands. And the tow- 
er, being of solid stone, would resist any effort to 
bum out its occupants. 

The plan was Dirck's, and it was the only one 
suggesting itself to anybody. So they had un- 
animously adopted it. There was always the bare 
chance, he told them, that they might hold out, 
thus entrenched, until Najeeb could come to their 
relief with a detachment of the Pashalik cavalry. 

And now, all being in readiness, liiey waited. 
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And waiting, as ever, was the hardest part of liieir 
vigil and toiL 

The caravan men in the courtyard below ware 
up and about, cheerily tending tiie camds and 
making ready their own morning meaL They 
were in excellent good-humor — ^all save Massoud, 
who squatted in a far comer, his abieh over his 
head, rocking to and fro and moaning. He, alone 
of them all, stood to suffer anything worse than 
temporary loss of employment. 

''Mr. Meade was right,'' said Professor Venable, 
glancing over the parapet at them and breaking 
the long silence that had brooded over the party 
on tiie turret roof. 'Those fellows have no in- 
tention of fighting for us or of putting them- 
selves into any kind of peril on our account They 
have settled among themselves exactly what they 
intend to do. And having done that, they have 
dismissed the whole affair from their minds. An 
excellent Eastern trait. listen,'' as a singsong 
voice broke f ortli below, and as tiie porters ceased 
their babling to hearken. "There is Serkeese, as 
usual, enlivening the others' morning work— and 
shirking his own — ^with one of his interminable 
stories." 

The man of whom he qK>ke— a shock-headed, 
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dwarfish Hebronite with ihe face of a gargoyle — 
had seated himself at>ss-legged on a camel saddle 
and, swaying back and fortli, had begmi to drone 
out something that from its sound might have 
been either a tuneless song or a prayer. 

The oliiers, with all an Oriental's childish de- 
light in listening to a story, hushed liieir noisy 
speech and, while th^ worked, strained their ears 
to catch every qrllable the gargoyle-faced Serkeese 
intoned And thus ran the tale he droned, a tale 
as old as Jerusalem and listened to, at this mo- 
ment, as eagerly as by tiie Arabs of Bible days: 

**0h, favored ones, it came to pass that Hussein 
Ali the Imam, sat in the gateway of Medinat-uS'- 
Salam'' (Bagdad) ''at the hour of Azim. 

"And peace was in his heart. For he was a just 
man and a righteous. 

"And as he lifted up his eyes, behold! he saw 
the Plague passing through the gateway into the 
City. 

"And, seeing, Hussein Ali, the Imam, knew no 
fear. For the righteous man is ever unafraid. 

"And he spake unto the Plague, saying: 

" 'Oh, servant of Allah the Compassionate, how 
many shaU you slayf 

"And the Plague made answer and said: 
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it 



7 ahdIX slay three hundred.' 

'And the Plague passed on into the City, whence 
presently arose the noise of weeping and the meas- 
ures of the Death Chant. 

"It came to pass again that Hussein AU, the 
Imam, sat in the gateway of Medinat-us-Salam, 
at the hour of Azim. 

*'And his robe was rent, and upon his head were 
ashes and in his heart was black grief. For all his 
nearest and his dearest lay dead. 

"And as he lifted up his eyes, behold! he saw 
the Plague passing through the gateway out of the 
City. 

"And Hussein Ali, the Imam, spat upon the 
Plague and called down upon it the curse of the 
Red Flames and reviled the Plague, saying: 

" *Thou hast lied to me. Thou didst swear to 
slay but three hundred. And lo, ten thousand 
have perished.' 

"And the Plague made answer: 7, the servant 
of the Most High, cannot lie. I slew but three 
hundred, even according to my sword. My twin- 
brother, Fear, slew the rest/ 

"From this, oh favored one, we learn — '* 

The story-teller stopped short, in the middle of 
his moraly with a yell of pain. An over-bored 
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and under-patient camel had lunged forward and 
nipped him savagely in the fleshy part of the arm. 

At ahnost the same instant a level ray of light 
hurled itself ^ lance-like^ from the low horizon and 
smote the watchers on the tower athwart the 
eyes. 

The sun had risen. The brief Eastern dawn was 
past. Day was come. 

A cry from Lorraine brought the others to their 
feet She was pointing amazedly at the sky in 
front of her. The rest followed the direction of 
her tremblingly pointing fing^, and they stared 
wide-eyed, dumbfounded 

In the southern heavens hung a city — ^a won- 
der city — upside down — a city of stately mina- 
rets, massy domes, tiled houses^ green spaces, 
sparkling rivers, winding streets, all mirrored and 
reversed, in the pale morning sky. 

**What in blue blazes — ?" croaked Raegan, par- 
alyzed by the vision. 

"It is a mirage," said Professor Venable, with 
keen interest, "the most perfect, the most dis- 
tinct I have ever seen. It is miraculously clear.*' 

''Dama8'e8'8chemr shouted a camel-man from 
below. 

"It is DamascusI'' cried Dirck. "Seel There's 
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the Great Mosque. There's the Medan. There's 
the thatched roof of the Bazaar Quiurter. It's all 
as I remember it." 

^'Damascus!" exclaimed Mrs. Millicent. ''But 
Damascus is two days' journey away," 

''Let me explain the phenomenon of a mirage/' 
suggested Professor Venable, "and you will im- 
derstand how it is possible for a — '' 

"Look!" broke in Raegan, whose gaze had mo- 
mentarily shifted from the dream city in the sky. 
"The Bedouin guys ! They're on the move." 

The tribesmen had mounted. Their Sheik riding 
far in front, they were coming in irregular close- 
formation toward the tower-enclosmre. There was 
no conmiotion in their ranks, no battle rage. 

Massoud, below, at soimd of the many hoof 
thuds on the sands, jumped to his feet and ran 
to the barred gates. Thrusting aside the panel 
of a little grille in one of the doors, he faced 
the oncoming tribesmen, bawling loudly for a 
word of parley. 

Above, the Americans, heedless of danger for 
the moment, leaned far over the parapet to wit- 
ness the plea's effect on the Sheik. 



CHAPTER XX 

At twenty paces distant from the gateway Sheik 
Ysouf seemed for the first time aware of Massoud's 
frantically bellowed entreaties. He spoke a word 
to his men and reined in his rough-coated horse. 

His followers also halted, sitting carelessly in 
their pillow-like saddles, evidently in no dread of 
any fusillade from the besieged 

''The time for speech is past, oh scum of the 
Bagdad slave-market/' remarked the Sheik, with a 
hint of impatience in his voice — ^''imless, indeed, 
Allah hath given you wisdom overnight, and you 
stand ready to pay the five thousand mejidie and 
give up to us the Feringhee who sought to slay 
my kinsman. Speak and be brief.'' 

''Oh, Star of the Desert," answered Massoud, a 
note of defiance in his cringing tone, "for your 
own sake, I pray you to let us pass on in peace. A 
messenger of mine left here at nightfall, and he 
is by now full half-way to Damascus wilii the tale 
of this threat of yours. Aye, and bearing your 
name and the name of your tribe— on whom be 
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Peace!— to the Paaha. This is the truth I I swear 
it by the Triple Oath— the truth. Unless you 
would be harried from horizon to horizon and have 
your cattle slain and your sons seized and thrown 
into prison, give over your hopes of vengeance 
and let us go free. The ransom we will pay, since 
we must — ^thoug^ by the tomb of the Prophet, it 
will beggar us. But lay no hand on these, my 
passengers, lest your tribe be blotted from the 
eartii by the Pasha's wrath. My messenger is 
fleet of foot. Even now he is — " 

^'Massoud, oh father of many windy words,*' 
interposed the Sheik dryly, ''is your messenger 
by any strange chance a small man and very fat? 
Is he a man who screams like a forage rat when 
a knife point happens to tickle his plump ribs? 
Is he^ I wonder, a Damascene gutter-son who mis- 
cals himself 'Najeeb' and who howls most dolo- 
rously for mercy when a gun is levejj at him?" 

Massoud's jaw dropped and his withered face 
yellowed. He strove to speak, but only sputtered. 

"In a vision from Allah," drawled Sheik Ysouf, 
''I saw such a man this past night. I dreamed 
that certain outposts of mine beyond the dunes 
yonder caught him trotting along like a fat hyena, 
across the sands, and brought him to me at mid- 
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ni^t, and that under a few — ^a v«ry few— very 
gentle knife-pricks, he was moved to tell me much 
of interest." 

''Sheitan and all the djinni of Je-hen-en!" 
groaned Massoud, his last faint hope kicked from 
under him. 

"Would it not be most amazing/' went on the 
Sheik, "were such a dream to come true? Oh, 
Suleiman! AUI" 

At his call, the climiped ranks parted. Two 
Bedouins rode forward, dragging between them 
the unfortunate and horribly scared Najeeb. 

"Turn him loose and let him run to his master," 
ordered Sheik Ysouf . 

Released, the luckless Najeeb tottered forward 
toward the tower, dodging from side to side as 
he went, as though every moment expecting a 
bullet to speed his progress. Several of the tribes- 
men grinned broadly. Even the Sheik's iron face 
relaxed. 

"Massoud," he said, "I ask your decision. Time 
passes." 

It was not Massoud who voiced the answer. 
The caravan-masta: was suddenly brushed aside; 
the courtyard gates were burst open, and every 
camel-man and porter in the place surged out onto 
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the sands, carrying the shriekmg Massoud along 
like a chip on a wave. 

Straight for the Bedouins they made; their 
right hands upraised, pahns front, in the uni- 
versal peace sign. And joyously they mingled 
with the ranks of their co-religionists. 

From the sununit of the tower, the Americans 
had beheld. Though the dialogue between the 
Sheik and Massoud had been too colloquial for 
either Dirck or Venable to grasp, yet none of the 
party were ignorant of one detail of the scene. 

At sight of Najeeb, Dirck had gasped aloud, 
while Raegan, wholly unconscious that he was 
sajring a word, gave vent to a volley of the most 
liuid and sizzingly picturesque profanity ever 
voiced east of Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Millicent had 
burst into frightened sobs. Helen clung to her in 
terror. Lorraine alone gave no sign of perturba- 
tion as their last hope died. She stood mute, trans- 
fixed. 

"It's aU up!" said Saul Venable, dazedly. *T^a- 
jeeb was our one chance.^' 

As he spoke, the gates had flown wide, vomiting 
the bevy of caravanmen. 

"What's our move now, boss?'' queried Rae- 
gan presently, turning on Dirck. "This business 
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of barricading ourselves up here like we expected 
a police raid^ was a good anchor in a storm; but 
I never heard of an anchor being any great use 
after the ship was wrecked. We've got about two 
days' food and drink up here, and well siszle 
like Coney hot dogs when the sun gets up a little 
farther. What are we going to do? Put a name 
to it and we'll trail in on it with you." 

''There is nothing to do/' returned Dirck hope- 
lessly. ''We'll hold out while we can, of course, 
not because it will do any good, but because we're 
white men and because we've got women to shield. 
Heroism means holding on one minute longer. And 
that's all we have left to us." 

"Good I" approved Raegan, coolly. "Thqr're 
going to get us, but we'll make 'em pay a gilt- 
edged price. That's the idea?" 

"Yes," said Professor Venable and Saul in al- 
most one voice. 

^I'm thinking we can send a tidy bunch of 'em 
to the happy cooning grounds before they get up 
through that hole in the floor there," went on 
Raegan with infantile relish. "There's only room 
for one head at a time. And what I can't do 
to that head with this bum hatchet here, won't 
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be worth printing among the small t3nP^ Ads. ItH 
sure be some party/' 

^'Massoud is coming to the gate again/^ sang 
out SauL 

Dirck leaned over the parapet. 

"Howaji," called Massoud from between teeth 
that chattered noisily, ''Sheik Ysouf make me 
speak. He say you got two minutes to surrender. 
If not then, he send up get you.'' 

"Let him come/' was Dirck's answer. ''We're 
here." 

Turning back, he added to the three women: 
"Sit down on the roof, please, dose to this side 
of the parapet. Your heads will be below the 
top of it. Don't waste powder," he instructed 
Raegan, who was nursing his beloved "gat" which 
overnight he had resurrected from his luggage. 
"Let them do the shooting. They can't hit us 
if we keep under cover. Save your energy, all of 
you, till they try to force the trap-door." 

A bullet spat past him and nicked a far comer 
of the parapet 



CHAPTER XXI 

Then came a little flurry of shotfih- a loose volley 
— and a flight of ill-moulded slugs from the long 
muskets hummed and whistled and droned above 
the turret-roof. 

Most went high or far afield, for the Bedouin 
is a notoriously bad shot and his antique make 
of musket is laughably defective. But a few bits 
of lead flattened on the higher edges of the para- 
pet ^spattering like quicksilver-pellets against the 
age-worn brownish stone. 

**Down and keep down!" ordered Dirck. **Not 
even a stray shot or a ricochet can reach you 
if you keep below the top of the ledge." 

Through a gap, where a coping-stone had be- 
come dislodged, he peered out at the tribesmen. 
They were grouped as before, firing from the sad* 
die at will — and with idiotic waste of good pow- 
der, since no himian target was visible. 

In another moment the Sheik called aloud. And, 
on his word, every rider swung his horse into ac- 
tion. Then followed one of those picturesque, 
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if futile manoeuvers, dear alike to Arab and to 
Indian. The horses, at full gallop, swept down 
upon the enclosure, and, wheeling to right and 
to left as they had all but collided with it, circled 
the wall at a dead nm, the single line of mounts 
meeting at the far side and thus merging into 
two lines that moved in opposite directions from 
each other. 

As the Bedouins rode, they scanned the turret- 
top successively from every angle, blazing away 
at short intervals, their slugs harmlessly raking 
the ah* above the parapet. 

"Gee!" mused Raegan from another niche in 
the parapet. "Powder and lead must be cheap 
where those Fourth of July geezers hail from. 
Any New York gunman could tell 'em that pour- 
ing booze into a sieve is straight common sense 
compared to shooting on the run. Anyone but 
a boob knows that every move of a man's legs 
or of his horse's legs throws out the aim by a 
mile or more. Say, what are they doing nowf^ 

'That was just a salute — a warming up," said 
Dirck, grimly. "The real bout is beginning now." 

For the Bedouins had halted with a sharpness 
that ploughed up clouds of soft sand under the 
sliding hoofs of their mounts. Leaving their 
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horses with a score of men to hold them, the Arabs 
had slid to the ground and were walking uncon- 
cernedly toward the open gates of the court- 
yard. 

"I can work one or two of these big stones 
loose," observed Raegan, as fifty tribesmen 
flocked in through the gateway. "TheyTl drift 
down on those coons like a ton of brick. How 
about it, boss? I remember, one Orange Day, 
back in Tenth AVnoo, I was standing by a loose 
chinmey when the parade — " 

"Don't do it," counseled Dirck. "Time enough 
for that later, when they try to storm the turret. 
Not half of them can get inside it at once, and 
the stones will do for amusing the rest. Mean- 
while, we can't spare any of our rampart. It's too 
low for comfort even now." 

He leaned out, heedlessly exposing himself to 
view, and looked down into the courtyard. The 
Bedouins filled the enclosure, to the snapping 
disgust of the camels still grouped there. Some 
of the Arabs fell upon the luggage and the baled 
merchandise with delight. Others tried the barred 
door, and l^en, finding it held fast, stepped back 
from the entrance and looked up. 

Catching sight of Dirck's face bending above 
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the parapet^ one of the besi^ers whipped out a 
horse-pistol from his sash and fired. The brace 
of slugs scored a clean miss. 

''Come back I Come back I" begged Lorraine, 
rising to her knees and tugging at Dirck's sleeve. 
'Tleaaer 

"H'ml" snorted Raegan. "Keep your hair on, 
Mrs. Meade. Those guys couldn't hit a trial bal- 
ance or a dope pipe. The only chance they'd have 
to pot any of us would be to aim their six-foot 
gas-tubes somewheres else.'' 

Ten Bedouins, lifting the long cross-bar from 
the gate and walking five on each side of it, carried 
it to the turret door. The noise of three blows, 
like giant drum beats and with nearly a minute's 
interval between them, shook the whole ram- 
shackle structure. 

"The Central Office bulls, with their hydraulic 
jack would 'a' had pie with that dinky door," com- 
mented Raegan. 

The fourth blow was not resonant, like its pre- 
decessors. But with it went the sound of rending 
wood. 

Again Dirck peered over the edge. A stream of 
Bedouins was pouring in through the gap of the 
smashed door. Then came a halt, as they reached 
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the first turn of the narrow stah* and found their 
way choked by the pile of rubble and luggage. 

The barricade did not seem to be to their liking. 
Perhaps, too^ they thought it sheltered unseen 
defenders who could pick them off at will. They 
hesitated, held a brief conference and came out 
again into the courtyard. 

A word from the Sheik and one of his men pro- 
duced from somewhere among the bales a dozen 
wicker pannier-baskets. Other Arabs proceeded 
to fill these receptacles with tar from another 
bale and with oakum. 

'^What's the main idea?" queried Ra^an, who 
had joined Dirck at the parapet edge. ^'Framing 
up a May-basket to hang to our doorbell with a 
note?" 

''I think/' ventured Dirck, as he saw an Arab 
fanning the courtyard campfire into fresh blaze 
— ^'I think the/re going to set fire to them and 
try to bum us out." 

^'That's about as wise as the Buffalo Bill pow- 
der-play they sprung on us awhile back," scoffed 
Raegan. ''Stone won't bum, not so's anyone could 
notice. And the scuttle's closed, so there's no 
draft. They can't even smoke us out. Give 'em 
time, though— -a year or two at most— and they'll 
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likely hit on some way to make us sweat. Lord, 
but that bunch would be plumb idiots if only th^ 
had mioug^ s^ise. I — '' 

He ducked. So did Dirck. For, without warn- 
ing, a half-dozen tribesmen snatched up their 
long guns and opened fire on them. 

A second later there was a hissing noise like 
the passage of a sky-rocket. Something huge 
and flaming rose from below, described a fiery 
sizzling arc over the parapet's edge and fell with 
a soft thud to the flooring of the turret roof. 
Instantly the whole place seemed to burst into 
a whirlwind of flame. 

In the center of the roof lay an osier-wovmi 
pannier from which gushed a volcano of yellow 
flame. And smaller flames were strewn all over 
the surface of the stone floor. 

A splash of fire licked the hem of Lorraine's light 
dress, and the flim^ fabric burst into a blaze. 
Dirck was at her side by the time the first gush of 
fire leaped forth. Throwing her to the floor, he 
rolled her over, and caught up handfuls of the 
burning doth, crushing out the flame. 

A second tiny fragment of burning tar lodged in 
Mrs. Milicent's fluffy gray hair. She screamed 
aloud and beat out the fire with hysterical terror. 
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clawing her singed hair into a tolerable semblance 
of the Witch of Endor's. 

"Are you hurt, dear?*' asked Dirck, feverishly, 
as he helped his dazed wife to her feet. ''The 
fire didn't reach your face or your body, did it? I 
had to be rough in putting it out. There wasn't 
any other way. Are you hurt?" 

''No," faltered Lorraine, bewilderedly. "I — I 
think not. What — ^what happened?" 

"It's a fire-basket," he said, awkwardly helping 
her to arrange her ruined costume. "I've read of 
them. Those devils threw it up here." 

The other men were bufiiy stamping out the 
flames of a dozen scattered fragments of tar and 
oilHSoaked oakum. Raegan, using his coat to pro- 
tect his hands, caught up the half-consumed bas- 
ket, with its roaringly blazing contents, and threw 
it out over the ledge. A screech of anguish from 
below told him the thing had struck at least one 
obstacle before hitting ground. 

But, a second later, two more fire-baskets, 
hurled from opposite sides of the turret, sizzed 
up and over the ledge. Ra^an caught one of 
them as it struck the roof floor and sent it flying 
back, burning his left hand almost to the bone, 
despite the protective coat-doth, in the pro- 
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066. Another yell of animal pain from the court- 
yard greeted his action. And the Venables fell to 
stamping out the fire-fragments. 

But the second of the baskets fell into the cor- 
ner where were piled the goatskin of water and 
the scant hoard of food. It landed fair upon the 
water skin, its molten and blazing tar and oil pour- 
ing down over the thin leather's surface. 

Dirck cried out in dismay and sprang to the 
rescue. But he was too late. Already the fiery 
streams of oil were soaking into the partly rotted 
skin; and the tar stuck to its surface, burning 
fierce and deep. As Meade stooped to beat out 
the fiame with his coat, his first blow burst the 
burned-through goatskin. And the water — ^more 
precious then and there than its bulk in govern- 
ment bondft— cascaded in ev^ry direction. 

The skin collapsed in a wrinkled heap. The 
priceless water swept the whole roof floor like a 
tidal wave, quenching the sputtering tar-flames 
that lay scattered everjrwhere, soaking into the 
wide cracks between the floor stones. 

Dirck, for the first time, was shaken by panic 
fear. He alone of all the defenders had been in 
the desert before, and he had learned by precept 
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and by experience that man's only savior in the 
bourne of sand and sun is Water. 

They were wattless. That meant more to the 
besiegers than all the fire-baskets and ill-aimed 
musket volleys on earth. Without water, and in 
such heat as was abeady beginning to pour from 
hot sky and heating ground, they could not hope 
to hold out for a single day. 

As he nerved himself to bear this newest and 
worst shock, a fresh fire-basket hurled into the 
group. It struck no one. And its spattering flames 
died quickly on the drenched stones of the roof. 

Dirck, tenderly resisting Lorraine's plea that 
he must not expose himself, walked again to the 
parapet and looked over. As he did so a man 
below lighted and tossed upward a fifth fire- 
basket. The aim was bad or the force of the 
tiirow insufficient. The basket struck the outer 
comer of the ledge, a yard from Dirck, and fell 
backward, avalancbing a mass of fire down upon 
the upstaring Arabs. Dirck laughed aloud — 
fiercely, madly — ^as they howled and stamped and 
beat the sticky bits of tar-blaze from their loose 
garments. 

A man who was swinging a new-lighted basket 
about his head, preparatory to a tiirow, lost his 
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nerve as a flake of tar-fire lodged in his kafien- 
folds. He dropped the basket^ and its contents 
scattered among his fellows. 

Just then a detachment of thirty or forty tribes- 
men came forward from the distant end of the 
enclosure. They were carrying several objects 
whose nature Dirck at first could not make out 
because of the billows of black tar-smoke. Then 
all at once he saw and understood. 

'^iVhat's up?" asked Raegan^ coming over to 
where Meade stood. 

"It's all up," said Dirck, his voice curiously 
dead. "It's all up. All over for us. This is the 
end." 



CHAPTER XXn 

Ra^an looked. He saw the quite unspectacular 
sight of a band of men walking toward the flame^ 
spattered turmoil of the central courtyard^ carry- 
ing what seemed at first glance a collection of long 
bale-poles and Utter-supports from the pile of 
looted cargo and other gear in the comer. 

''Doesn't seem to me like anything to get out 
an 'Extra' about/' he said. 

"Look again/' replied Dirck. "Can't you see 
they've strapped those thirty-foot poles two-and- 
two, with girth-thongs fastened two feet apart all 
the way up?" 

"Sure^ I see. How does that affect the Stock 
Market?" 

"It sends our stock to zero. Those are ladders 
— ^primitive ladders, but none the less ladders. 
There seem to be seven or eight of them, see, thare 
are some men still over there making more." 

"Ladders?" repeated Saul, coming to where they 
stood. "What for?" 

"For the same purpose as the ladders in every 
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siege since history b^an/' answered Dirck, im- 
patient at such denseness. "Can't you see? It's 
the oldest trick in all warfare. One batch of men 
will be told off to pour a steady series of volleys 
at this parapet, to keep us away from it. Then, 
under cover of firing and from as many different 
sides as there are ladders, the ladders will be set 
against the side of the turret; and well be 
rushed." 

'TRushed, hey?" said Raegan fiercely. "And 
whatTl we be doing, hey? Tell me that, son. 
The first head that comes up over the side—" 

"How about the tenth head or the twentieth," 
interrupted Dirck, "coming up ei^t or ten at a 
time, and all the time fifty or sixty marksmen 
blazing away at every inch of our bodies that 
shows above the wall-top? It's the end, I tell 
you." 

'If it is," said Raegan, doggedly, at the hopeless- 
ness of their pli^t, "it's due to be a good lively 
end. We'll see to that. Some party before they 
get a chance to call it a day and quit work." 

"Yes," agreed Saul, in quick assent, as he picked 
up and tested a rusted iron bar that lay along the 
parapet gutter. 

"I used to think once," mused Raegan softly, 
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fondling the ohipped-edged old hatchet he had 
found and commandeered, belowstairs, on the 
previous night — "I used to think it*d be kind of 
nice to wind up the day on a white bed with a 
priest on one side of me and a pretty dame in a 
white cap and soubrettish nurse-clothes on the 
other; and the old lady sniveling pathetic-like, in 
the hallway ; and the flat all smelling cozy of cab- 
bage for the wake; and the neighbors hanging 
around on the stairs to see was I gone jret; and 
Mother Hinkle outside to start the keening — ^if 
she happened to be sober enou^ that day; — 
and then the boys all riding behind me on the 
way out to Calvary and passing the bottle or the 
cigarettes, surreptitious, when no one was rubbl- 
ing in at the coach windows; and all wondering 
who'd bounce off next of the old bunch. It was 
a kind of nice picture. But — ^maybe this ain't so 
worse, neither. We take a lot of killing, us Rae- 
gans. And some of those coons down there is 
surely due to know they've been in a scrap before 
they get me out." 

"The — the women," whispered Saul Venable to 
Dirck, under cover of Raegan's home-brewed 
death-chant. "Shall we tell them? Or—" 

"They are getting ready for the ladder crews 
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down there!" said Dirck. "And — see? — the firing 
party is massing over yonder by the wall. Yes; 
they'll have to know." 

"There isn't any way to — to save any of them, 
I suppose?" groaned the boy. 

"If you mean Helen Millicent," said Dirck, 
"there's one way — ^yes. Give her that little re- 
volver you've tucked into your hip pocket. She'll 
make better use of it than you." 

The boy blanched with a stark horror that 
twisted him like a spasm. 

"You mean — " he gasped — ^**you mean there's 
danger that they — that those brown beasts — ?" 

"I don't know," replied Dirck, evenly. "If I 
did I'd kill all three of the women, now, myself. 
But if you care at all for the girl, give her the 
pistol. And — and tell her when to use it. That's 
all. We—" 

A shout of command from the courtyard broke 
in on his words. Eight knots of men held impro- 
vised ladders, and stood, crouched forward, wait- 
ing the final order to advance. Beyond, in re- 
sponse to their Sheik's cry, fifty or more Bedouins 
leveled their long muskets at the parapet. Sheik 
Ysouf , saber aloft, glanced from one detachment 
to the other, his lips parted for the attack signal 
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Dirck loosened the flat coping stone next his 
hand and poised it ready to cast down into the 
center of the newest ladder party. As his muscles 
heaved and tensed for the throw, the Sheik's sword 
arm dropped. It did not sweep downward in 
emphasis to the command he was about to voice. 
For the command died unborn. 

A look of amazement — one would almost say of 
deep reverence — crossed Sheik Ysouf s set face. 
Up went the sword again, but this time palpably 
in salute. The firing party at the same moment 
lowered their guns, and the ladder-crews' tension 
relaxed. All eyes ware on the open gateway to the 
courtyard. And from a hundred throats arose a 
miunbled buzz of greeting. 

It was not the welcome that friend vouchsafes 
to friend. Rather did its timber strike Dirck as 
incredibly alike to that of the rustling wordless 
whisper he had often heard stealing tiirough a 
thronged cathedral at the Elevation of the Host. 

Dirck's eyes followed the suddenly-shifted gaze 
of the besiegers. There, in the gateway — Shaving 
come from heaven or from beneath the earth or 
having walked thither quite normally and im- 
observed, across the dunes — stood a man, a man 
in dazzling white. 
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There in the gateway, in the glory of the morn- 
ing light, he stood, the sunshine caressingly play- 
ing about his calmly erect head and reflected glow- 
ingly from his pure white robe. 

There are degrees of whiteness, despite the art- 
ists' claim. For example, there is absolute white ; 
in a lesser degree thus is the white of a dirty gar- 
ment; and, in the ultimately less degree, there is 
such doubtful color as the average Bedouin's once- 
white garments boast. The newcomer's robes, by 
contrast to that of the others, shone like sunlit 
snow. 

He was tall and of an oddly majestic bearing 
that seemed to add to his hei^t. For the rest, 
he was slender, lithe, infinitely graceful. His hands 
and sandaled feet were shapely and almost as 
small as a woman's, yet instinct with character 
and power. 

In fact, conscious power seemed to radiate from 
his whole being. A nameless something — a mag- 
netism, perhaps — ^pla3red about him so poignantly 
as to be wellni^ visible. His bearded face was 
dark from the tan of the desert; the featiu^es were 
irregular, yet blending into a wondrous harmony 
dominated by the fathomless great eyes. 

From an enthusiastic tribesman burst a wel- 
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comeHihout that^had in it mudi ihe same note 
of fanatic frenzy as has the Moslem war-cry of 
"Din! DvnJ DIN!" Another took up the shout, 
and otheiB. Amid the enthuoastic hails, the won- 
dering Dirck could catdi such tains as **El Nehir 
''El Rasouir ''El Khaddee$r (*TTie Prophet!" 
"The Apostle!" "The Saint!") And one Bishareen 
giant was so carried away l^ the welcoming tu- 
mult as to bellow: 

'El Mahdir ("The Redeemer!") 

But quiddy ike Bishareen shrank bade, abashed 
and scared, as the rash cry left his lips. For 
"MoMi" is a grave term to i^ply to any man, and 
few in all the Moslem world would have been 
deemed worthy to bear it. 

"What's up?" demanded Raegan as, hatdiet 
in hand, he blinked down at the sim-glorified fig- 
ure in the gateway. "And who's that?" 

"I'm blest if I know," stammered Dirck. "And 
yet — and yet I seem to have seen him — ^to have 
known him scmiewhere," he muttered dully to 
himself) adding roughly: "But that's rank non- 
sense. No, I don't know who he is or what. He 
just i^peared there all at once." 

'Tes he was'nt there a minute ago," said Saul 
Yenable, "nor just outeid^ th? gate, either ; fKid 
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he isn't one of that crowd. They know him, 
though. Why, see how thejr're crowding around 
him and yelling! It's like a pack of dogs around 
their master. What's that they're calling? Can 
you make out?" 

"I caught some words that mean ^Prophet' and 
^Disciple' or 'Apostle,' and 'Saint,' " replied Dirck 
Meade. "He's probably one of the local Boly 
Men.' The East fairly crawls with them. They 
go into prophetic trances, and they do neat hand- 
made miracles, and all of them I've ever seen were 
excessively dirty and fleasome and usually more 
or less deformed. If it wasn't for the cries of 
'Saint' and 'Prophet,' I'd never take him for one 
of those fakirs." 

"Fakirs?" echoed Raegan, catching the sound of 
the word and applying to it the only meaning he 
knew. "The rest of the 'Holy Men' you talk 
about may be fakers, but that chap ain't, if I'm 
any good at sizing up a man's face. He's no more 
a faker than George Washington. Something kind 
of familiar about his face, too ; looks like — ^like — 
I don't know who. What's happening now?" 

The cries had died down. The stranger was the 
center of a group, along with the Sheik and Mas- 
soud, the tribesmen, eager, respectful, ringing him 
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around. He was asking several questions, to 
which the Sheik and Massoud alternately made 
answer. 

''What's he saying?" demanded Ra^an, nurs- 
ing his burned hand. "Can you get it? His voice 
sounds kind of like an organ. Makes me feel like 
I was at mass." 

'1 can't catch the words," said Dirck, "only the 
intonation. He's asking them something. Mas- 
soud seems only too glad to answer, and the Sheik 
doesn't seem glad enough. What a voice the faker 
has! It's music, through all those others' guttural 
Arabic." 

The stranger raised his strange dark eyes to the 
tower and, looking back at the Sheik, spoke again 
to some length and with a subnote of stem author- 
ity in his great organ-voice. His words caused a 
stir throughout the whole grouped band. There 
were mutterings of protest from all sides. 

Massoud fairly gabbled with nervous hope. The 
Sheik broke into an impassioned speech. The 
stranger checked him with a gently authorative 
gesture of the long slender hand, and spoke again. 
While he did not speak loudly — ^not even loudly 
enough for the sense of his words to rise through 
the still air to the turret top — ^yet there was an all- 
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compelling authority in his manner and in his tone 
that impressed and held the foreigners whose ears 
were strained to catch what he said. Its effect on 
the Bedouins was mmiistakable. There was angry 
dissent in the scowling ring of faces. But no voice 
was now upraised in protest. 

Even the Sheik no longer sought to argue nor to 
stem the flow of the newcomer's address. Twice, 
as the stranger fell silent, Sheik Ysouf essayed to 
speak. But he could not. Massoud, too, had 
given over his eager mouthings. 

The stranger raised an arm from which the 
white drapery fell away like drifting snow, and he 
pointed outward toward the Desert. His eyes were 
on the Sheik's. There was a moment's pause, 
pregnant, breathless. 

Then, with a shudder as of a man imder hypno- 
tic control or else forced by a higher power to act 
against his own desires and interests, Sheik Ysouf 
stepped back, flashed his thin saber again to the 
salute, sheathed it and barked a curt order to his 
lowering-faced men. 

With dragging feet and glumly rebellious faces, 
the Bedouins followed their Sheik as he strode 
from the enclosure out onto the red-yellow sands 
where the horses were cliunped awaiting them. 
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Massoud hufltled forth in their wake and with 
hideoua oaths proceeded to round up and drive 
back toward the courtyard his recreant servants. 

"Who is he? Oh, Dirck, who is he?" breathed 
Lorraine, close beside Meade. 

Dirck looked up to see the entire party of his 
fellow-refugees standing along the parapet staring 
downward at the stately white-dad figure that 
now stood alone in the sunlight of the courtyard. 

''A Holy Man of some kind/' answered Dirck. 

"He looks like a danigod/' said Lorraine, har 
ri^t eyes on the Stranger. "IVe se«i — " 

'Nonsense 1'^ shrilled Mrs. Millicent, cranky and 
hysterical from reaction. "To me, he's a very 
ordinary looking man indeed. The only difference, 
as far as I can see, between him and the rest of 
those blackguards is that his clothes are dean and 
he looks as if he'd had a wash sometime since the 
last rainy season. What's the meaning of it all? 
Why are those people dearing out so suddenly? Or 
is it a trick?" 

"It's a trick we've taken," Ra^an told her. "Our 
trick and our game at the minute the betting was 
a billion-to-one against, and no takers — ^thanks to 
that feUow in the white robes. How he did it, I 
don't know, but he has done it. See, they're get- 
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ting aboard their ponies and beating it. They 
look about as tickled as if someone had bought 'em 
a pint of typhoid germs for Christmas. Even that 
diesty old Sheik. Gee, what a stuok-up guy he is^ 
that Sheik-ohap, especially on horseback. He's 
the only fellw I ever saw who could strut, sitting 
down." 

The rest did not heed the idle garrulity that 
bum-pains and reaction had prompted in the 
tough little West Sider. Their gam and their 
thoughts were all upon the white-robed man who 
still stood in the white glory of the sunlight, a 
shimmering, heroic figure. He was watching Mas- 
soud drive his cowed porters and camel-men back 
to their work. 

As the renegades slouched in through the gate- 
way, their eyes fell on the Stranger. Some of them 
stared in stupid wonder. Into the sulky faces of 
others crept awed recognition. One man — Ser- 
keese, the emotional storyteller — sprang forward 
with a cry of ^^El EhaddeesI" and would have fal- 
len on his knees at the Stranger's sandaled feet. 
But a peremptory, if kindly, gesture from the 
white-robed man stayed him. And the Sls'anger 
spoke again, this time to the scared group of ser- 
vants. His deep voice now was wondrous friendly 
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and reassuring. And under its speU, the scowls 
and looks of scared defiance were wiped from their 
faces. At a final word from him, they sprang to 
their neglected work like boys to pla3rtime, right- 
ing the wreckage, saddling the camels, beginning 
to clear away the barricades on the tower's stairs. 

^'A section boss like that would be a fortune to 
any contractor/' chuckled Raegan. ''Say, Meade, 
I want to get down there and talk to him, if he'U 
let me. Lord, but he's a wonder. How does he 
strike you, Professor?" 

Professor Yenable who, with Saul and the two 
Millicents, had begun chattering confusedly and 
worthlessly over their miraculous escape, turned 
at the question. 

"How does he strike me?" he repeated. "I don't 
quite imderstand what you mean, Mr. Raegan. 
I notice nothing very remarkable about him except 
that he has a good figure and a rather noble face 
and that he is imusually clean — for an Oriental" 

"He is more than that — ^more!" declared Lor- 
raine impulsively ; her hand close pressing Dirck's, 
her eyes pever leaving the shining figure of the 
Stranger in the courtyard beneath. 

"More?" said the Professor, irritably. (All their 
nerves were sadly stretdied.) "What do you mean 
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by 'more' pray? He seems to be merely one of the 
coxmtless so-called Saints who aboimd throughout 
the East. I have often read of them. And, by 
virtue of his supposed 'holiness/ he and others of 
hia type have tremendous influence over the ig- 
norant and superstitious Bedouins. He has chosen 
to use that influence to-day, in our favor, doubt- 
less in the hope of a snug bit of baksheesh from 
us. He—" 

''Don't!" begged Lorraine, almost crjdng, and 
facing the Professor with swimming eyes. "You 
are wrong. I am sure you are. Why, just look at 
him! He is so — " 

She broke off short, with a gasp. Turning her 
glance again to the courtyard, she sought in vain 
for a glimpse of the shining robe and cahnly ex- 
alted visage of the Stranger. 

He was gone. 

• • • • 

''Massoud!" cried Lorraine, as the caravan mas- 
ter's head appeared above of the opening of the 
trap-door. ''Who waa he? The — the man — ^who 
saved us?" 

"Him?" said Massoud. "Why, Mrs. Lady, don't 
you know? That was Halil." 
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And he said it as though that bare announce- 
ment explained everything. 

"Halil/' announced Professor Venable, pedan- 
tically, "is Arabic for 'Beloved/ Massoud, you 
have behaved abominably. I shall report you at 
Damascus." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

£arly winter night had encompassed Jerusalem. 
A big yellow moon had shouldered its way over 
the far off Mountains of Moab and sent its radi- 
ance over the city, softening gross details, trans- 
muting dross into silver. 

Into the Holy City, at dusk, had ridden the lit- 
tle handful of Americans who had escaped three 
weeks earlier from the Desert rest-tower's si^e. 
From Damascus, they had hired a dragoman and 
outfit and had come southward across coimtry, by 
horseback, according to custom, camping along the 
way in the traditional de luxe style of the hither- 
Orient tourist. 

The leisurely journey down through Galilee and 
Esdraelon and the upper Valley of the Jordan in- 
to Samaria and Judsea had been pleasantly im- 
eventful — a highly needful rest after the Desert 
days and the twelve-hour ordeal on the tower. 
Parting at Damascus with Massoud, — ^without the 
remotest pretense of regret on either side, — they 
had held coimsel and, learning that all were boimd 
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for Jerusalem^ had decided to join forces and re- 
main together for the whole journey. 

The trying scenes of Desert and tower had knit 
together the oddly diflsiTnilar little party into 
something like the real friendship^ a friendship 
that for the time even included the regrettable 
Raegan (whose confession they had tacitly agreed 
to ignore), to the little tough's genuine delight. 

Raegan, bom man of the world, well knew that 
these people who so kindly tolerated him now, in 
the oldest comer of the settled earth, would ignore 
him, imanimously, when they should return to 
their own coimtry, and that their paths and his 
could never again cross, once the present chapter 
of life was ended. 

Yet, being as much a philosopher in his way as 
ever Socrates or Pythagonjs, he accepted the sit- 0^ 
nation right blithely, and gained as many start- 
lingly unique views of life from his companions 
as they from him. Dirck he honestly liked — as 
men who have fought and risked, side by side, 
must ever like each other. Professor Venable he 
mentally tabulated as "a fussy old flapdoodle,'* 
and Saul as a "nice enough kid, who'd maybe be 
a man some day — if it didn't rain." Helen was to 
him merely a "chicken;" her mother he had mute- 
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ly nicknamed "old fuss and feathers." For Lor- 
raine he had somehow acquired a chivakous ador- 
ation so foreign to his sordid little West Side soul 
that it actually dumfoimded him. 

Lorraine and Dirck foimd much that was likable 
and amusing and picturesque in Raegan, and they 
ever met him on a common ground of unreserved 
friendliness. It was their mutual plea that had 
induced the others to waive strict propriety for the 
time and retain the New Yorker (whom they all 
reluctantly liked and imanimously condemned) as 
one of the party. 

Into Jerusalem they had ridden at twilight, 
through the Jaffa Gate, and, passing the Tower of 
David, had arrived at the Hotel Melat whither 
they had sent ahead to secure quarters. And now, 
dinner over, they were loimging on the stone ter- 
race of the hotel, drinking thick Turkish coffee and 
looking out over the moon-drenched city. 

Below, the vale of Kedron clove the highlands 
like a sword-cut. Beyond rose the shadowy Mount 
of Olives, its white summit-tower gleaming ghost- 
like in the distance. 

"It is so wonderful — so holy!" sighed Lorraine, 
her gaze straying over the loveliness before her. 
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"It is just as I have dreamed of the Holy Land — 
and silent, mjrstic, beautiful. I — ^' 

"Drink in all of its silence and mysticism and 
beauty that you can," advised Dirck, "while the 
ni^t and the moon rule it. They bring back the 
old glory. But it is only a mirage as unreal as the 
one we saw in the Desert sky that morning. By 
ni^t, this is still the Holy Land. By day, it is 
only Syria, noisy, dirty, old-fashioned ugly Syria." 

"I can't think so. It—" 

"Look down yonder. Do you see that archway? 
I remember it from the time I was here as a boy. 
By moonlight it looks like soft gold and its out- 
lines are exquisite. By day, it is ugly, yellow 
brick, and an atrocity. It is the ^Beautiful Gate' 
you've read about. Down there in the valley, too : 
See that silver road winding between the olive 
trees and the quaint litte huts. That leads to 
Bethany, and its left branch climbs the Moimt of 
Olives. Did you ever see anything more peaceful 
and lovely than that whole shadowy valley? Wait 
till morning and look at it, with its swarm of 
croaking lepers and ophthalmic brats and flea-bit- 
ten donkeys and squalid hovels and — " 

"Stop!" she commanded in distress. "Wait till 
morning to disillusion me. Let me dream of it 
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while I can and imagine it is just as it was when 
the Saviour looked down upon it." 

^It is not the same, not at all the same/' said 
ProfeiBSor Venable, didactically. "You are mak'^ 
ing tiie same error most tourists make, Mrs 
Meade. Our Lord lived here nearly two thousand 
years ago. Since then the whole region has been 
sacked and ovemm and altered by R(»nans, Siu*a- 
cens, Crusaders, Turks and dozens of other de- 
stroyers, until all but a few landmarks are blotted 
out. Ever^rthing is changed. Nothing and no one 
is as in CSirist's time.'' 

A white figure stepped out upon the terrace, 
tiie moonlight illmnining a snowy robe and a dark, 
bearded face and reflecting pools of faint li^t 
from fathomless dark eyes. Full into tiie radiance 
of the Syrian night, moved the Stranger until he 
paused before the little group of Americans. 

Lorraine was the first to see him. 

"Look!'' she whispered. "Halil! It is Haiar 

Dirck jumped to his feet and hurried forwiu*d 
as the Stranger made as though to paas on. 

"Halil!" he exclaimed, impulsively. '*We are 
the people you saved from the Bedouins three 
weeks ago in the Syrian Desert, WiD you let us 
try to liiank you?" 
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Not till later did he realize he had spoken in 
English, a language the ordinary ascetic Holy 
Man of the East might scarce have been expected 
to understand. But the Stranger understood. 

'1 know/' he said, pleasantly, and in flawless 
English. "I remembered you. And I knew you 
were here. That is why I came. But you owe me 
no gratitude.'' 

"No gratitude, hey?" echoed the irrepressible 
Raegan. "Maybe not. But by this time, if 
'twasn't for you, we'd all 'a' been past feeling 
gratitude to anybody. You sure did us one mighty 
good turn, Mr. HaliL'^ 

The Stranger laughed — a low-pitched musical 
laugh. 

"That is why we were sent to earth, is it not?" 
he asked. "To do 'good turns' when we can?" 

"How in blazes did you do it, sir?" persisted 
Raegan as the others left their seats and gathered 
about with fervid and more or less coherent words 
of thanks and of greeting. "One minute those 
coons had just about got us, and the next they was 
chasing away like a passel of licked curs. How'd 
you put the Injun sign on 'em?" 

"They knew me — out there," said the Stranger. 
'1 have helped them from time to time. They are 

my friends.'' 
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"But you lit out and left ub before we oould — " 

"The woimded man — the kinBman of the Sheik 
— needed better care than his fellows could give 
him. I went to dress his wound." 

Lorraine had not joined the voluble group 
aroimd the Stranger. She stood a little apart from 
the rest as they talked^ her lips parted, her eyes 
fixed intently on him. 

The man had taken a peculiar hold upon her 
hnagination, from her first glimpse of him, three 
weeks agone. She, like the rest, had plied Mas- 
soud with questions about her rescuer. And the 
caravan-master's windy explanations had left her 
still xmsatisfied. 

Accordng to Massoud, the Stranger was "one 
very holy man" — ^who sometimes dwelt as a her- 
mit, far out in the Desert, and sometimes for a 
space moved amid the folk of the cities. In either 
place or in any place he was known and loved, and 
he f oimd ever a warmly reverent welcome. For he 
was wise in advising and helping the sorrowing, 
generous past belief in succoring the poor, un- 
believably skillful at healing the sick and 
wounded. Great, too, were his learning and wis- 
dom. Hb was reputed to speak many tongues and 
to have traveled far. 
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Lorraine, recaUing the Stoanger's aapect in con- 
junction witli all this, had found her imagination 
clothing the man with the mystic attributes of a 
demi-god. But Professor Venable had laughed 
her half-spoken thoughts into shamed silence. 

"My dear young lady/' the Professor had ex- 
plained, "the east is full of such men. They are 
more plentiful in India than here. But Thomson 
and Merrill and other Orientalists have written of 
meeting them in Syria. They are mystics. That is 
all — ^mystics. Most of them are dirty and hideous, 
and they trade on their so-called holiness. A few 
are highly educated, graduates of Al Azhar at 
Cairo, one of the greatest universities in the 
world — and have added to their other education 
an un-Oriental taste for cleanliness. Most of 
them have studied more or less medicine at Al 
Azhar, too. This and the fact that they cultivate 
tricks of mystery, make the childish natives look 
on them with awe and obey them like so many 
beasts of burden. There never yet was an up- 
rising or massacre in the East that was not or- 
d^^d by some 'holy man.' Look at El Mahdi, 
who kicked up all that fuss in the Sudan, back 
in 1884, and killed Chinese Gordon and roused a 
whole continent to fanatic madness. He was the 
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'holiest' of holy men, though, from descriptions, I 
admit he wasn't as clean or as prepossessing to 
look on as this Halil of yours." 

Lorraine had said no more. And in her mind 
she was convinced. But in her heart she was not. 
Much and long, the travelers had discussed the 
Stranger. And at last, sane reason triumphing 
over the mystic influence of the East, they had 
agreed with Venable's theory — the only natural 
explanation, from the first, if racked nerves and 
overstimulated imagination had not clouded the 
issue. 

Yet, to-night, as she looked again on the 
Stranger, Lorraine felt her new convictions waver. 
He seemed so thoroughly a part and parcel of the 
moonlit night's unreality. 

She let the talk flow on without her, noting only 
the Stranger's organ voice as it broke now and 
then through the hum. She felt oddly lonely and 
desolate and tired. And the battle she had been 
waging for cheerfulness and to throttle conscience 
all at once seemed blankly hopeless. 

She wanted to creep away somewhere by herself 
to think out for the millionth time the impossible 
situation, to persuade and argue herself once more 
out of the hauntingly persistent feeling that she 



\ 
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was an outcast and that upon her soul was the 
Scarlet Letter's pulsing brand. The futiu^ 
stretched away before her, dreary and barren as 
a ramy sea. She wanted to be alone — she seemed 
never to find a moment to be alone nowadays — to 
face her soul and to explain to it that she was not 
a wicked woman; that she was an outlaw and a 
fugitive from justice through a caprice of fate, 
not through any black sin of her own or of Dirck's. 

The others were still clustered about the 
Stranger. No one observed her as she slipped 
away from the terrace. She was minded to go to 
her own room, but Dirck might at any moment 
ntiiss her and go there in search for her. She would 
not let him find her there alone and grieving, 
after all the pains she had taken to make him 
think she was sublimely happy. 

At the turn of the corridor, she paused; then, 
throwing over her shoulders the coat she carried 
on her arm, she stepped down into the almost de- 
serted street. The moonlight and the healing 
silence of the night were calling to her. Unmind- 
ful of possible danger from venturing abroad at 
night in a land where no unguarded woman is in 
the streets after dark, she sped aimlessly along 
the narrow and twisting thoroughfare, past the 
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gray stone Towet of David and presently through 
the squat opening of the Jaffa Gate and so beyo]?d 
the walls. 

Here^ among the soft shadows and the white 
moon-radianoe, she felt calmer. Following by mere 
chance the road to the right, she sped on, the 
cool wind sweet upon her hot face and her tear- 
burned eyes. Following the curve of the road 
as it hugged the grim walls of the city, she came 
at last to the Damascus Gate, and so on to the 
third of the city's six portals. 

And there before her lay the silver road she 
had seen from the terrace a road as empty as a 
dead world's, as alluring in the mystic light as the 
Prophet's Path to Paradise. Not troubling to put 
her motives into conscious form, she moved ahead, 
down the steep winding highway to the vale of 
Kedron below. 

Once a belated donkey-boy, sitting sidewa3rs 
on his shaggy little beast and droning a timeless 
song of wholly obscene character, jogged past her, 
coming uphill towiu*d the city. He stared agape 
at the fleeting figure of the woman and called after 
her something she luckily could not understand. 

Again, near the hill-foot, two Franciscan monks 
— ^beiu*ded, brown-frocked, walking abreast in si- 
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lence — ^met her. Both dropped their eyes as at 
something forbidden, and quickened their pace. 
One of them crossed himself, and his lips moved. 

Lorraine came to the valley, and her steps 
lagged. She began to realize she had been in 
the saddle for eight hours that day and that she 
was very tired. Also, with bodily fatigue came 
clearness of mind. The hysteric impulse that had 
goaded her to seek solitude and flight, b^an to 
ebb. She had come a long way. The stillness, the 
mysterious shadows, the whisper of the wind in 
her ears, no longer soothed her. She was a little 
frightened. 

To her right, as she walked, was an open gate- 
way in a wall. She could see, within, a space of 
several acres in extent — ^waving grass and lines 
of gigantic gniu*led olive trees of immense age, 
the groimd starred here and there with flowers. 
The place seemed strangely peaceful, a veritable 
refuge. It emanated an auro of rest, of consola- 
tion, that went straight to the miserable woman's 
heart. She halted, looked in again through the wel- 
coming gateway at the old olive orchard and at 
the shadow-flecked grass that carpeted it; then, 
drawn by what power she knew not, she went 
slowly through the gateway and into the hushed 
endoBure. 
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She traversed perhaps half its width, her tired 
feet caressed by the soft turf and the grass blades. 
Then, among the twisted roots of a giant olive 
tree, she sank down. 

Body and soul and heart, she was tired out. 
And body and soul and heart, she was in torment. 
A psychologist would perhaps have said that she 
had brooded over her peril, her tragedy, her inno- 
cent crime against the laws of man, imtil the whole 
thing had come to be a monomania. 

As she lay there, in the long grass, the gnarled 
olive roots curving fantastically about her, she 
b^an to picture again tiie man-himt — ^not the 
Bedouins', but Aaron Roth's. The man she had 
married and from whom she had so joyously and 
so prematurely declared herself freed, was ever 
before her vision, wrathful, doggedly tireless in 
his pursuit of the rival who had won what he 
himself had never been able to win. 

And she — whose wife was she? Was she wife 
at all, as matters now stood? Wife or — ? 

An anguish of shame and grief gripped her. 
She buried her face in the cool grass and dug her 
tense fingers convulsively into the earth. Her 
body was rent with dry sobs. 

Of a sudden, a sense of some other presence 
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near her made her start up on one elbow and 
glance nervously about At her side, in the 
shadows^ stood a man — ^a tall, white-draped man 
whose luminous eyes were bent upon her in in- 
finite pity. The casual words that she tried to 
force to h^ lips were swept away, and she heard 
herself cry out in stark misery: 

''Oh, I am so imhappy! I am so unhappy T 

"You have brought yoxu* sorrow to the Place 
of Sorrows/' answered the Stoanger gently, stoop- 
ing to lay his hand in caress upon her throbbing 
head. "My child, do you know where you are?*' 

"N-no!" she stammered, a wondrous peace 
coming to her at the magnetically healing touch 
on her aching forehead. 

"This is the Giu*den of Gethsemane," said the 
Stranger. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

"Gethflftmane?^^ echoed Lorraine, her glance 
roaming with frightened reverence through the 
old walled garden. "Gethsemane? It was hereV^ 

"It 18 here," the grave, sweet voice made an- 
sw^, "here and wherever the human heart breaks. 
Each heart, one day or another, knows its Geth- 
semane — as, I think, you abready know yours. 
There was no need to cross the world, into Judea, 
to find it. Yet this is the Garden, the Garden 
of Gethsemane where He suffered. C^ituries ago 
the monks walled it in and they tend it lovingly, 
in memory of His betrayal night." 

"The Garden of Gethsemane!" she repeated, 
raptly, understanding at last the strange attrac- 
tion that had made her seek out blindly the sad 
peace of the spot. "The Garden — ^where they 
slept while He prayed; where His best loved di- 
sciple — Saint John, the Beloved — 'could not watdi 
with Him one hour,' but left Him to suffer alone." 

*Tes," said the Stranger, his deep voice for 
the moment stifled as though by a stab of pain. 

249 
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"Yes. And here they all — even his beloved Dis- 
ciple — ^'forsook Him and fled/ Even your sinning 
fellow-joumeyer, Raegan, would have fought more 
gallantly for a mortal friend/' 

The poignant sorrow that tinged the Stranger's 
voice brought the tears again to Lorraine's eyes. 
Making a sharp effort to recover self-composure, 
she rose somewhat unsteadily to her feet. The 
Stranger's strong arm helped her to rise and stead- 
ied her as she swayed a little. 

"How did you chance to come here?" she asked 
in sudden curiosity. "I left you talking with the 
others, on the terrace.' ' 

^TTou went alone. I followed, for you were in 
need of comfort." 

"Yes," she said, a lifetime of conventionality 
coming to her aid ; "it was a foolish thing — ^a fool- 
ishly rash thing — for me to wander out here alone 
like this at night, in a strange land, especially, in 
the East. It was dangerous. Thank you, for 
following to look after my safety." 

^TTou were in no danger," he said. "The Un- 
happy are always safe; and you are vety im- 
happy. Why? Your life holds much that should 
bring you happiness." 

*1 am happy!" she lied. 
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"Do the Happy weep in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane? I followed, not to guaixi you from peril 
but to help you, if I might/' 

"Help me?'' she repeated hotly, a fierce grief 
stirring within her. "Help met Who can help 
me? If you knew, you would see there is no 
help. It mxist go on and on — ^worse, more un- 
bearable, every day, every night. Can you im- 
agine what it means to be harried and driven and 
hounded across the whole world? — always goaded 
on, never allowed to pause to rest, to be at peace 
— ^always forced on — on — on ! — ^wandering forever, 
with no safe home, no refuge?" 

^^es," said the Stranger, and his voice was 
v^ry solemn. "I can understand; I can under- 
stand it alL'' 

His words, baldly simple in their seeming, yet 
canying to her a nebulous meaning she could not 
grasp, stilled Lorraine's outbreak of wrathful re- 
bellion. And, mute, she stared at him in wonder 
through the flickering shadows of the olive leaves. 

^Tou have suffered, too!" she exclaimed at last, 
lamely enough. 

**Yes," he assented simply. "I have suffered. 
Yet He who suffered here — ^He whose name I am 
not worthy to speak— can be an example to us 
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others who suffer. He suffered for all the world, 
not for Himself. Mankind suffers only for itself, 
and oftenest for its own sins and follies, oftener 
and more keenly, in this life at least, for the follies 
and the cowardice and the errors than for the 
actual sins. With you, it was folly, cowardice, 
error — ^not black sin. Yet you suffer.'* 

"How do you know what I have done?" she 
demanded, a superstitious fear touching her raw 
nerves. 'Who are you — what are you — ^to know 
or claim to know my story?'* 

'Who am I?" he evaded — "your friend if you 
will let me be your friend, your helper if it is in 
my power to help. I do not 'claim' to know yoiu: 
story; I do not ask to know it. All I know is 
that you are imhappy and that eyes like yours 
are not set in the face of a sinner.'' 

"Professor Venable says you are a professional 
'holy man,' " she said, resenting the strange effect 
his words and his presence had upon her, and 
speaking with imintended rudeness to counter- 
weigh the new influence. "He says you were edu- 
cated at Al Ashar and probaly learned medicine 
there as well as English, and that your knowledge 
of medicine and the superior power your educa- 
tion gave you, accounts for these ignorant people 
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r^arding you as a Saint or a miracle worker, and 
that there is really nothing extraordinary about 
you/' 

'Tie is a wise man/' said the Stranger, as she 
paused, a little ashamed of her own childishly cross 
outburst — ^' a wise man and better read in the 
customs of the East than most Western folk." 

"I was rude," she pleaded, contritely. "I am 
sorry. Please, I am sorry. We owe you so much. 
And I was abominably rude. Won't you forgive 
mer 

"There is nothing to forgive," he said sooth- 
ingly, as to a little child. '7ou are tired and in 
grief, and that would excuse far more than you 
have said. Yesterday I came upon a sparrow 
caught in a bird-lime trap. As I freed it, it was 
so frantic with fright and pain that it did not 
know friend from foe. And it pecked sharply at 
my fingers, blindly, in panic rage. Should I have 
crushed that little ward of God for attacking me? 
Should I be angered when your own terror and 
pain made you turn sharply on one who wished 
to help you? There is no cause of offense in that, 
most surely. And if there were, it would be for- 
gotten. Will you let me help you?" 

''How can you help me?" she asked, still out- 
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wardly incredulous, although her stricken soul 
was clamoring within her to run to him for heal- 
ing. 

'TEven the Almighty bids us take our troubles 
to Him, before He heals them," was the reply. 
"Can the doctor cure one who will not be his 
patient? You have not brought your trouble to 
me. Do you desire to?" 

There was a moment's hesitant pause. Then 
— ^whether moved by the himian impulse to share 
with one who would understand, a mortal burden 
too heavy to carry alone, or whether impelled by 
something outside of herself — die could never tell 
which — Lorraine began to speak. 

Incoherently, brokenly, at first, then gathering 
confidence as she talked, she told him her story. 
That she, a somewhat reserved woman, should 
thus be laying her most close-guarded life secrets 
at the feet of a man with whom, until to-night, 
she had never spoken, did not seem to her strange. 
Nor did it in later days. She could never make 
it seem other than the most natural thing in the 

WOTld. 

And so, in the nigjit, under Gethesemane's 
olive-shade, the woman who suffered told her tale 
of shame to the white-robed Sla*anger. 
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She told him of her marriage to Aaron Roth; 
she told of her hell-life with him; how she and 
Dirck had fought ofiF their mutual love ; of the final 
degrading scene when Roth had struck her; of her 
madness and Meade's chivalric wisdom; of the 
glad news that had se£ the lovers free; of their 
moment's bliss; and of the tidings that proved 
them outcasts, fugitives, bigamists — ^joint sharers 
in a crime whose guilt was not theirs. 

To her overstrained fancy, as she laid bare her 
soul to this Stranger, it ceemed almost to her that 
he listened with the air of a father who knows 
in advance every word of the pitiful confession 
his erring child is making, and who waits only 
to hear the culprit's full admission of wrongdoing 
before bestowing aid and pardon. Yet this made 
her but the more open in her speech. 

She told of Dirck's forced flight with her; of 
their stolen happiness; of their achieved dream 
of throwing away all the world for love and for 
each other; and how that once-golden dream had 
grown warped and tarnished by their hourly fear 
of arrest, of punishment, of public degradation. 
At every hour of the day and night, she told her 
silent hearer, the fear was upon them both, blot- 
ting out the sunlight and the stars. And, in her 
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own case, the agony was tenfold more unbearable 
through the knowledge that — ^knowingly or not 
— she had sinned ; that, even before she had heard 
of Roth's death, she had fled to another man. 

^^We love each other so," she wailed, carried at 
last far beyond her wonted barriers and reserve — 
"as much as ever we did — more than ever we did. 
But always — thare is that black cloud over us. 
Our dream has come true — ^the dream that one 
day we might be together and be all in all to each 
other. Yet every time I look at him — ev&ry time 
his kisses wake me — ^I remember only that we 
have sinned; that we have broken man's law — 
perhaps God's, too; that the doors of prison are 
waiting, open, for us both, not only for me, but for 
the man I would give up everything to save, the 
man who has always known sorrow and disap- 
pointment and whose life I wanted to make so 
beautiful It's — it's horrible to stand shivering 
like this, under the Law's hand, waiting for the 
iron grasp to close on us and crush us. We've 
shaken off the chase, for an hour, perhaps, but who 
knows how soon it will find us again? Oh, it 
is a nightmare. And — ^and he said God would re- 
store to us the years that the locust hath eaten!' 
But the Locust Years are still so heavy upon us! 
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Must it always be like this? Tell me what to do. 
You are wise." 

'What does your heart tell you to do? That 
will show you what God tells you to do. For the 
two are one.'* 

'Tfou mean I must — ^I must — ?*' 

'There is but one thing to do, my child/' he 
said with sad firmness. 

'Tou — ^you mean I must go back — ^back to that 
heU I have left?' 

'It is you who have said it— you, your heart, 
God— not I." 

"You mean I must go back?'' she blazed in fiery 
rebellion, "back to the beast who calls himself my 
husband? What good would that do? What 
good would that do to anyone? He'd take me 
back — ^yes; though I've told Dirck he wouldn't. 
Yes, and I know I have enough power over him to 
make him spare Dirck, too; but it would be on 
terms that both Dirck and I would rather have 
me dead to accept. I've soiled my lips trsring to 
tell you the type of man Aaron Roth is. What 
good would be gamed by my going back to him? 
Who would be the gainer? Dirck — ^it would be 
like a death-blow to him; it would leave all the 
rest of his life marred and crippled. Myself? — 
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even an asoetic like you — born in a land where 
woman is a chattel — can imagine the horror*lif e it 
would be to me. Would it b^iefit Aaron Roth? 
Would it really benefit him?" 

She paused, but the Stranger did not answer. 
And again, through his dim-seen gaze at her, Lor- 
raine had the weird feeling as of a wilful child 
whose father waits in patient silence for her to 
decide for the right. The thought stirred her re- 
sentment afresh. 

"How would it benefit Aaron Roth?" she de- 
manded. "He used to say I exert a sort of queer 
spell over him — heaven knows I don't want to — 
a beastly fascination of some kind that draws him 
to me. But that is all; and it isn't enough to 
warrant me in breaking my life and Dirck's by 
going back. It's never been strong enough to 
keep Aaron decent, to keep him true to me, to 
keep him honest, to keep him from drinking and 
from all the wretched pursuits he craves. Years 
ago he turned from me to the class of women who 
were of his own kind. Let him turn to them 
now, and not drag me back to the inferno that 
would be so much worse than ever, isince I've 
escaped from it. What worthy end would I serve 
by returning? Tell me thfttt I woyld be sacri- 
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ficing Dirck; I would be sacrificing myself — and 
for a man who isn't worth the sacrifice of a sick 
pariah dog. Would that be right? Would that 
be doing the honorable, the good thing? It would 
not, and you know it would not. You dare not 
say it would 1" 

"It is you who have said it, not I;" was the 
calm answer, the Stranger's deep-measured tones 
falling in keen contrast to her fierce tirade. "It is 
you who say it in your heart every time your lips 
deny it. If your conscience did not say it, would 
your voice trouble to deny it?" 

"I do not say it!" she denied, indignantly; then, 
her lips a-tremble: "Oh, it is so hard — so fearfully 
hard to know what is right, to know what is one's 
duty." 

"It is never hard," he contradicted, gently. 
"Right and duty are always plain. You can no 
more miss them than on a clear night a Desert 
wanderer can miss the pole-star. It is only when 
he wilfully closes his eyes that he no longer sees 
the Star. It is only when we wilfully turn away 
from the right and from duty that we find them 
hard to recognize. Duty never needs to be ex- 
plained, even to a little child. Trying to explain 
our duty, means trying to explain it away," 
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^^But we did no conscious wrong, Dirck and I. 
As God judges us both, we meant no sin, no wrong, 
no eviL We thought he was dead, that we were 
free. What sin was there in our marrying, in 
ckiming our happiness, when we thought he 
was dead? If that is sin — '* 

"That was not your sin,'' returned the Stranger's 
even voice. 'Tfou did no wrong in reaching out 
your arms to happiness when it seemed to be 
yours by right. That was not your sin. And 
you know it was not. Your first sin was in leaving 
your husband — ^in seeking to leave him — ^in di- 
vorcing him in your heart — ^and in going to the 
protection of another man, while you still knew 
he Kved." 

^TTou mean, when I went to Dirck's rooms that 
nigjit, after Aaron struck me? When I went to 
Dirdc and offered him myself? But he didn't take 
me. He—" 

'^our own sin was no lighter for his being a 
brave man and honest. You left the husband 
you had sworn to God to live with 'for better or 
for worse.' You left him as soon as you found 
the bond was *for worse.' You did not even in- 
voke the Laws of Man to free you from him. You 
offered anoth^ what was not yours to give. That 
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was your first faulty my unhappy child. And it 
made the second easier/' 

"The second? I—'' 

'Tour refusal to go back and take up again 
the load from which neither God nor Man has 
yet set you free, the burden that you assumed 
of your own will, years ago, when you married the 
man you did not love... You wronged your husband 
more cruelly than you wronged yourself, in giving 
yourself to him without love. And now, it is 
yourself and all that is best in you, which you are 
wronging when you refuse to abide by yoiu* com- 
pact with him/' 

"But I thought he was dead I I thought—'' 

'Tou had a cross to bear," went on the sweet 
deep voice, unchecked. "You flung it from yoiu* 
shoulders that you might rest for a time by the 
wayside and to wander through the meadows of 
forbidden happiness. Then you thought you heard 
a Voice say you would never again have to raise 
to your shoulder the cross' crushing weight; that 
you were free; that the meadows of forbidden joy 
were no longer forbidden to you. And when, in 
the flush of your new rapture, the Voice said agam, 
Take up your cross,' you refused. You would 
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not resume the burden God had aiq)ointed for 
you." 

''But I couldn't! I couldn't! Its weight would 
have killed me." 

"No burden that God appoints for us is ever too 
heavy for us to bear. No man or woman was ever 
yet crushed under the weight of the cross God 
inflicts. It is only when we seek to shake off that 
weight or refuse to take it up that it grows heavier 
than we can bear. It is we — ^not He — who must 
be blamed if we are borne down to the earth by 
it." 

"I have noir— " 

"This new burden that is torturing you was 
boimd upon your shoulders by your own hands. 
You have bound it there in the place of the cross 
that God ordained for you. Is this new burden 
of yours so much lifter — so much easia* to bear 
— than was His? Is life so much sweeter than once 
it was? If you had not cast aside the cross ap- 
pointed to you, you would never have been bowed 
down, as now, under a burden that is greater than 
you can bear. The first wei^t was bearable, be- 
cause God laid it upon you. The second is of your 
own making. That is why it is a torment to you. 
Daugher, have you the coiu*age to cast aside this 
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new burden, as once you cast off the cross — and, 
if need be to return and take up your cross again 
and bear it to the end of the journey ?'* 
"No!" she sobbed, wildly. ''No! NO!" 
And, blindly, she ran across the grassy stretch 
of moonlit orchard, her dazed mind possessed by 
but one mad yearning to escape from the awful 
and gentle voice that had sought to guide her 
aright. 



CHAPTER XXV 

A fat sun was waddling up the sky and sending 
a blinding shaft of light through her bedroom win- 
dowS; when Lorraine awoke late next morning 
after a troubled sleep that had not b^un until 
dawn. 

Dirck had already finished dressing, and he was 
lounging in a stone window-seat; looking out 
throu^ the open casement and sucking at a be- 
fore-breakfast cigarette. 

It was not alone the glare of light that had 
roused the tired woman from twitching dreams 
of Aaron Roth trying to drag her, by the hair, 
back across the world to Chicago and howling like 
a wild beast as he did so. It was the howling 
itself that awakened her. And when she came 
to herself with a jimip and realized that Roth 
was not drawing her along by the hair, she noted 
that the hideous noises he made in the dream 
had not stopped when the dream stopped. 

They were continuing with a clamor that filled 
the room. The sound was as of a battle rojral 

204 
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between two dogs whose vocal range was abnor- 
maL 

Lorraine jumped up and started toward the win- 
dow. 

''What is it?' she asked, alarmed. ''Is there a 
massacre or — ?" 

"No," laughed Dirck. "It's just the normal 
morning sound on the chief street of an Oriental 
city. You're new to it, after the Desert silences. 
But you'll get used to it. It's swelled a bit just 
now by a quarrel between the two men who had 
run the coffee-stall just beneath the window here. 
See? — the lean old fellow with the tarboosh and 
the blue European suit and the young chap in the 
abieh and kumbaz. I gather from their talk — or 
rather from their screams — that they are father 
and son. They've been squabbling for five min- 
utes as to which shall get off for breakfast while 
the other minds the stall." 

A deafening basso roar drowned his words, and 
an ear-splitting treble answa*ed it. Whereafter, a 
grateful silence prevailed — at least so far as the 
two coffee-vendors share in the morning's caco- 
phany was concerned. 

"Are they at each other's throats?" asked Lor- 
raine. "I can't see from here." 
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"No," reported Direk. "The quarrel mdied its 
climax and there was nothing more to say. So they 
seem quite friendly again. That's the way ov^ 
here." 

"What was the climax?" queried Lorraine from 
the dressing-room. 

"Ohj the son said, 7n-aWm-afc/' That means 
'God curse yoiu* religion!' It's the second most 
deadly insult in all Arabic. The father's religion 
of course is the same as the son's,^--iiot that either 
of them thought of that,-^and the old gentleman 
came back at his loving son with tiie very dead- 
liest insult tiie East knows, 7n-oZ-a{mA:/' — ^'God 
curse your father I' " 

"He— he cmrsed himself f 

"He didn't seem to notice that. A sense of hu- 
mor isn't known in the Orient. But now that each 
has said the last possible thing in ihe insult line, 
peace is declared. Ready for your Arabic lesson?" 

*Tfes. You'll find my new list of words on the 
table by the bed." 

Dirck picked up a paper from ihe table. He was 
teaching Lorraine Arabic from his own scanty 
store, by the simple method of enlarging her voca- 
bulary every day by the memorizing of a random 
group of ordinary words and phrases. Her memo- 
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ry was excellent; and in spite of the faulty teach- 
ing, she was making a little progress in a tongue 
that can never be learned with any fluency or cor- 
rectness in less than two years. 

"Good morning," he now began. 

''Naharik said," she said promptly. "That isn't 
in the list. I learned it a month ago.'' 

"No," he corrected. 'TTou misleamed it. It's 
^naharik' when you speak to a woman, ^naharak' to 
a man. I always catch you on that. Ak is the 
masculine possessive; ik is the feminine. 'Heav- 
en?' " he read from the list. 

''Es semma." 

"Desert?" 

"Swreeye." 

"Moitotam?" 

"/ebeZ." 

^Wolf?" 

"Deeb." 

"Brother?" 

'^Khai. And 7m' is Mother, and *AV is Unde 
on the mother's side, and — " 

"Hold on ! Those aren't on the list either. They 
are old ones. Please — " 

" 'Please' is Kallif Khart-rak-or-ik. That isn't 
on the list either." 
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"I know it isn't. 1 started to say, Tleaae stick 
to the list/ What's this thing youVe got scribbled 
here in the middle of the page? Oh, yes, the good 
old stand-by, the call to prayer. I taught you 
that once, and you've heard it fifty times. Start 
in, then, ^There is no good but God—' " 

'' 'La UlorUla Allah; " she mtoned. 

''Mohammed our Prophet, is the apostle of 
God.' " 

" 'Wa Mohammed el nehi rascal AUah.' " 

"'Come then to your prayers — '" he began, 
when pandemonium again broke out in the street 
directly beneath their window. Forgetting her la- 
boriously feigned zeal for acquiring the new lan- 
guage, Lorraine ran in and joined Dirck at the 
window, fastening her waist as she came. 

"What is it?" she demanded, looking out. "I'm 
sure it's a riot, this time." 

Around the bend in the narrow, high-walled 
street just beyond, emerged a throng of men. On 
ihe outskirts of the crowd hovered veiled women 
in coarse blue robes and a swarm of children in 
very few clothes at all. Everybody seemed to be 
shouting or squealing. And, on close listening, 
the sounds were found to blend into a rudely 
rhythmic chant. 
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In tiie center of the jostling crowd and borne 
high in air upon the shoulders of a dozen men, was 
a long box covered with vivid scarlet cotton, band- 
ed with eccentrically crossed bands of white. 

'It is a funeral/' said Dirck, at sight of the box, 
"a Moslem fimeral procession." 

"Is— is that awful red thing the— the— ?" 

'Tfes. They have a fine lively taste in colors 
out here. See, they carry it catacomered. That's 
to indicate the deceased's regret at leaving his 
friends and going to the grave. And, see how the 
men in the crowd joggle the pallbearers and try to 
take their places. They do that to show their re- 
spect, and their wish to help along the obsequies. 
Once in awhile one of them manages to shove a 
bearer out of the way and put his own shoulder 
under the box. I remember our old dragoman, 
David Jamal, explained it all to me when I was 
here with my father." 

The other passersby either took the wall as the 
procession passed or else joined themselves to the 
crowd of yelling mourners. Presently the grue- 
some cortege was gone, and once more the street 
was given over to the kaleidoscopic-hued loiterers 
and vendors and camel-strings and donkeys. 

Venerable Jews in gaberdines and with long 
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white beards and lank sidelocks shuffled along the 
narrow footway. Moslems with whom they vwi- 
tured to share the too-scant space shoved them 
as imconcemedly into the running gutter as 
though the patriarchs were street dpgs. 

A line of mangy yellow camels padded by, in 
single file, heavy laden, a tiny gray donkey with a 
bell around its neck leading them, and a bare- 
legged porter trotting ahead to scatter the traffic 
and clear a way. 

A woman in dark blue and veiled to the eyes and 
with tattooed brow — a brass tube strapped above 
her nose (that Mohammed might whisper Koran 
texts into it) — scuttled by close to the wall, bear- 
ing easily upon her head a brimming water jar 
which, with its contents, must have weighed nine- 
ty pounds. 

A public letter-writer with ink-horn and hair- 
bunch pens squatted in an angle of an opposite 
wall and proceeded to take down a missive at the 
shouted dictation of a hawk-faced and ragged Be- 
douin who hailed from somewhere in the Land of 
Moab. 

Melon-boys, water-sellers, hawkers of sweets 
and of pomegranate seeds, were lustily crying their 
wares. In the doorway of an open-faced shop 
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across the way three men were noisily chaffering 
with the hump-backed storekeeper — ^whose nose 
had been wholly eaten away by one of the fifty 
skin diseases prevalent in the East. An obese 
and gaudily robed money-lender jogged past 
athwart a donkey that weighed scarce half as 
much as himself. The donkey, indicant at the 
pressure brought to bear upon him, halted at every 
few rods to bray right hideously. 

A sentinel in the imiform of a Turkish infantry 
regiment came off duty from the nearby Tower 
of David. He strolled down the street with a 
sullenly contemptuous look at the folk about him. 
Two well-dressed Syrians stepped respectfully 
aside into the gutter to give him room — ^and spat 
at him after he passed by. For the Syrian hates 
his Turkish master with a deathless hatred. 

A muleteer on a holiday swaggered along, brave- 
ly decked out in a new brown-and-white abieh 
and gorgeous scarlet leather slippers. Coming 
to a muddy stretch in the road, he stopped, took 
off his beautiful new slippers, strung them on a 
cord around his neck, and splashed bai^foot 
through the puddles. 

Everywhere laziness, bustle, slinking pariah 
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dogs, a clamorous medley of noises and a choice 
and reeking assortment of odors. 

"And last night/' mused Lorraine, disillusioned, 
"it was all so silent and beautiful and — and holy I 
And now it's like nothing I ever saw or heard 



or—" 



"Or smelled/' finished Dirck. "It is a shock just 
at first. But after awhile one gets used to the 
racket and the odors and the dirt. And then 
there's a queer charm tiiat takes hold of one. I 
remembered it all the years I was away from 
here." 

A rolypoly child of perhaps three toddled out of 
a shop opposite them, and tried, with little squeals 
of delight, to make friends with a most evil-looking 
scavenger dog. The child's father, evidently a 
Mohammedan zealot, dashed out into the roadway 
and hauled back his offspring, with many and 
high-pitched cries of admonition, very evidently 
less concerned over any danger from the possible 
bite of the snarling dog than from ihe spiritual 
contamination that must ensue from touching 
an animal which the Koran declares unclean. 

The youngster philosophically submitted to be 
lugged away on his parent's shoulder. But, look- 
ing back, he waved one pudgy hand in farewell to 
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tiie new four-footed friend whose acquaintanoe 
he had so early been forced to drop. 

''Looks to me aa if he had mange/' said Dirck. 

''Oh, the darling!'' exclaimed Lorraine. "Isn't 
he adorable?" 

"Mange?" she echoed, indignantly. "That lit- 
tle friendly flnflf of humanity! What nonsense 1" 

"Oh," he grinned, sheepishly. "I thought you 
were talking about the dog." 

"His hair was just one perfect flufifball," she 
went on, "and did you see the dear way he snug- 
gled his head down into his father's neck?" 

She cau^t her breath in a sharp little sig^. 

"What is it, dear?" asked Dirck, in quick con- 
cern. 

"It's that baby we saw," she made dreamy an- 
swer, her eyes wondrously soft and brooding. "It 
— ^it must be so marvelous — so unthinkably won- 
der — ^to feel one's bab3r'8 warm, plump arm around 
one's neck, to feel its head nestling against one, 
that way!" 

'Torraine!" he whispered, breathless. Loir- 
rained 

The hand he had so impulsively caugiht, trem- 
bled in his own, and the woman's lips parted as if 
to speak. 
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At the moment a tall^ snowy-robed figure came 
out from under the archway of the hotel and 
moved down the street with a peculiarly majestic 
grace. The crowds made way for him with eager 
and welcoming reverence. Even a pasfidng Tur- 
kish soldier grudgingly raised a dirty hand in sa- 
lute. 

'*Why/' said Dirck, following Lorraine's gaze 
as it rested on the dazzlingly sunlit form, ''that's 
Halil!'' 

'TTes/' she breathed, like one waking reluctantly 
from a sweet dream. 'It's — ^Halil!" 

"Listen, sweetheart," went on Dirck, earnestly, 
as he looked into her troubled eyes. "You were 
saying— you said just now — *^ 

"Oh, Fm all sane again," she retorted, her voioe 
metallic, her ^es hard. "What right have / to 
dream of such things? Aren't there enough fear- 
driven wanderers, already, on the face of this 
miserable old earth? And what a heritage we 
— ! There, there!" as he winced at her words. 
'Tm sorry I spoke crossly. I didn't mean it. Kiss 
me; and let's go down to breakfast." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The breakfast room was empty when ^ey en- 
tered^ most of the few off-season guests havmg 
ah-eady eaten and set forth on sightseeing tours. 

Dirck clapped his hands, and from the kitchen 
quarters appeared a yellow-faced waiter in a red 
fez and the worst fitting garments to be found 
anywhere save in the near-East, where tourists 
have a sa3dng that the Turks and Syrians wear 
all tiie misfit clothes of Europe. 

After the waiter departed to get the late-comers' 
breakfast a constrained silence fell between Dirck 
and Lorraine. She was still thoughtful and sad. 
He had ten thousand things to say, things con- 
jured up by the scene in their room — ^but he lacked 
the words to clothe them. And he sat, miserable. 

Botii of them were secretly relieved when Rae- 
gan, going past the breakfast-room door on his way 
from the street to the staurs, glanced in and saw 
them. Uninvited, the little West Sider lounged 
in and took a chair across ihe long table from 
them. 

27S 
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''Morning, people!" he hafled them, cheerily. 
"The late bird gets what the chef wasn't hungry 
enough to eat. The rest of us stoked an hour 
ago. I was up at the screech of dawn. Some guys 
under my window were holding a ratification meet- 
ing. I leaned out with a water pitcher, to abate 
them a whole lot. And I'm blest if they weren't 
just sitting lazy-like with their backs to the wall, 
gabbling and doing nothing. Think of a city where 
folks are so lazy they get up before dayli^t to 
loaf! Some bwg, believe me." 

He remembered his hat, took it o£F, and con- 
tinued unabashed: 

"I just been to the bank to have a little am- 
putation done on my letter of credit. What d'ye 
s'pose happened? The president of the bank 
asked me into his own office, and he had an Ara- 
bian Ni^ts fancy-ball servant come in and serve 
candy to us on a tray. Candy! Honest! And 
then coffee and some kind of jelly — at nine o'clock 
in the morning — in a bank. Why, 111 bet if these 
coons have got a stock exchange, they serve fudge 
sundaes every half hour to the floor traders. By 
the way, folks, friend Halil dropped in on us here 
for a spell, just before I started out to-day. He's 
a bird, that feller, a he-wonder/' 
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''Yes, I saw him/^ said Dirck. ''He was just 
leaving as we were looking out of the window be- 
fore we came down. I wish I'd been here to meet 
him again." 

"He's worth it/' vouchsafed Raegan. "I'm sure 
strong for him. If ever he needs my vote to carry 
his district, it's his for the taking. Twon't cost 
him a cent. He and old Venable had quite a ehat. 
Say, you know the Prof doesn't make any very 
turrible hit with me. Well, it's worse and worse. 
He gets on my nerves. The more I know him, 
the less I want to kiss him. Why, there's times 
when I look at old Venable tiiat I get to hating 
members of his family I never even heard of. When 
he was seven years old he promised his dying 
grandmother he'd never smile, and he's kept his 
oath, real grand. Manners was invented, too, 
quite a spell after he was bom, and he's always 
kept just that far behind 'em. And he never 
speaks his own name without taking off his hat 
first. I never did take to those Professor guys who 
have all their facial space south of the meridian 
under high cultivation. And he's about the worst 
of 'em. Not that I've ever known many profes- 
sors before," he added, conscientiously, "except 
the ones who whang a poor defenseless piano for a 
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living, and between times have to trust to some 
souse's liberality for their drinks. Venable man- 
aged to get in bad with a bunch of strangers here 
at the table before we'd half finished breakfast." 

^'What was the matter?" asked Lorraine, feeling 
a little uncomfortable at the thought that one 
of their party had fallen foul of another of the 
hotel's guests. 

''It's a queer yam/' said Raegan, carefully fill- 
ing his short black pipe as he spoke, ''though it 
hasn't got much of a point to it. You remember 
that woman who sat opposite you here last night, 
Meade — ^the roan dame with the perishable face, 
the one whose clothes looked like she was trying 
to grow old, disgracefully? I took her for Mrs. 
Emperor Someone-or-other; and I took her for a 
rich widow. You can always tell a widow. (Even 
if you can't tell 'em much.) But it seems she 
ain't. She's just the hired companion of an old 
English lady who's been alive something like 
ninety-two years. The hotel man told me about it 
before breakfast. The old lady didn't show up at 
dinner last night because the companion tucks 
her away in the alfalfa about six p. m. But she 
was on deck for breakfast. Nice old lady, and 
real spry, too, and friendly. The hotel man says 
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she came here on her honeymoon back seventy- 
three years ago. And her husband— he was an 
English captain, or somethmg — ^he took sick and 
died of Asiatic cholera the week after they got 
here. They had to bury him quick, so they tombed 
him out in a cemetery about a half a mile from 
here instead of shipping him back home. That 
was seventy- three years ago, like I was telling you. 
And every year his widow comes back here to 
put things on his grave — every year. Hasn't 
missed one. And she's ninety-two now. That's 
why she's here now, for the anniversary of his 
burying, seventy-three years ago. Mind if I smoke, 
Mrs. Meade?" 

'^ot at all," said Lorraine. ''But what has 
aU this to do with—?" 

'I'm getting to that. While we're at breakfast 
this morning, Halil walks across the terrace out 
there. And what does this little old ninety-two- 
year dame do when she catches sight of him, but 
bolt from the table and patter out there onto 
the terrace and catch him by the comer of that 
nightshirt robe of his as he's passing and begin to 
kiss one of his hands and jabber away at him. 
He talks back real soothing-like, and pretty soon 
she begins to look all happy and smiling. Her 
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wrinkled-up old mummy face got to looking like it 
was reflecting back a sunflet. The companion- 
person persuades her after awhile to come in here 
to finish her breakfast. And when th^ sat down 
again, what does that locoed old lady say to the 
companion-dame but: 'You must excuse me, 
Sarah. He was so kind and sweet to me when my 
dear husband was taken from me. I think I'd 
have gone mad if it wasn't for his goodness then.' 
What d'ye know 'bout that?" 

''When her husband died?" put in Direk, pua- 
zled. "Why, man, what are you talking about? 
You just said her husband died seventy-odd years 
ago. And Halil can't be a day over fcNTty. Surely, 
neither he or any other living man could have 
been old enough seventy-three jrears ago, to—" 

"That's the same notion that hits us all," said 
Raegan. "And we just sits and stares at heat. 
Why, it must 'a' been pretty near a minute before 
I even remembered to take my knife out of my 
mouth. The companion-person sees how googly- 
^ed we are, and she says, explanatory, in a swishy 
whisper: 'That Arab must be someone Mrs. D^i- 
zel has seen here during the past few years,' says 
she, 'and she's mistaking him for some other 
Arab who did her a service at the time of her 
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great sorrow. All of these Arabs look so mudi 
alike to us foreigners. And she is very near- 
sightedy of course, too/ The companion forgets, 
I guess, that she's whispering so loud. For the 
old lady hears, for all she's kind of deaf. And she 
catches her up, real indignant, and snaps at her: 
^It wasn't anyone else, Sarah. It was HaliL Do 
you think I could mistake him for anybody else? 
I haven't laid eyes on him since that dreadful 
time. But he hasn't changed, and — " 

''Did she caU him 'Halil,' too?" asked Lor- 
raine, incredulously. 

''She sure did," returned Ra^^. "And just 
then is when Prof. Venable horns into the talk and 
starts the row." 

"The row?" queried Dirck, still blankly amased 
at what he had just heard. "What row?" 

"The row I sailed in to tell you about. He 
makes toad pie of everything, that old Dodo does. 
I'm flattering him a whole lot when I call him a 
Dodo-bird, at that. I guess he's gone dotty, try- 
ing to think forty-four caliber thoughts with a 
twenty-two-caliber brain. His head's outgrown 
his halo. Why, that time, out in th^ Desert, when 
he was telling us how old Miles Standish used 
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to stir his punch with his sword, and I said th^i 
the punch must 'a' tasted of Injuns, he — *^ 

^'But the row 7^' insisted Dirck. 

'Well, Tm telling you, aren't I? When Venable 
hears the old lady talk about Halil by name and 
say she remembers him seventy-three years ago 
(when Halil ain't forty yet) — ^why, it stirs up the 
poor fool's idees, something turrible. He sails right 
in and says: 'Madam, you are entirely mistaken. 
It is a very common hallucin — ^hallucin — ^ " 

''Hallucination?" prompted Dirck. 

"That's it 'A very common hallucination,' 
said Venable, 'to see a face and imagine one has 
seen it before. James touches on that error in 
his 'Pi^diology' as does Hudson in his 'Law of— of 
—Something—' " 

"'Law of Physical Phenomena'," supplied 
Dirck. 

"Thanks," said Raegan. " 'But,' the Prof, goes 
on, 'it is hallucination, pure and simple. You can- 
not have seen this Arab, madam, as long ago as 
that, because he was not bom then. It is barely 
possible you met his father or grandfather who 
may have borne his name and a strong likeness 
to him. But — ' 'But he remembers me/ declares 
the old lady, sort of teary. At that the Prof, just 
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shrugs those bone-rack shoulders of his, and he 
whispers to Saul: 'Mad. Quite mad, the poor 
creature. Senile dementia.^ The old lady hears 
him, and she bursts right out crying like a slapped 
baby, and friend companion flares up and teUs the 
Prof, he's a beast to say such things. And the 
two of 'em leaves the table as mad as wrath, leav- 
ing us scowling at Venable. Nice breed of cur, 
ain't he, to hurt an old dame's feelings that way?" 

'^Oh, what a shame!" said Lorraine. ''The 
poor old lady ! But — ^" 

"Didn't anyone speak to Venable about it?" 
asked Dirck. 

"Who was there to?" countered Raegan. '7 
couldn't. Him and me don't speak lately. We 
spend most of our time thinking up things not 
to say to each other. Young Saul's too bui^ get- 
ting mush-headed over that Millicent kid — ^and 
she's too bu^y letting him get so— for either of 
'em to notice anythmg so trivial as a scrap. And 
Mother Millicent was listening with both her fold- 
ing ears to a woman on the other side of her who 
was telling her about a shop outside the wall 
where she could get eighty cents' worth of grand 
lace for ninety-seven cents. So no one calls down 
the old doodlewit. Sayl If there was a mas- 
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querade ball to-night, Venable could put sugar on 
his head and go as a pilL" 

"I wish I—" 

^'I wish BO, too, ma'am. Well, after breakfast, 
old Venable's still so full of the idee that he has 
to go out on the terrace and look up Halil and 
tell him all about how foolish this poor Mrs. Den- 
zel had be^i in thinking she rememb^ed him." 

"What did Halil say?" 

"Just said in that big soft voice of his: ^I am 
sorry she was made unhappy by you. For she 
has had much grief. And if she was happier with 
her eyes closed, was it needful to tear them open?' 
And he said something then in a queer foreign 
sort of language that sounded like it was music. 
And Venable gives a jmnp and stares at him and 
burbles: 'That's Aramaic. Where did you pick 
it up?' And Halil just smiles and says : 'Is it more 
strange that I should know it than that you should 
recognize it? . The well of learning is open to all 
who will drink of it.' Say, Meade, what does 
'Aramaic' mean? Do you know? Is it a dog or a 
bird or a pat^it medicine? It's a new one on 
me." 

"Why," replied Dirck, "I believe its the lan- 
guage that was spoken here in Judea in the New 
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Testament days. It's one of the very deadest of 
the dead languages now. Of course, Professor 
Venable would know something of it, for dead 
languages are his specialty in the University. But 
Halil — ^well, I suppose Halil picked it up when he 
was studjdng at Al Azhar. These Orientals study 
strange things — ^when they study at all. And, as 
you say, he told Venable 'the well of learning is 
open to all who will drink of it.' " 

**What does it all mean?" cried Lorraine. "Oh, 
I can't understand it at all! Who is he-r-what is 
he — this man who has not changed in looks for 
more than seventy years, who speaks the tongue 
of the New Testament, whose simplest words 
carry such strange power, who seems to read 
hearts like print, of whom some of us felt, from 
the first, that we had known him before — ^who 
is he — ^what is he?" 

There was awe, almost fright in her tone. 

"I'm glad somebody's had the pluck to put 
it in words," grunted Raegan. "Ill bet nine dol- 
lars it's what the three of us have been thinking 
right along. And Meade and I was ashamed to 
say it. Who is he?" 

Dirck started to speak. Then he chedced him- 
self and; with a manifest effort, curbed his im- 
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petuous impulse and forced himself to say, judi- 
cially: 

"Oh, let's use common sense, sha'n't we? Out 
here, so many things seem supernatural, but none 
of them really are. As for his speaking Aramaic, 
that is nothing unusual. It is still taught, and 
dozens of these lioly men' have learned it. As for 
poor old Mrs. Denzel — ^at ninety-two, many illu- 
sions get into the brain. I remember, for in- 
stance, my grandfather used to insist I was the 
same little boy he had played with eighty years 
before, and used to ask me about things that had 
happened three-quarters of a centiuy earlier. It's 
just a common old-age delusion." 

"But," interposed Lorraine, *Tiow about our 
thinking we had seen him before? All tliree of 
us thought so. And — " 

"And none of the four others in our party 
thought so. Professor Venable was ri^t about 
that, too. We had it as one of the 'phenomena' 
in oiu* psychology coiu'se in Junior year, I remem- 
ber. I forget the explanation. But the thing 
is perfectly normal. Have you never, in the street 
or on a car in a strange city, seen someone you 
were certain you'd met before, only to find out 
afterward that you'd never met him or even sew 
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a picture of him? That's happened to all of us, 
scores of times. It's some brain quirk. We were 
all three excited — tremendously excited — the day 
we first saw Halil. And one form of the brain ex- 
citation was an idea we knew his face. Looking 
back, now, I realize I'd never seen him before. And 
so will you two, if you'll be honest in your own 
minds." 

"Maybe," said Raegan grudgingly; 'Tbut— but, 
say, I read in a book once about a feller that's been 
chasing around all over the world, ever since the 
Crucifixion. The Wandering Jew, they called him 
in the book. And — " 

"And the old time Christians used to believe 
that Saint John, the Beloved Disciple, was to re- 
main alive on earth, doing good, until the Second 
Coming of Christ," said Lorraine. "There's even 
a reference to it in the last chapter of St. John's 
Gospel, the twenty-second and twenty-third 
verses. I looked it up again last night." 

"Why last night?" queried Raegan. 

"I — I just happened to," she said, confused. 

"History and legend are crowded with such 
stories," scoffed Dirck. 'There's the Wandering 
Jew and Saint John and Cagliostro and the Chev- 
alier de St Germaine and a host of others. Where 
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the men themselves weren't quacks, like Caglios- 
tro, the whole thmg rested on silly legend. There's 
nothing in the Bible or anywhere else to justify 
the belief. Everjrthing about this man Halil is 
explainable on perfectly natural grounds. Why 
try to vamp up a mystery about him? He is a 
highly educated Oriental mystic with a warm 
heart and wise brain, and an imdue amount of 
magnetism and a striking personal appearance. 
That's alL" 

''That's all," grumed Raegan. ''Gee, Mr. Meade, 
but you talk fine! You'd 'a' made a dandy gold- 
brick artist." 

"Perhaps," mused Lorraine, imder her breath 
— ^"perhaps we three alone noticed anything 
sta*ange about him — ^we and the old woman he 
comforted — ^because we were the only ones that 
needed him. The rest have neith^ sinned nor sor^ 
rowed." 



CHAPTER XXVn 

Back to the sitting-room of their little suite, 
breakfast over, went Lorraine and Dirck. They 
had arranged to go out together for a walk through 
the city, and Lorraine moved listlessly to a mir- 
ror, where she proceeded to skewer her hat into 
place. 

Her back was toward Dirck, as he sou^t his 
pith helmet and stick and gloves in a far comer 
of the room. But as he turned, he caught a glimpse 
of her mirrored face. Off-guard, the woman's big 
eyes were haggard and hopeless. As she cau^t 
Meade's mirrored reflection, she smiled brightly. 

Dirck laid aside his stick and helmet and crossed 
the room to her. His hands fell gently on her 
shoulders, and he turned her about to meet his 
gaze. The memory of her strange words earlier 
that morning was strong upon him. And the 
chance ghmpse of her eyes in the glass seemed 
to make plain speech a necessity. 

'T)earest," he said, ' Ve can't go on like this, you 
know/' 

280 
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"Like— like what?" she evaded. 

"Miserably, heartbrokenly, misunderstand* 
ingly," he returned. "Don't deny it, sweetheart. 
It isn't worthy of you not to be honest with me. 
You are the most honest woman — ^about the only 
absolutely honest woman — I've ever known. 
Won't you be honest now?" 

"I am honest. I—" 

"Is it honest to bear pain and to try to keep 
me from sharing it and even from knowing about 
it?" he accused. "Is it fair to spoil your own 
happiness and mine by morbid brooding over — ?" 

"Don't dear!" she begged, tremulously. *Tm 
afraid I can't bear a scolding just now." 

"A scolding!" he laughed. ^'Why, you precious 
little girl, I wouldn't scold you for worlds. I'd as 
soon think of sticking pins in the Milo Venus. 
Just the same" — ^more anxiously — "we can't go 
on like this. And we must come to an under- 
standing, you and I. I'm no good at talking, and 
I'm powerless when it comes to making you 
change your mind. But you must change it, Lor- 
raine. You mu8t stop regarding yoiuwlf as a 
cross between Mary Magdalene and Lucrezia Bor- 
gia. You're torturing yoiuwlf, and you're tortur- 
ing me, all for nothing," 
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"For nothing?" she cried, her hard-won self- 
control again crumbling, and her high resolves 
of reticence all at once flying to the four winds — 
"for nothing? Is it 'nothing' that we're fugitives 
|rom justice — ?" 

"From injustice," he amended; but she went 
on, imheeding: 

"Is it ^nothing' that we are outcasts, crime- 
smirched, driven like wild beasts? Is it — ?" 

"We aren't," he disclaimed. "The pursuit's 
shaken off. We're safe here, as safe as if we were 
on Mars. The chase was lost at Venice, and no one 
was able to pick up the trail from there. I looked 
out for that. And even if we had been followed 
to Bagdad — ^which we weren't — there was no way 
to track us over the Desert or down here. Get 
the 'fugitive' idea out of your mind, dear. We 
aren't fugitives. We're safe, I tell you — safe. I 
don't wonder the strain of it all has given you the 
obsession of being hunted. But we aren't hunted. 
That's over, for good and all. We'll loaf around 
the East, comfortably, for a year or so, till it's 
wise to go back home. Meantime, I'll write to 
one or two influential men I can trust and have 
Aaron Roth approached in the right way. His 
anger is bound to cool in time. If it doesn't, there's 
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sure to be pressure that can be put on him by the 
right people—'* 

He paused. He could see she was not listening. 

'1 tell you/' he reiterated, raising his voice a 
little, as if he were speaking to one sli^tly deaf, 
"I tell you we're safe from any pursuit." 

"Safe?" she repeated, drearily. "Prom the pur^ 
suit of paid detectives who would take us back to 
prison? Perhaps we're safe from that, perhaps 
not; but it's all we a/re safe from." 

"What else is there to be afraid of?" 

"Oiuwlves, for one thing," she murmured — 
"ourselves and — and consequences." 

"Consequences? I don't imderstand." 

"What we have done, we have done," she said, 
half-shyly. "And what penalty there is, we are 
ready to meet, if we must. That is fair. But — 
but is it fair to damn someone who has done no 
wrong — someone who is sinless and innocent and 
-^and helpless? That is what I am afraid of, 
Dirck. That would be the real pimishment, the 
real hell. And — ^and I think I should kill mjrself 
sooner than to let that happen." 

'TTou mean — ?" he asked, still bewildered. 

"I mean," she faltered, "that, whatever the 
Bible sa3rs, it is a wicked, wicked thing that the 
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sins of the parents must be visited on the chil- 
dren.'^ 

"Children? Ohl" 

"Can't you see?'' she burst forth, reserve swept 
wholly away by the dam-break of feelings too long 
pent — "can't you see? Oh, I thought even a man 
could realize all it means. In the night they 
creep close to me — ^in the night and the desert 
places and the loneliness. They creep close to me 
in the dark and flock all around me, with their 
baby arms outstretched and their baby eyes all 
full of hurt wonder that I thrust them away from 
me. And they keep whispering to my heart, there 
in the darkness: Why do you turn away from 
us? Can't you see us? Can't you hear us? We 
love you. We want to come to you, to nestle in 
your lonely arms, to comfort you, to have you 
lull us to sleep and sing to us and cuddle us. You 
are our mother. Why do you leave us out here 
in the night, all uncared for? Don't you love us? 
Don't you want us? And oh, Dirck, I want them 
so ! My babies, my beautiful babies that need me, 
that cry for me out there in the darkl" 

"Lorraine!" groaned the man. "Oh, Lorrwie, 
my wife! I — '* 

'Now perhaps you understand some small part 
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of it all/' she hurried on, fiercely. ^Tou can un- 
derstand what is means to me to have to utter 
forever the blasphemy: ^Suffer not little children 
to come unto me!' Oh, I yerily believe that is the 
Unpardonable Sin against Love, against Love, 
whose true name is GodI'' 

"But Lorraine — Lorrainer 

"Nol" she railed hotly. ''Nol What would a 
son of mine be bom to? To Fear, to lawlessness, 
to an outcast lot, to — ^to namelessness! — ^to be 
helpless to resent or deny the unforgivable insult 



"It is a lie 1" shouted Dirck, gray with fury. "A 
liel His name would be as dean as — ^* 

"As ours?'' she cut in with dreary satire. '^And 
what would his name be — ^Roth or Meade— or — " 

''Hush!" he conmianded harshly, '^o one 
shall speak so of a child of ours — ^not even you. 
As for his name and his birthright, you are my 
wife. I married you, in the sight of God and 
man. You are my wife and — " 

"And the Law is traddng us down because I 
am not," she finished, miserably. "The holy Law 
that soon or late would part us and that would 
leave any child of ours nameless and fatherless. 
Dirck!" she went on, her lips twisting, yet hei* 
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voice very steady^ "do you know, sometimes I 
think — for that reason, if not for any other — 
you and I ought to— to say good-by and — '* 

"No!" he panted aghast. 

"What I've been saying means nothing to you, 
thenr 

"You mean — ^you can't mean — ^you would go 
back to— r* 

"Go back to him? Not while there is a breath 
of life left in me. I thought you knew that. But 
mightn't it be best for us to go on — ^apart — ^until 
it is safe (if ever it is safe) for us to be together 
again? Until Aaron dies or — ? I mean it, Dirck; 
I've thought of it so often — so often I It seems al- 
most the only way." 

^Tou can't be in earnest, girl!" he gasped, 
wretched, xmbelieving. "You can't!" 

"I'm afraid I am, Dirck," she made brave an- 
swer, albeit her chin quivered piteously. 

'Tfou can't!" he declared. "Why, Lorraine, we 
belong to each other. We belong! We can no 
more get on, apart, than heart and body can get 
on without each other. You are the very heart 
of me, my darling. Without you, I should be 
nothing but just a Txxly of death.' Why, you 
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can*t leave me^ Lorraine. Don't you — ^have you 
stopped loving me?'' 

^'Stopped?" she repeated in stark wonder — 
"stopped loving you? Why, I couldn't stop loving 
you if I wanted to. You know that. Love can't 
die, any more than God can die. I've got to keep 
on loving you, more and more, as long as I live, 
and afteJhvard.'^ 
'Tet you talk of leaving me." 
"louj^tto. I know I ought to. For—" 
"You oufi^t not to!" he flashed, "and you're not 
going to. No man who wasn't all cur would hold a 
woman he loved for one instant after she'd stopped 
loving him. But no man who wasn't all fool 
would let go of the woman he loved, so long as 
she still loved him. And I'm not going to let you 
go." 
<'But— " 

"Dear, we took the oath — the solemnest oath 
in all the world — ^the oath before God — ^to cleave 
one to the other, through sickness and health, 
through good and ill report, for better, for worse, 
until death do us part. Nothing can absolve us 
from that oath so long as we love each other — 
nothing! — even if we wish it. And we don't wish 
it. Lorraine, you can't leave me, sweetheart I 
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You're my whole world, my heaven, my hell- 
Everything is black without you. Say you won't I 
Say iti" 

He had fallen, imconsciously, upon his knees 
in front of her, in the mad ardor of his plea; and 
he caught her about the body, drawing her tight 
to him. There were choked-back sobs in his im- 
ploring voice. 

She hesitated, irresolute, but only for a second. 
Then with a quick sigh she surrendered. She 
gathered his head against her breast. 

''No, no," she soothed, as if comforting a fright- 
ened child. "I can't leave you. I won't leave 
you. Whether it's right or wrong — ^whether it's 
for wisdom or criminal folly, I belong to you. I 
know it now. I think, all the time I was planning 
to, I knew dear down to my heart that I couldn't. 
You need me, you need me so, Dirck, just as a 
lonely, sick baby needs its mother. You're so big 
and strong in some ways, dear, but in others you 
are only a child. And you need me more now 
than ever before. We'll see it through, together, 
my husband." 

When he could speak, he said, brokenly: 

*'And — ^and sha'n't we force ourselves to look 
forward — only forward — and never back, as we 
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agreed to on our wedding day? What is behind us 
is behind us. ShaVt we take the gladness and 
not mar it with fear or remorse? Some day, God 
willing, it will all come out right, all our heart's 
desire — freedom, safety, the right to go home — the 
— ^the children — ^and aU — ^all 'the years that the 
locust hath eaten.' ShaVt we look forward to 
that? We're safe, at least, from any more pursuit 

Surely, thatfa something.** 

« « « « 

^Tve got to Damascus at last," wrote Ezra Bel- 
den, in the same hour, finishing a lengthy report 
to his employer in America. ''I'd have been here 
two weeks earlier, only our extra racing-camel 
broke his leg in a sand hole halfway across the Sy- 
rian Desert from Bagdad to Damascus. I had to 
go the rest of the way, taking turns with the mail- 
carrier as to which was to ride and which was to 
walk alongside. Worst walking I ever struck. And 
we had to go like snails. 

"I couldn't ride on alone and leave the mail- 
carrier, because I didn't know the way. The mail- 
carrier couldn't ride on alone and leave me because 
I kept my service revolver leveled on him the 
times he was riding. 

''But I'm here at last, just as I said. And, 
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what's more, IVe picked up their trail, The3r've 
gone south, Jerusalem way. I'm starting after 
them in half an hom*. This time, I'll get to them 
if I have to go the last half of the way on my 
hands. 

"I'll cable you inside of ten days. And, what's 
more, I'll cable you that we're starting back for 
America — the three of us." 



CHAPTER XXVni 

The days drowsed on pleasantly enough for a 
week or more. Dirck, secure in the belief that he 
and Lorraine had shaken off pursuit by crossing 
the Desert^ had lost the haunting dread that had 
goaded him across Europe, and was more like his 
old self again than Lorraine had seen him since he 
had learned that Aaron Roth still lived. Since his 
talk with her, wherein he had beaten down her 
resolve to leave him, his mind seemed cleared of 
worry, as air clears after a storm. He was "looking 
only forward,'' as both had agreed they should. 

Lorraine tried with all her might to emulate his 
new care-freedom, not only outwardly but in her 
own heart. Her success was not signal. In vain 
she told herself over and over again th^t the chase 
was abandoned and that her gnawing conscience 
pains were also things of the dead past. 

Always she foimd herself eyeing furtively any 

newcomer at the hotel. Always she regretted 

Dirck's stubbornness in resuming his own name. 

Always — ^and more and more poignantly — she felt 

aoo 
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the stirrings of the inward voice that denounced 
her as an outlaw^ a fallen woman — that voice, and 
the fate that must render her childless. And the 
anguish at times grew imbearable. 

Halil's words to her in the Garden of Gethsemar 
ne would not quit her memory. Impatiently she 
refuted them, telling herself daily that her present 
burden was wholly bearable and far more to be de- 
sired than the cross she had hurled down. But, 
somehow — especially in the long, hushed nights — 
she could not convince herself of it. 

She avoided Halil — even as she avoided con- 
science's whisper — ^whenever she could. This was 
no difficult feat, since he had crossed the partsr's 
path but two or three times since they had reached 
Jerusalem. No one seemed to know where he 
lodged. But it was clear that he was everywhere 
welcome, even at the hotel, from which the aver- 
age native guest was barred. 

The tourists did their sightseeing dutifully ra- 
ther than with zest. They permitted their drago- 
man to rush them through the Mosque of Omar, 
the Jews' Wailing Place, the thousand and one 
other spots of note ; to escort them to the Ch\u*ch 
of the Holy Sepulchre and to the Green Hill with- 
out the Dfunascus gate. They listened, questioned 
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and tried industriously to thrill over all of the sev- 
eral places each of which was claimed as the site 
of some sacred event. 

But to Lorraine^ the truest picture of the Holy 
City remained alwajrs that she had seen on the 
first moonlit night — solemn, calm, imreal. 

They drove to Bethlehem on Christmas Eve to 
witness the ecclesiastic procession and to attend 
the midnight mass before the Grotto of the Nativ- 
ity, a shrine in front of which stands ever the jar- 
ring and wholly necessary Turkish soldier, to pre- 
vent followers of the Prince of Peace from fighting 
in fanatic rage at His birthplace. They watched 
with wonder the thousands of moon-eyed Europe- 
an peasant-pil^ims who had tramped halfway 
across the world to worship at the Manger on 
Christmas Eve. And they stood on the housetops 
in the hom* before Christmas dawn to hear the 
chant of the shepherds from the fields below Beth- 
lehem. 

Then, a few days later, Dirck proposed a short 
camping trip to the Jordan, the Dead Sea, and a 
little way into the brown Land of Moab, beneath 
the slopes of Nebo. Tired of sight-seeing, the rest 
gladly assented. And one morning at sunrise they 
set out 
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The camp equipage with the muleteers and por- 
ters had been sent on ahead^ for the first night's 
tents were to be pitched under the ruined tower 
that was once part of the walls of Jericho, and it 
was a long da/s ride. 

Saul and Helen rode off in the van on ewe- 
necked Uttle wilderness ponies, with a groom to 
play propriety. Professor Venable followed, rid- 
ing close beside Mrs. Millicent's two-mule palan- 
keen. The dragoman was helping Lorraine to 
moimt her pony and a groom was holding Dirck's 
mount and Raegan's. But neither Raegan nor 
Dirck had yet appeared from the hotel. 

Dirck had remained behind to settle his bill. 
And Raegan, for the past half-hour, had been -miss- 
ing. As Dirck folded and pocketed his receipt, in 
the manager's office, Raegan strolled in, uncon- 
cernedly, and stood at his elbow, hands in pockets 
and smoking a villainously rank cigar, his eternal 
black derby hat pushed far bade from his low fore- 
head. 

"AU ready?" hailed Dirck. 

"Not quite," was Raegan's imperturbable reply. 

"But we're off," expostulated Dirck. "They've 
started, some of them. We ought to be under way 
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by now, if we expect to get to the khan of the 
Good Samaritan by lunch/ 

"H'm, h'm," stolicily agreed Raegan. 

''What's the matter?" questioned Dirok^ per- 
plexed by the other's manner. 

''Oh, lots of things/' said Raegan carelessly. 
"Come over here a second." 

He sauntered out into the draughty and stone- 
flagged entrance hall, leaving Dirck to follow or 
not. Raegan caught sight of the gaudily appareled 
kawasse of the hotel and beckoned him to one cor- 
ner. Dirck came up just as the kawasse strutted 
over. 

"Son/' said Raegan, eyeing the blue-and-gold 
personage with an air of apparent deference, 
"what do they call you?" 

"I am Imbarak, howaji," was the kawass^s an- 
swer as he swelled imder Raegan's deferential tone. 

"A grand upstanding name for a grand upstand- 
ing man," blarneyed Raegan. 

Imbarak showed his appreciation by forgetting 
momentarily his hardly-acquired English and re- 
plying in a flood of guttural and gratified Arabic 

"He talks like a man in a cave," growled Rae- 
gan to Dirck. "What's he calling me?" 

"Nothmg at all," laughed Dirck, "He says, 
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^May you dwell in Paradise with All the Fourth 
Khalif, the Lion of God/ '' 

'Thanks !'' grunted Raegan, not at all pleased. 
"But I'm not keen on playing a *Happy Fainil]^' 
sketch with any lion. Bostock had a happy family 
like that — lion and lamb living together real lov- 
ing-like. Only, the lamp had to be renewed on the 
sly evary few days. Now, then — " 

"We really ought to be off, old chap," protested 
Dirck, but Raegan had turned back to the glorious 
Imbarak. 

'Tour chief job is to answer guests' questions, 
aint it?" he demanded. 

"Yes, howajL And I — *^ 

"And do you ever answer 'em wrong?" 

"I? Me?" exclaimed Imbarak with dramatic 
fervor. "No ! Not never, howajir 

"Would a tip of ten mejidie make you answer 
one question wrong? Just one trial-sized ques- 
tion?" wheedled Raegan. 

Imbarak looked perplexed but non-committal 
Raegan counted out two Turkish gold pieces. Im- 
barak's eyes glistened. 

''AlhanduliUahr he gurgled. 

"Say, son!" snarled Ra^an, drawing away his 
hand in whose palm shone the gold pieces, "I'm 
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going to ask Mr. Meade here what that fuzzy word 
means in English. If it means what I think it 
does, IVe a good mind to—" 

''Oh, it only means 'Praise to Allah, Lord of the 
Three Worlds,' " put in Dirck, impatiently. "CJome 
on, Raegan. We're wasting time — " 

"Good," said Raegan, modified. "Here's the tip. 
Now, to earn it — ^if anyone asks you where our 
camping bunch has gone, just you say we're hit- 
ting the trail to Jaffa along the route of that dinky 
railroad you heathens are trying to build. Say you 
were rubbering outside the Meades' room and you 
heard 'em arranging to give us all the slip at Jaffa 
and take ship there, imder another name, for the 
Peiraeus. Get me?" 

"Hold on, there!" cried Dirck. "What rigmarole 
are you telling him? We're not going to do any of 
those things. And we — " 

"If you was," drawled Raegan, wearily, "would 
I be blowing good cash to make this human fire- 
works-performance say so? That's all, Imbarak, 
my son," he went on, dismissing the joyously 
wriggling A:at£;{»^. "Turn the trick neat and when 
I get back maybe I'll send another member of the 
goldpiece family to board with you." 
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Raegan drew Dirck to one side^ ignoring the lat- 
ter's protests and demands for an explanation. 

"Look here," said Raegan, authoritatively, when 
the two had moved out of ear-reach from Imbarak, 
"I've got to talk to you plain. No offense. The 
minute I set eyes on you and the missus, out Bag- 
dad-way, I said to myself: " 'They're beating it. 
They're like me. They're on the run.' " 

"Raegan!" said Dirck, sharply, "I—" 

"Keep the hair under the hat, son," coimseled 
Raegan. "The rest of the crowd wasn't on. But 
I've been up against the other side of the game too 
long not to be able to pick out a runaway after the 
once-over — ^maybe, because I've been one myself 
more'n a few times. Now, I'm not asking what you 
two are hiding out from. And I don't give a hoot 
in hell. (But I'll break the face of any swine who 
says your wife isn't the whitest and straightest 
dame that ever happened.) What I want to do is 
to help out. And that's what I just done." 

'T[ don't understand," said Dirck stiffly. "We are 
in no danger. It was not necessary to bribe the 
kawasse to—" 

"No, maybe not. But it would 'aTbeen, before 
the day was out. For they're due to find him be- 
fore then." 
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'"What are you talking about? Find Imbarak? 
Who are 'due to find him?' '' 

'^0 one's due to find Imbarak. But some of the 
hotel folks will sure find the chap in my room«" 

''Who?" asked Dirck, in crass bewilderment. 

" 'Ezra Belden, New York Qty/ is the trade- 
mark he slapped into the r^ist^. Lanky cuss in 
shiny black diagonal hand-me-downs and a prune- 
blossom face and a daown-East brogue. Pet bull 
— I mean, private detective." 

Dirck's jaw dropped. 

"We — ^we got rid of him in Venice," he babbled, 
all his old fears and the fiercely impotent resent- 
ment against the man-himt rushing back on him. 

"Yes," assented Raegan. "But I guess it didn't 
take. You're due to get rid of him again, in Jeru- 
salem, if you play in any kind of luck. Maybe 
now you begin to get wise to my reason for feeding 
that dope to our cauliflower brained friend Imbar- 
ak about your streaking it for Jaffa and over to 
Greece." 

"I'm— we're a thousand times obliged," stut- 
tered Dirck. "But I still don't understand — " 

"I was settling my bill," said Raegan, — "a reg- 
ular he-bill it twas, too. The gentleman in the 
Bible who 'fell among thieves' must sure 'a' picked 
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out this hotel to do his falling. And I saw this 
Yankee person registering. He'd just come in by 
way of Damascus, according to his carpet-bag 
labels. He looked so like the breed of yaps I used 
to get fat off of before I was promoted that I took 
time to size him up. You know the kind — fellers 
who used to be routed out at daybreak when they 
was kids back on the old farm, to page the pigs for 
breakfast and manicure the hosses and pump the 
cows and do other cunning stunts that gives 'em a 
general look no fifty years of city life can rub off." 

'^Belden/' Dirck was muttering. ^'Ezra Belden. 
He-'' 

'1 was just framing up a scheme to tackle him 
and see if maybe I could interest him in bujring 
some stock in a Dead Sea sunmier-resort company 
or a River Jwdan gold mine/' p\u*sued Raegan, 
'Vhen he imfolds himself like a jack-knife from 
over the table where he's been registering, and the 
left lapel of his coat flaps back a second. And I 
saw the badge. Since I've been on the run, I'm 
leary of folks with badges. So I sidles up to him 
and says, out of the comer of my mouth : 'Who's 
the fall guy? I'm trailing one, myself, for the 
'Frisco Central Office. Maybe it's the same. Who's 
yours?' He tells me it's a Mr. and Mrs. Dirck 
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Meade and that he's just spotted their names on 
the register. And he'd clued 'em all the way from 
France, but lost the trail for a spell in Italy, and 
now he's caught up at last." 

^^How did he ever trace us across the desert, I 
wonder?" mused Dirck, miserably. 

"He didn't say. I was cold-sweating, for you 
folks was due any minute to come down into the 
hall from your rooms. So I just nudges him and 
whispers: 'Slip up to my room, quick. I can do a 
lot for you on this.' And I sure done it," reflected 
Raegan, with modest pride. "I let him go into the 
room ahead of me. And then I gave him the 
knee in the smaU of the back. And as he stumbles 
over I handed him the good old Sans Souci hay- 
maker on the jaw. That's all there was to that 
scrap. When he come to, he was tied up with 
sheets and things, on my bed, with about half a 
pillow-case stuffed into his mouth. And there 
he'll stay for a spell. For I locked the door and 
I tipped the heathen that does the rooms not to go 
near there all day. I just wanted to let you know 
before we joined the missus. Gee, this has been 
a rotten day for us, so far. Just one of those days 
nobody wants. Now come on," starting for the 
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steps and forestalling Dirck's eagerly voluable 
thanks. ^'We're a-keeping her waiting/' 

Dirck^ still breathing heartfelt thanks to the 
suddenly deaf little tough, followed in his wake* 

'^Sorry to V made you set aroimd for us like 
this, Mrs. Meade/' said Raegan, as he scrambled 
into the saddle. ^It was all my fault. I made a 
kick on my biU. The manager pretended all at 
once he'd forgot his English. And I had to ring in 
Meade here to spiel to him in French. Aint sore, 
are you, for us keeping you waiting so?" 

"Of course not," said Lorraine. "Did you settle 
the bill to your satisfaction, at last?" 

"Did anybody ever settle a bill to anybody's sa- 
tisfaction except maybe the man's who made out 
the measly thing?" replied Raegan. "By the way, 
I've got some news for you. I saw Halil last night, 
and I asked him wouldn't he go with us on this 
joy-jog. He said he was going to the Jordan re- 
gion and maybe he'd look in on us at camp." 

Not observing her little frown of apprehension, 
Ra^an meandered on, keeping his horse abreast 
of Lorraine's, while Dirck rode behind with the 
dragoman. 

"Queer things Halil sajns, doesn't he? Him and 
me had quite a chat. I got to telling him about 
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that plioe captain I beaned, back in New York. I 
hadn't meant to speak about it But somdiow I 
kind of turn out my mind whenever I talk to himu 
And I told him all about it and how if I'd had my 
'gat' with me on the night of the raid I'd sure have 
given that chesty cop a dose of leadpoisoning in- 
stead of only a pimch. And I wound up by sajong 
I'd get even with him yet for doing me dirt^ if I 
went to the chair for it. (I will, tool) And all 
Halil does is just to look at me with that queer 
smile of his and say: Tes, revenge will make jrou 
even with your enemy. But wont forgiveness make 
you superior to him?' Funny thing to say, wasn't 
it? Didn't seem to make sense just at first. But 
when I got to chewing it over — ^" 

His moimt shied violently at a bit of red doth 
in the road, and Raegan was all but thrown. 

'^h, are you hurt?" asked Lorraine, solicitously, 
as he scrambled back to a tolerably erect position 
in the saddle. 

'Wo'm," he said. ''Not to speak of, I'm blem- 
ished but breathing. If there's one thing I can't 
ever learn ansrthing about, it's a horse. I'm a jay 
as soon as I get onto the quarterdeck of one of 'em, 
eq>ecially out in this Godforsaken neck o{ the 
woods, where they hiss at a horse to make him 
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whoa and call on Allah's name to make him go on. 
Why, I can't even win on a horse-race. I haven't 
any luck at all betting on the measly skates. I can 
most generally manage to win at cards, all right, 
but not ever on the races. Maybe," he explained, 
ingenuously, ^^because I can't shuffle the horses. 
But I—" 

Dirok's voice interrupted him, and at the sum- 
mons he dropped back, letting the dragoman take 
his place at Lorraine's side. 

They were skirting the hillside foot below Beth- 
any. A cluster of lepers, quartered in the foul 
colony of mixed pest-huts just beyond, had caught 
sight of the tourists and had come running down 
the barren slopes to intercept them. The unfor- 
tunates ran stiff-legged and the exertion made 
them wheeze raucously. Massing at the roadside, 
they screwed up their already distorted faces into 
expressions of cringing supplication and stretched 
out scarred hands or stumps of hands and croaked 
in ghastly chorus: 

"Ahras! Abraa! Bakaheeahr 

"Imshi!" yelled the dragoman, threatening them 
with his quirt and at the same time tossing them 
one or two copper metalik. **Imshi, abrasr 

'^What's he say?" asked Ra^an, who was never 
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content to let any phrase go untranslated. '^What's 
'abras* mean?" 

"It means leper/ " explained Dirck. "The lep- 
ers aren't allowed mside the city limits^ and the 
law makes them warn all passersby with the cry of 
'Leper I' or 'Unclean!' He said, 'Imshi, abraar 
and that means 'Lepers, begone!' " 

"Well, ihey be-went, all right," commented 
Raegan, looking back at the luckless creatures as 
they crawled up the hill. "Now what did you call 
me back for? If it was to hang any more silly 
thanks on me for what little I did, why — " 

"I wont try to thank you, old man, if you don't 
want me to," answered Dirck, imderstanding the 
other's odd diffidence and humoring it. "But I 
want to ask what's the next move?" 

"Next move?' echoed Ra^an, puzzled. 

"Yes — ^for us all. For you as well as for Mrs. 
Meade and me. That detective wont stay tied up 
forever." 

"No such luck. But if things work out right, 
he'll ask questions that'll send him skyhooting 
down to Jaffa and over to Greece. So you'll have 
time to look around." 

"But how about you? Don't you know that in 
doing us this great kindness you've made yowneU 
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liable to arrest for assault^ when you get back to 
Jenisalem? He will probably lodge a complaint 
against you at the Serail or at the barracks before 
he starts for Jaffa." 

'Iknow. But it wont bother me. I'm not going 
back to Jerusalem. In a day or so I'm going to hit 
out for Jaffa or Beirut and begin the nm again." 

'^Just for helping us!" exclaimed Dirck, remorse- 
fully. "But for that, you'd be safe and — " 

"Safe nothing!" mocked Raegan. "That hasn't 
ansrthing to do with my clearing out. I'd planned 
to as soon as I saw Belden. For if they could track 
you folks across the Desert, it's a cinch they could 
track me too. I must be jogging. I'd hate to 
be laid by the heels in one of those hell-holes th^ 
call a Syrian jail, while I was waiting to be ex- 
tradited. Once on the move, I can dodge the best 
of 'em." 

'TTou seem pretty sure." 

"Siu^? It's like stealing flies from a blind spider. 
Not that I'm knocking the cops at large. They're 
all right. But thiy are pudding to dodge, if a 
feller knows which way to duck. Do — do you 
folks know which way?" 

He asked the question almost shyly, glancing 
sideways in a furtive fashion at Meade as he 
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spoke. They were on the winding Roman road 
by this time^ dropping lower and lower from the 
moimtains around about Jerusalem into the rioh 
valley of the Jordan. The road was vile and the 
steep pitch was often perilous. Not one foreign- 
bred horse in fifty could have negotiated some 
parts of it without a sttunble or perhaps a broken 
neck. But the wiry little Syrian moimts went 
forward as sure-footedly and as unconcerned as 
if they were on a park bridle path. Your native 
Syrian horse never stubs a toe or meets with other 
mishap on perilous steep or on the glasi^, wet 
rocks of a mountain side. If he is to miss his 
wonderfully sure footing, it is certain to be on 
some easy, level stretch. 

"I asked/' went on Raegan, in shamefaced hesi- 
tance, ^'because you don't either of you look like 
you was brought up to do any dodging. If there're 
pointers I could give you — ?" 

'Thanks, old man/' said Dirck, touched, '^ut 
there seems nothing for us but to go on and to 
keep on going. Since youVe been so white about 
all this/' he added reluctantly, ^It's only fair to 
tell you what we are running away from and why. 
You see, we — " 

'1 see you're thinking it's up to you to spill out 
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some inf mation that's no concern of mine/' was 
the quick interruption. '^And I don't want to 
hear it. Lord, son, d'ye s'pose I've been playing 
around in what highbrows call the 'under world' 
(and in what hof-braus, like me, call 'The Game') 
ever since I was bom, without being able to smell 
a crook five miles ojBf? Where I hang out you've 
got to learn to size folks up or you're apt to get 
jolted off the map. You two couldn't be crooks if 
you tried with both hands. You're just poor, 
scared babes in the woods that haven't a single 
redeeming sin to your backs. You've got in bad, 
somehow, by a fool play you've made innocent- 
like. And you're scared stiff." 

''We—" 

"You're square, right down to the groimd. And 
as for the missus, she's one of the women God 
made. I kind of feel like I was in church when 
I'm with her. No offense," he ended, half- 
timidly. 

Dirck stretched out his arm in silence, and the 
two men's hands gripped, tight and briefly. Then 
both riders began to cover their embarrassment, 
man-like, by talking fast and with needless ve- 
hemence, on wholly unimportant topics. 

So, presently, they came to a tumble-down rect- 
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angle of stone that stood almost flush with the 
road. A ruined khan, only a few himdred years 
old at most; yet confidently reputed to be the iden- 
tical inn to which in New Testament days the 
Good Samaritan bore the woimded man who 
'^journeying from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among 
thieves/' 

And here, at the khan of the Good Samaritan, 
they foimd the rest of the party awaiting them 
for limch. Here too, listening with kindly patience 
to a long-winded philological disquisition from 
Professor Venable, was the Stranger. 

At sight of him, Lorraine flushed, and then went 
white. As though by chance, his gaze met hers. 
And she knew by intuition that he read her to the 
very depths of her sick soul. 

The knowledge, somehow, lightened her trouble. 
She longed to speak with him. Yet she dared 
not. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

"Anybody know what day it is?" 

It was Raegan who broke a half-drowsy silence 
that had settled over the tourists grouped about 
the campfire. The night was cool — ^their first night 
out from Jerusalem. The tents were pitched on 
the plain of Jericho, with the Tower behind them. 

In the central space before the line of six tents 
crackled a mighty fire of Jordan driftwood. The 
several Americans were in deck-chairs or on rugs 
around the blaze, whither they had been drawn by 
the heat and light after their nightfall meal in 
the dining tent. 

Now, replete with much food, comfortably 
weary with much open air exercise, held by the 
hypnosis of a bright wood fire, they lounged con- 
tentedly, blinking catlike into the flames — ^at rest, 
and for the most part silent. 

Lorraine, in a chaise Umgue, leaned back in 
weary physical comfort, Dirck on a sea-rug at 
her feet. Mrs. Millicent had gone to bed with 
a toothache. Professor Venable, on a camp-stool, 
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was alternately yawning and jotting down notes 
in his diary. Saul and Helen shared the same 
sea-rug^ and, by weirdly unnatural attitudes, 
sought to mask from the others the fact that they 
were holding hands behind the shelter of a spare 
cushion. 

Raegan sprawled on his stomach, elbows akim- 
bo, chin propped on cupped hands, the eternal 
malodorous cigar in one comer of his mouth, his 
little keen eyes fixed imwinkingly upon the 
flames, his precious derby hat, as ever, pushed 
well off his shallow forehead. On the far side of 
the fire sat the Stranger, lithely graceful in a 
cross-legged pose that no grown man west of 
Suez could have assumed without awkwardness. 
The flickering light played lovingly athwart his 
bronzed face and reflected soft golden gleams from 
the depths of his eyes. 

At a lesser fire, a hundred feet away, were gath- 
ered the servants and muleteers, near the lines 
of rope-picketed hores and mules. With this 
second group were several ni^t watchmen from 
the nearby mud village. And, a little aloof, re- 
clined a weasel-faced Bedouin from a Moab tribe. 

Watchmen and Bedouin alike were very need- 
ful members of the camp, though wholly useless 
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in the roles for which they were ostensibly oast. 
The villagers had been hired^ at a few piastres 
each^ to serve for the night as watchers of the 
tents — this, regardless of the fact that one or two 
of them were already asleep and that the rest 
would be in dreamland as soon as the fire should 
begin to die down. 

It is the custom in tourist camps to hire such 
wat<shers from the nearest village. Their presence 
and the money paid them — one of them is usually 
the village Sheik — insures the camp from night 
robbery at the hands of their fellow villagers. It 
is a matter of local honor — ^and tribute. 

The Bedouin had been engaged for the trip at 
an absurdly large sum, nominally as guide to a re- 
gion where no guide was needed. He did no 
work; he did no guiding; he ate ravenously; he 
delayed the progress of the jomney at least four 
times a day by halting and spreading his prayer- 
rug and spending from ten minutes to half an 
hour in elaborate orisons, his face toward Mecca. 

Yet, but for such a Bedouin's presence no dra- 
goman in that day would have dared take a tour- 
ist party into the Land of Moab or even to the 
Jordan. The fact that he was with the travelers 
was proof to all the neighboring marauders of his 
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own race that the party had paid full tribute for 
the privilege of joumeymg safely through un- 
poUced ami Bedouia-soourged regiong. 

^'Anybody know what day it is?" repeated Rae* 
gan. 

Professor Venable glanced at. the page-caption 
of the diary in which he was scrawling. 

'It is December thirty-first>" he said; "and — " 

"Out here it is, maybe/' answered Raegan, '^t 
bade in Qod's coimtry it ain't. Back there^ it's 
New Year's Eve." 

^ew Year's Eve/' echoed Dirok, dreamily. "At 
home just now the crowds axe beginning to gather 
at the places where the fun will start. And the 
theaters are crowded with people in evening dress. 
And at the restaurant the waiters are working like 
mad to get the tables ready — " 

"And out in the restaurant kitchens/' put in 
Raegan, "they're hustling like a one-armed paper- 
hanger that's got hives. And they're pasting vinr 
tage wine-labels on California fizz-r-the souses 
won't know the difference at four a. m. — and fram- 
ing, up a line of food they wouldn't dare^serve to a 
drunken longshoremim any other ni;^. And ov^ 
in one comer the capt'n is rehearsing the new 
waiters in the ^uiBs' rush' to ^t rid of cbei^ ipys 
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whoVe imbibed too lively and can't pay for more. 
And, outside, the crowd is milling and heaving 
along Times Square, and the fellers with the 
ticklers and horns and rattlers and confetti are 
doing a land-office business. And so are! the 
'dips^ — ^leathering the mob right and left so pain- 
lessly that nobody'll get wise till they try to pay 
for something. And downtown aroimd Wall Street 
the bunch is getting ready to hear the Trinity 
Chimes — ^that nobody's ever been able to hear on 
New Year's Eve since the year Mr. Wall first built 
his church. 

"And you was dead right, Meade, about the 
folks in evening harness at the theater. Some 
parade! Pretty soon they'll be piling out into 
the racket and jam of the street where leather- 
lungs in imiform are bellering carriage numbers 
and the shop girls are soaking confetti at yaps 
and at the boys who are shoving tin horns against 
folks' ears and then blowing 'em deaf. And the 
restaurants will begin to fill up in a rush with 
people jamming against the red velvet rope and 
trying to be first to catch the head-waiter's eye. 
Men all in open-faced suits with tombstone fronts 
and women in — in clothes that's almost as gor- 
geous as they're infrequent Those New York 
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after-theater women sure do know how to dress. 
It seems a pity they don't use their knowledge 
more liberal-like. They're — " 

'Tfou seem to know the New Year's Eve res- 
taurant scenes by heart/' hurriedly interrupted 
Saul^ ttyiag to guard Helen's innocence against 
the drift of Rabelaisianism into which Raegan's 
rhapsody seemed to be drifting. 

'Why shouldn't I?" countered Raegan. "Didn't 
I work in one of 'em for a year? Mightn't I be 
working there yet if I hadn't worked it too hard? 
The Boss said to me one day that I'd have to 
get out or go to jail. I don't let any man — ^boss 
or no boss — talk to me like that. So I quit. That 
was ten years back. I'd 'a' been a rich man by 
now. But we was speaking about those women — " 

"Back at college," Saul blocked him, "on New 
Year's Eve, we used to have the Junior Ball, in 
the Library. The place was all hirng in evergreens. 
And one year — ^I was a freshman — some of us 
sneaked up into the library belfry and got to 
ringing the big bell there. It was so loud the 
dancers couldn't hear the orchestra, and they had 
to stop dancing. And down in the town the fire 
company heard it and they thought ther)e must 
be a fire up at the college. And they came up, 
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on a run. And we threw flour down on their 
headS; and — " 

"Saturday night at the Y. M. C. A.1'' groaned 
Raegan under his breath. 'Tour loud but refined 
cheers for the village cut-up!" 

Saul half caught the words^ and a hot rejoinder 
was on his lips^ when the Stranger's low voice 
broke in: 

"On the eve and on the day of the New Year, 
in Bethlehem, the children go trooping through 
the hillside streets, singing. When they come to 
any house where lives a child whose parents have 
named him Asa, they leave pretty gifts at his 
door and pray that his life may be happy. Asa — 
or Issa — ^is Arabic for 'Jesus.' The children of 
Bethlehem are the fairest in all the world, it is 
said. The Sjrrian Christians believe it is in recom- 
pense for the death of the Innocents in Herod's 
time. They—" 

"Oh, Halil!" interrupted Helen, not at all in- 
terested. "That Bedouin over there at the ser- 
vants' fire is starting to tell a story. I know, 
from the way they're all looking at him. Won't 
you please translate it for us, as he goes along? 
It'll be such fun! These Oriental stories are so 
terribly amusing." 
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''Hell I'' growled Raegan under his breath. ''If 
she'd heard some of 'em that I've heard — '* 

Halil, in no way affronted by the girl's rudeness^ 
began to translate^ sentence by sentence, the tale 
the Bedouin was intoning so loudly and tonelessly. 
And the story ran thus: 

''Now it came to pass that 8idi Naomi, the 
Wali, slept in the upper chamber of his broad 
house, in Jerusalem the Walled City. 

"And as he slept he saw in a vision the Judg- 
ment Seat of Allah the Most High. And upon 
the Throne sat AUah the Most High, and before 
Him in reverence stood Az-Rael, the Angel of 
Death. 

''And AUah the Most High spake unto Az-Rael, 
the Angel of Death, saying: 

"'Take up now thy sword and go forth and 
smite Sidi Naami, the Wali.' 

"And Sidi Naami, in fright, awoke from his vi- 
sion while the Most High was yet speaking. 

"And Sidi Naami stayed not to set his house in 
order, but cast his garment over his head and fled 
forth from Jerusalem. 

"Northward he fled, staying not in all the plain. 
And because the feet of him who flees from death 
are as the feet of the East Wind, so Sidi Naami 
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come to the gate of Damae'^eeh^chefn upon the 
evening of the nxth day. 

'* And his heart WM rejoiced. For, ever a$ he fled, 
he had looked backward over his shoulder. Amd 
never had he seen the Death Angel pursving. So 
that at last he deemed he had outrun Destiny mnd 
the decree of the Most High. 

''And as he came vnto the gate of Damas-esch- 
ehem, behold! in the gateway stood Az^Rael, the 
Angel of Death. And in his hand shone his sword. 

''And Az-Rael, the Angel of Death, lifted up his 
voice and spake unto Sidi Naami, saying: 

" 'It is well. Oh, Sidi Naami, the Wali, that you 
are come hither. For AUah the Most High bade 
me smite thee at this place and at this hour.' 

"Thus, oh my brethren, do we learn, from the 
tale of Sidi Naami, the Wali, that no mortal may 
outstrip Destiny nor flee far enough or fast enough 
to hide from the justice of AUah." 

For an instant after the Stranger's de^ tones 
were hushed^ none spoke or moved. Then, <diok- 
ing baek a sob, Lorraine rose unobserved from her 
ehau* and moved oat of the radius of fire-li^t and 
into the darkness beyond. As she wmt she heard 
Helen MiUicrait giggle amusedly, and then her 
▼oioe: 
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''Oh, thank you so much, HaliL Wasn't it a 
cute little story, though? Imagine that silly man 
thinking he was running away and then finding he 
had done the very worst thing! If he'd just been 
brave enough to stay where he was in the first 
place, no harm would have come to him at alL'' 

Lorraine, safe outside the firelight, checked her 
own precipitate retreat. The fluff-brained girFs 
giggled words sang themselves into her ears: '7/ 
he'd just been brave enough to stay where he was 
in the first place, no harm would have come to him 
at alV' 

The old fable's every syllable had faUen like 
vitrio-drops upon Lorraine's bare, raw soul And 
in it she read her own story. Yes, and Dirck had 
also taken to himself the inner meaning of it, for 
she had seen his hands clench convulsively as he 
lay there on the rug at her feet. He too was suf- 
fering, she knew, suffering as they must both con- 
tinue to suffer, forever, so long as this sin of hers 
could lie between them and Peace. 

A muleteer, barefoot, furtive as a rat, slimk past 
her in the dark, on the way from the camp to the 
village. Lorraine had heard Professor Venable 
speak to the same man that day in French and had 
heard him answer. So now she hailed him in 
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French^ bidding him go to the campfire^ and, with- 
out letting the others hear, ask Halil to oome to 
her. 

The muleteer hesitated. Even the quarter meii- 
die she laid in his palm did not lessen his reluc- 
tance. He stammered: 

''But, Sit, Halil is a khaddees, — a man of God. 
He would not — '' 

A gleam from the firelight touched the woman's 
face. At sight of its hazard misery, his tone 
changed abruptly : 

"At once, Cit/* he promised, and was gone. 

A minute later, the Stranger stood before her, 
his white robes faintly Imninous from the distant 
glow of the blaze, his great eyes bent upon her in 
tender pity. 



CHAPTER XXX 

^He — ^the man — gave you my message?" asked 
Lorraine, lamely. *Tfes/' returned the Stranger. 
''He told me. I was waiting." 

'Ton knew— r 

"I hoped. And — ^yes, I knew." 

"It was that horrible story — " she began. 

'TNTo," he corrected her, gently; "it was your- 
self. The story was but one light breath in the 
whirlwind." 

'TTou have conquered," she said, resentfully, **if 
that is any satisfaction to you. I am going to — " 

"No," agam came the gentle correction. "It is 
you who have conquered. It is the best in you. 
It is the real woman, the true, gallant woman that 
you have so weakly sought to destroy and that 
was too strong, too immortal, to die." 

"I — ^I don't understand you — " she murmured, 
confused. "I don't understand myself. The only 
thing I know is that all at once just now — ^I felt I 
couldn't go on with it — ^that I must do as you 
wished — " 

880 
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''My child/' he soothed her, ''it was not sudden. 
Nothing in ihe heart or its soul is sudden. All is 
ihe work of long preparing by the events which 
God ordains. When the flower bursts into bloom 
in one night, do we say the miracle of bloom is 
sudden? Do we not remember that it began 
months before, when the rich brown earth was 
broken up and the seed was planted and matured 
and when the simlight and the summer rain lured 
it into life? So it is with you, daughter. It is not 
sudden, this resolve of yours, this triumph of soul 
over self, of divine womanhood over rebellion and 
craven fear." 

"I will do whatever you say," she answered, 
meekly, the resentment gone and in its place the 
longing of a frightened child to be guided aright, 
ril— I'll go back. Back to Aaron Roth. I— I 
promise!" 

Through the gloom she could see a light as of a 
great joy on the sorrowful face of the Stranger, and 
quite without conscious volition, there came into 
her memory the fragment of a text: ^* There is 
more joy in heaven over one rinner that repent- 
ethr^'' 

"Oh, who are you?" she cried in awed wonder. 

"A wanderer," he said, "as ]rou have been a wan- 
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derer. But you are going home, and to all that 
makes home, while I must still wander alone — ^al- 
ways alone. It is a brave, a beautiful thing you 
have promised me, my child/' he went on, the 
tinge of sadness in his deep voice changing again 
to rejoicing. ''And you shall not be without re- 
ward. That is my promise in return for yours. 
You will remember it, soon, and you will under- 
stand. And then you will know that the reward 
would have been incomplete unless first you had 
purified your soul by this sacrifice. God will 're- 
store to you the years that the locust hath eaten.' " 

She scarce heard him. Already her mind was 
busy, full of plans for carrying out the renuncia- 
tion to which she had pledged herself. 

"I can't tell Dirck," she mused aloud. "I can't. 
I can be strong if I am left to myself. But I 
can't hold out against him if he b^^ me to stay. 
I canHf I know I can't. Oh, I love him — ^I love 
him sol This will break his heart." 

She was sobbing, hopelsssly, uncontrollably. 
And she dung to the Stranger's white robe in 
panic terror. Lovingly as a father, he comforted 
her. 

"Oh, my little child," he whispered, "my poor 
frightened little child, oying in the dark! It is 
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dark only because your eyes are still closed. You 
are frightened only because you cannot see what 
lies ahead. God has carried you far and safely. 
Can you not trust Him to be with you for what 
is left of the joiuney? The thorns were ordained 
for the first portion of your road. The rest of 
the way shall be smooth and very beautiful. Self 
— ^alone — ^barred your way to peace. And now 
you have overcome self. The road is clear.'' 

'The road to what?" she wept. "To a life that 
is worse than hell, to a husband that is worse 
than the beasts that perish, to a loss of everything 
that made life golden? Oh, don't be afraid ; I'm 
going through with it, as I promised you I would. 
But I am doing it with my eyes open, knowing 
what is ahead of me. Perhaps if I were a better 
woman I could take some comfort in the peace 
you say I am to have — the peace that is supposed 
to come from duty done. But I am too mortal to 
know that peace — to realize anything except that 
I am leaving paradise for torture — and the dear 
husband I adore, for the man I loathe. Let me 
be honest with myself and not expect any 're- 
ward.' For there can be no reward that will mean 
anything to me or that will listen the agony of 
it alL And now tell me: How am I to go back 
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withoiit Dirck's preventmg me? For he will try 
to prevent it." 

"There is always a way," counseled the 
Stranger. "Do not be afraid. Whatever other 
paths may be choked, the path to duty always 
lies open. Nothing can hinder the man or the 
woman who truly seeks to walk therein. The 
way will be cleared for you as you advance to- 
ward if 

Down the road — ^it would be called a rough foot- 
path anywhere else — Pleading from the direction of 
Jerusalem, came the pad and click of horse-hoofs. 
Lorraine and the Stranger were standing at the 
path's edge. Instinctively they drew back into 
the denser shadows. 

Silhouetted against the skyline and coming for^ 
ward at a jog-trot, Lorraine could see the figures of 
two riders. One horseman was in native garb; 
the other — ^long and lank and bony — ^wore an 
American-made suit and a derby. 

The native was riding a few yards in advance. 
At sight of the campfire, he drew rein. 

'There's the camp, howaji/' he reported, in the 
unmistakable whine of a Jerusalem guide. "Rest 
here while I ride ahead and announce us." 

"Annomxce us?" came the answer, drawled con- 
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temptuously and right nasally. ''What for? We 
ain't goin' to a Presidential reception^ are we? 
C!ome ahead.'' 

''But it's a private camp, howaji," protested the 
guide. "It is not etiquette to break in sadtt with- 
out announcing." 

"Etiquette be golswizzled," pooh-poohed the 
other. "I'm here, in a way, as a repnaentative of 
Uncle Sam, and I'm not goin' to have any folks 
there scared away by hearin' you go and bawl 
out to 'em, 'Esra Belden> Esquire, of the U. S. A., 
is a comin'!' We'll go right on together, Mist^ 
Syrian, if you i^ease. Uncle Sam's way is best." 

"But," pleaded the guide, "your Uncle Samuel 
—on whom be peace, and may he live to become * 
the father of an hundred sons! — ^is far distant. 
And his wajrs are not our ways, howaji Here it is 
custom to—" * 

"Oh, all right, aU right," growled Belden resign- 
edly. "If it's one more of this fool land's fool 
customs, go ahead and make yoiu* announcement. 
But don't mention my name and don't speak loud 
enough for anyone but the boss of the camp to 
hear. There's a coui^e yonder that is been 
si»intin' ahead every time I got within? hailing 
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distance of 'em, for the best part of three months. 
And I don't want 'em startin' off again now/' 

''Shall I say we crave night's lodging?" sug- 
gested the guide. 

''Nope. Get the boss off to one side — ^whoever 
he happens to be — and ask him if a Mr. and Mrs. 
Dirck Meade (or maybe she'll call herself 'Mrs. 
Roth') is still with him? Then if he says yes, 
give me a whistle and I'll ride in. Chase now; 
it's gettin' late." 

The guide rode on. Lorraine glanced around 
for the Stranger. He had disappeared. And to 
her memory came his words: "The way wUl be 
cleared for you as you advance toxoard it.'^ She 
took a swift step forward. 

"Hello 1" cried Belden, nervously, as her figure 
glided, ghost-like, into the road beside him. 
"Who's there?" 

"You are a detective," she said, directly; "and 
you are looking for Lorraine Meade." 

"Been listenin', hey?" he queried. "Well, I 
s'pose that means I got to ride ahead before you 
can go wamin' her." 

"Wait," she ordered, as he gathed up his reins. 
"I am Mrs. Meade." 

"Go on! Ye mn'tf" he sputtered* "Well, a 
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ook sweet chase you twos been leadin' me, ma'am — ^if 

w." — ^if it's reely you," he added with quick suspicion. 

W *lt is I/' she told him. 'Tou followed us to 
Venice, to the Hotel Danieli tha*e. We escaped, 

m and — " 

Va "And I had the OldHany's own time findin' 

U where you'd went to. And now that I've ackshu- 

p, ally caught up with you—" 

iir; ''I am ready to go back with you," she said, 

speaking hurriedly. *Ti will start back with you 

od to-night — now. But I make one condition: Mr. 

to Meade is to know nothing about it. He is not to 

)6 be molested in any way. I will write to him from 

i Jerusalem. I shall tell him in my note that I have 
decided to go back to Chicago and that he must 

> not try to follow me. That is all I shall tell hinu 
It is more merciful that way." 
''But, ma'amr-" 

''But before I stir one step, jrou must give me 
your oath that he shall not be harmed— that the 
case against him shall be dropped. And that 3rou 
will travel fast enough to keep him from over- 
taking us. Unless you pledge yourself to all that, 
I refuse to go. I have only to call out for help 
and—'' 
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'T^ help?'' he repeated stupidly. '13te^ aewist 
idhat, ma'am?" 

''Against the scNrt of m&BBiesngpr Aaron Roth 
would be likely to send on a maii4iuiit of this 
kind/' she retorted bitterly. '1 suppose he hM 
given you inatructions to use f orce, if^*' 

^'Inslaruotions?'' babbled Ezra Belden. ''Aarcm 
Roth give me instniotions? Why, Aaron Koth 
ain't givin' no one any instniotions these dsfys. 
Yqu ought to know that Or ain't you heard? We 
aU thought certain you had. You must of." 

'THeard?— heard what?" 

''Why* Aaron Roth's dead— too dead to skm. 
Been dead these three months aiul more, billed 
in a railroad smashup— at South Bend." 



^ 



* CHAPTER XTnOT 

li 

ek ''Dead!" panted Lorraine. 'Dead? Oh— I— 

I—" 

|i She stopped, stricken wordless, her brain 

U awhirL 

lij» "liidn't you know?'* asked Belden in wonder. 

fi **We figured out that's why you got married so 

quick and lit out* Couldn't figure why jrou'd 'a' 
done it else. But Mr. Fenton — " 

i "Mr. Fenton. Aaron's— his — secretary?" 

i "Only Fenton in the case, ma'am, that I know 

about. Mr. Fenton heard from the valet about 
that letter from Detroit and he wond^ed at first 
did you think Mr. Roth wasn't dead after alL 
But then he said he knew that wa'n't likely, be- 
cause, else, you'd 'a' come streakin' back to Chi- 
cago right off to make sure. So they didn't none 
of 'em know what to make of any of it. And — ^" 

'The letter?— -the letter Mr. Roth mailed me 
from Detroit?" she interrupted, trying in vain to 
think clearly. "How could he have written it if 
— ^if he was already dead? It was dated—" 
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^T, know, ma'am; I know/' said Belden, unoomr 
foiiably. ''And men is strain crittensH-sach of 
'em as has enough money. It ain't just the thing 
to talk about to a lady, but— but— " 

''What?" 

"Well"— reluctantly. 'Tou see, Mr. Roth 
framed up a date with Sr— a lady— in another oily. 
He was on his way there when he got killed in 
that wreck. He'd told Fenton about it before- 
hand. Then, about noontime on the day he 
started, he told Fenton you was kind o' suspicious ; 
so he was writin' a letter to you, dated Detroit 
next day. And he was goin' to send his valet on 
to Detroit to post it. That's how it was, ma'am." 

Lorraine was staring at him in dumb amaze, 
her breath coming slowly and in great gasps. Little 
by little she began to understand. 

"But," she insisted, "if he was dead, I did no 
wrong in marrjong 1^. Meade. I broke no law.'^ 

"Why, of course not, ma'am," answered the pua- 
zled Belden. "Whoever said you did?" 

"Then," she demanded fiercely, "why have de- 
tectives been tracking us down? Why are you 
here? What do you want of us?" 

"What do we want?" he edioed. "What Am'* 
we want? We want the reward, for one thing. 
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1 Fenton's spent close onto twenty thousand dollars^ 

I I calklate, in tryin' to get in touch with you.'' 

i "But why? Whyr 

''Why, didnt you know you're sole executrix 
under Mr. Roth's will?" 

I "I? No. But why should that-" 

''The estate can't move hand nor foot without 

i your signature. The day after Mr. Roth died 

the bears got at his railroad's stocks and ham- 
mered 'em most to flinders. Couldn't stop 'em. 
And there's other investments of his, too, that's 
all shaky— investments Fenton wants to draw the 
money out of and can't^ without your signature 
or power of attorney. D'you wonder he's been 
spendin' big money to find you? But why in 
blue and pink blazes, ma'am — ^if you'll excuse me 
swearin' before a lady — ^why have you been a- 
dodgin' us so? A body'd think you was afraid of 
somethin' bad happenin' to you." 

She did not answer. She did not hear. Half- 
aloud she was repeating in stark wonder: 

"Fou shall not be without reward. That is my 
promise in return for yours. You will remember 
it, soon, and you will understand. And then you 
will know the reward would have been incom- 
j^iete, unless first you had purified your soul by 
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thi$ Mcrifke. Ood wiU Wettore to you the yean 
that the locast hath eatm:'' 

The Messagaie Line steamfihip diugged laBo^ 
oudy out of the Jaffa roadstead, past the <6esj 
black-tooth breakwater and out into the open 
Mediterranean. 

At the port rail, hand close-lodced in hand, 
stood Dirok and Lorraine Meade looking back 
at the white hillside diy with its olive and orange 
groves. 

Lorraine's eyes, straying upward, oentered at 
last on a white-robed figure standing on a rooky 
hillock far above the town. As she looked, tremb- 
lingly hoping yet doubting — ^the dwindling figure 
raised a snowy draped ann, once, as thou^ in 
farewell or in benediction. 

Then, as the ship began to drop down the hori- 
zon, the Stranger turned away and faced the wil- 
d^ness b^ond — ^'^ Alone; always alone.'' 
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